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BOOK  I 

CHAPTER  I 


Slowly  the  black  prow  of  the  vessel  rent  the  yellow 
water,  leaving  behind  on  the  left  bank  the  white  smoke- 
begrimed  walls  of  Greenwich  hospital  amid  its  park 
where  autumn  had  already  thinned  the  trees  and  the 
leaves  were  losing  their  colour. 

Higher  yet,  at  a  bend  in  the  now  widened  Thames, 
the  dripping  paddle-wheels  slackened  speed,  while  the 
funnels  gave  out  a  mere  breath  of  smoke  which  was 
lost  at  once  in  the  misty  air.  The  tide  was  running 
against  the  river,  and  the  vessel,  like  a  mass  of  wreck, 
seemed  to  be  drifting  up  to  the  City. 

The  passengers  had  left  their  cabins  for  the  bridge, 
whence  they  were  trying  to  discover  London  in  the  vast 
tangle  of  copper- red  haze  towards  which  they  were 
borne ;  but  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  announce  their 
approach,  except  the  scattered  water-side  buildings, 
dismal  and  forbidding  of  aspect,  and  the  ever-increasing 
crowd  of  vessels  that  overtook  the  Black  Prince  or  came 
past  her  outward  bound. 

Some  among  the  passengers  were  fresh-faced,  lightly- 
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dressed  trippers  from  Ramsgate,  Margate  or  Dover. 
Others,  to  judge  by  their  tired  faces,  their  warmer 
clothing,  and  the  piles  of  luggage  beside  them,  had 
made  a  longer  journey.  These  were  travellers  from 
France.  They  had  come  on  board  at  Boulogne  the 
night  before  and  crossed  a  rough  equinoctial  Channel 
before  following  the  picturesque  windings  of  the  Thames. 
Among  these  last,  two  girls  in  mourning  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  railing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prow ;  their 
outstretched  faces,  their  eyes,  all  their  anxious  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  that  purple  haze  from  which  the 
City,  their  journey's  end,  was  soon  to  arise.  There  was 
a  likeness  between  them.  What  a  mystery,  inexpres- 
sible in  words,  there  is  in  these  likenesses  between 
two  human  creatures,  unlike  in  face,  in  figure,  in  the 
colouring  of  hair  and  eyes,  yet  of  whom  the  least 
observant  passer-by  will  say  unhesitatingly  that  "  they 
are  sisters  ! "  The  girls  moreover  were  dressed  alike. 
Both  wore  black  crepon  dresses,  made  alike,  quite 
plainly  without  any  attempt  at  studied  elegance,  yet 
neatly  moulded  to  the  delicate  outlines  of  their  figures. 
A  black  cape  with  a  high  collar,  a  black  felt  hat  with 
a  gauze  veil  drawn  round  it  completed  the  costume. 
But  while  the  taller  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  the  elder 
sister,  was  decidedly  dark,  with  dark  eyes,  glossy  black 
hair,  a  skin  of  white  velvet  and  features  rather  large 
but  regular  and  not  without  nobility,  the  younger, 
slighter,  more  slender  and  fragile-looking  sister  seemed 
almost  fair  by  force  of  contrast.  With  her  fine  bright 
chestnut  hair  (straightened  out  by  the  wind),  her  light 
blue  eyes  and  pretty  delicate  sentimental  face,  she  called 
to  mind  the  traditional  steel  engraving  of  the  Romantic 
Period.      An  artist  might  have  found  more  to  interest 
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him  in  the  elder  girl's  grave  and  noble  profile,  but  the 
ordinary  passenger  on  board  the  Black  Prince  looked 
more  curiously  at  the  younger.  And,  for  all  the 
difference  between  them,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  same 
blood  flowing  in  their  veins,  all  the  world  knew  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  sisters. 

By  this  time  an  almost  continuous  row  of  wharves 
lined  either  bank  of  the  Thames.  Flat-bottomed  boats, 
moored  to  the  landing-stages,  were  taking  in  or  un- 
loading their  cargoes  of  barrels  or  bales.  Here  and 
there  a  big  ship  lay  motionless  at  anchor,  her  prow 
rising  up  out  of  the  river  like  a  sharp  rock  in  the 
French  packet's  course.  They  passed  a  steam-tug, 
taking  up  a  three-master,  a  white  vessel  with  her  sails 
close  reefed  to  her  white  yard-arms. 

"Look,  Frdd^rique,"  said  the  younger  girl,  "that  is 
a  Norwegian  vessel.     She  is  called  the  Olda" 

Fred^rique's  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  she  did  not 
answer  at  once.  Then  after  a  moment,  "  Oh  Lea,"  she 
said  in  a  half  whisper,  "  think  of  it !  here  we  are,  you 
and  I,  all  alone  .  .  .  going  towards  that  city  to  which 
we  are  bringing  our  ignorance  and  our  endeavour,  just  as 
Romaine  Pirnitz  did  fourteen  years  ago  !  Perhaps  she 
came  by  this  very  steamer, — she  came  this  way.  She 
saw  this  sky,  this  yellow  water,  and  the  ships  and  the 
warehouses.  Perhaps  her  hands  rested  on  the  very 
place  where  yours  are  now  ! " 

"  Dear  Pirnitz  ! "  murmured  L^a,  "  dear  friend  !  How 
her  thoughts  will  have  followed  us  on  the  journey, 
yesterday  and  to-day.  I  feel  as  if  her  presence  were 
all  about  me.      Do  you  ? " 

The  tug,  overhauled  by  the  Black  Prince,  belched 
out  a  puft  of  smoke  that  darkened  and  poisoned  the 
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air.  L^a's  delicate  face  contracted,  a  cough  shook  her. 
Her  sister  took  her  hand. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  catching  cold?"  she  asked, 
"  It  is  damp  now  after  sunset.  Shall  we  go  down 
below  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  Fedi,  please  let  us  stay  !  I  want  to  see — " 
pleaded  Lea. 

The  aspect  of  the  river  was  changing.  On  either 
bank  lay  an  unbroken  line  of  warehouses  with  names 
painted  up  in  huge  letters  across  their  black  fronts, 
while  every  wharf  was  a  little  bustling  port,  the  con- 
verging point  of  a  fleet.  Boats  with  red  flapping  sails 
lay  at  anchor  in  mid-stream  ;  trains  of  broad  barges 
followed  each  other  up  the  river,  and  steamers  glided 
in  and  out,  always  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  collision 
yet  always  steering  clear  of  other  craft.  Then  came 
the  little  Thames  passenger-boats,  dingy  little  green 
steamers  crammed  with  people.  A  great  outward- 
bound  packet  with  a  crowd  of  travellers  on  board, 
crossed  the  path  of  the  Bldck  Prince,  her  siren  wailing 
almost  like  a  human  voice. 

And  still,  though  they  were  steering  even  now 
through  a  city  of  ships,  there  was  nothing  on  the  horizon 
to  reveal  the  London  that  lay  hidden  behind  the  curve 
of  Limebouse  Reach.  Beyond  the  waterside  houses, 
with  the  river  washing  their  fronts,  rose  more  masts 
and  bars  of  yard-arms ;  real  water  highways,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  Thames,  led  to  the  docks. 
At  last  the  packet  rounded  Limehouse  Reach  and 
London  came  in  sight. 

London,  but  not  the  London  known  to  the  tourist 
who  comes  by  the  boat  train  to  Charing  Cross.  London 
seen    from    the   vast   yawning    mouth    through    which 
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the  Monster  City  breathes  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
It  was  something  gigantic,  dreary  yet  mighty,  as  if  a 
factory  should  have  grown  into  a  city.  The  houses,  for 
so  much  as  could  be  seen  of  them,  were  not  meant  to 
shelter  anything  but  cases  and  barrels.  The  deposit  of 
soot  upon  them  was  so  even  and  thick  that  one  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  tell  whether  the  bricks  underneath 
were  yellow  or  red.  The  ships,  too,  like  the  houses, 
had  a  dreary,  shabby  look,  the  look  of  things  that  are 
worn  out  before  their  time. 

To  the  right,  lay  the  densely  populated  East  End,  per- 
haps the  poorest  quarter  of  London — Limehouse,  Stepney, 
Whitechapel ;  to  the  left,  Rotherhithe  and  Bermondsey, 
squalid  and  dangerous,  in  the  south-east ;  and,  flowing 
in  a  straight  line  between  them,  the  broad,  yellow, 
filthy  Thames,  churned  by  cross-currents  of  countless 
steamers  till  the  bewildered  water  seems  to  lose  its 
way,  and  scraps  of  wood  and  paper,  dead  animals  and 
rubbish  of  every  sort  and  description  are  sufiFered  to 
dance  aimlessly  about  on  its  surface. 

"  I  feel  oppressed  by  this  city  already,"  said  Lea, 
nestling  to  her  sister's  side. 

Frederique  held  her  hand  tightly,  but  her  energetic 
face  confronted  the  dreary  outlook  with  less  misgiving. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  are  barely  inside  before  you 
are  shut  in  by  that  army  of  houses  and  streets  and 
people.  Pimitz  felt  that  just  as  we  do,  yet  you  see  she 
was  stronger  than  the  city." 

"  It  is  so  unlike  Paris,"  L^a  murmured. 

The  sisters  were  born  Parisiennes.  They  had  left 
Paris  only  the  day  before,  for  the  first  time ;  it  was 
natural  that  their  memory  should  turn  to  the  pleasant, 
undulating  country  along  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  and 
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the  parks  and  villas  that  everyone  admires  as  they  pass 
through  Asnieres  and  Auteuil. 

"  Look,"  said  the  elder  girl,  "  that  is  fine  ! " 

The  bellow  of  the  siren  rent  the  air.  The  journey 
was  over.  They  were  fairly  inside  the  Port  of  London, 
and  at  least  half  a  mile  below  London  itself. 

The  broad  surface  of  the  Thames,  shut  in  between 
two  curving  lines  of  wharves,  was  crowded  with  merchant 
ships  ;  wherries,  steamers,  slender-masted  sailing  vessels, 
and  heavy  barges  moored  side  by  side.  A  dense  forest  of 
masts,  canvas  and  chimney-shafts  cut  off  the  view  to  left 
and  right.  These  were  monsters  come  from  India,  from 
Egypt,  from  the  Cape,  from  Canada,  America,  Australia. 
Brought  together  and  ranged  in  order  in  St  Katharine's 
docks,  they  seemed  in  their  very  diversity  symbolical 
of  that  expansive  activity  which  unites  the  people  of 
London  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Behind  the 
ships  and  wharves,  behind  Limehouse  and  Rotherhithe, 
you  can  divine  the  mighty  network  of  counting-houses, 
warehouses,  cables,  fleets  and  territories  which  constitute 
the  British  Empire. 

"  Look  !  "  Fr^derique  exclaimed. 

It  was  the  city  itself  that  Fr^d^rique  was  pointing 
out,  the  heart  of  London,  visible  at  last  in  that  tangle 
of  copper  red  haze  through  which  the  steamer  was 
making  her  way  at  last — slackening  speed,  moving 
slowly  and  more  slowly.  There  was  a  break  in  the 
line  of  docks  to  the  right.  Up  above  the  high  quay  ' 
rose  a  massive,  squat,  crenellated  fortress  with  the 
Tower  for  its  keep;  further  away  stood  the  gilded 
column  of  the  monument,  further  yet  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's. 

In    front,   a    giant    bridge    barred   the   horizon.     It 
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looked  like  the  Gothic  gate  of  London  ;  the  newly- 
built  towers  of  its  piers,  with  their  pointed  arches  rising 
up  almost  white  in  the  murky  air.  The  bascule  was 
lifted  as  the  steamer  came  up,  to  let  her  smoke-stacks 
pass  under.  Foot  passengers  and  arrested  traffic  gathered 
thickly  on  either  approach.  Then  with  infinite  precaution 
the  Black  Prince  made  her  way  across  the  narrow  space 
that  separates  the  Tower  Bridge  from  Old  London 
Bridge,  and  swerving  to  the  right  she  neared  the  quay. 
People  on  shore  stood  leaning  on  the  parapet  to  watch 
them  come  in.  Frederique  and  Lea  could  make  out 
their  faces  ;  and  behind  the  row  of  heads,  shoulders 
and  elbows,  cabs  and  omnibuses  and  people  on  foot 
were  passing  along.  The  bridge  seemed  to  pour  them 
out  in  a  pent-up  torrent.  And  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
the  city  began. 

There  were  houses,  and  traffic,  men  and  women  as  at 
Paris.  Why,  even  at  first  sight,  was  it  all  so  different  ? 
Different  as  different  could  be,  and  not  less  unfamiliar 
than  the  East. 

It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  creaking  chain  moored 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  lower  end  of  Fresh  Wharf 
below  London  Bridge.  Six  o'clock  on  a  September 
evening;  in  a  misty  twilight  like  the  halo  about 
glowing  iron.  Frederique  and  Lea  stayed  on  at  the 
prow ;  they  were  the  last  to  land  with  some  un- 
ceremonious hustling  from  the  other  passengers.  The 
wharf,  when  they  reached  it,  looked  hard- worked,  worn 
and  dirty  like  everything  else.  They  were  so  close  up 
against  London  Bridge  that  there  were  only  a  few  yards 
of  space  left  between  the  water  and  the  walls  of  the 
quay ;  and  Lea  from  the  gangway  was  the  first  to  see 
a  little  figure  in  a  green  dress,  with  a  baby  face,  homely, 
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blotched  and  lined,  a  mass  of  coarse  fair  hair  gathered 
into  a  lump,  and  a  comical-looking  flat  straw  hat  perched 
as  far  back  as  possible  upon  it. 

"  Look,  Fddi,  that  is  Edith,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  That  fair-haired  girl  with  the  umbrella  ?  Very 
likely.      She  is  so  like  Daisy  ! " 

They  were  on  shore  by  this  time.  The  quaint  little 
figure  came  up  to  them ;  two  quiet  blue  eyes  looked 
into  their  faces,  and  a  voice  said  in  French  with  a 
strong  English  accent : 

"  Mesdemoiselles  SiJbrier  ?  .  .  .  n'est  ce  pas  ?  I  am 
Edith  Craggs,  Daisy's  sister." 

"  Oh  how  kind  of  you  to  come  to  meet  us,  made- 
moiselle ! " 

Methodically,  Edith  Craggs  kissed  the  newcomers  on 
both  cheeks,  careful  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  on  her  umbrella. 

"  How  are  you  ? "  she  went  on  in  her  English  French. 
"  Have  you  had  a  comfortable  journey  ?  " 

"  We  are  a  little  tired,"  said  Fred^rique.  "  We  have 
been  afloat  ever  since  five  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Yes ;  you  came  all  the  way  from  France  by 
steamer.  But  why  did  you  not  take  the  train  from 
Dover  ? " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Frdd^rique,  smiling  as  she  spoke,  "  we 
had  set  our  minds  on  coming  up  the  Thames.  It 
is  a  sort  of  superstition.  Someone  whom  you  must 
certainly  know  by  name,  a  woman  whom  we  both 
revere,  came  this  way  to  London  for  the  first  time." 

"  Romaine  Pirnitz  ? "  inquired  the  quaint  little 
person. 

"  Yes." 

"  We  had  her  here  in  London  at  Free  College  some 
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months  ago.  I  can  understand.  You  could  not  see 
her  without  liking  her.      What  a  soul ! " 

Edith  beckoned  a  porter  as  she  spoke  and  pointed  to 
the  girls'  large  trunk.  The  man  shouldered  it  and  they 
followed  him  up  a  crooked  alley  to  the  city  entrance  of 
the  wharf.  One  or  two  four-wheeled  cabs  stood  waiting 
in  the  extremely  narrow  yard ;  and  on  one  of  these 
trunks  and  valises  Avere  hoisted. 

"  Do  you  like  London  ? "  Edith  gravely  demanded. 

In  that  reeking  court,  with  scarce  a  foot  of  murky 
sky  visible  overhead,  the  question  sounded  so  comical 
that  the  French  girls  smiled  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"  The  approach  by  the  Thames  is  very  fine,"  began 
L6a. 

"  Oh,  for  myself,"  said  Edith,  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  smile,  "it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the 
streets  and  houses  are  fine  or  not.  I  love  London 
because  it  is  full  of  workshops,  and  people  who  work 
with  their  hands,  or  like  beasts  of  burden  with  their 
poor  backs ;  people  grimy  with  factory  smoke  and 
wretchedly  poor ;  families  that  can  only  buy  half  the 
bread  they  want  to  eat.  You  will  see — you  will  see. 
Here  you  will  have  the  poor  always  with  you — Christ's 
representatives." 

L6a  and  Frederique  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise 
at  Edith's  speech.  Neither  Romaine  Pimitz,  who  had 
sent  them  on  this  mission,  nor  any  of  the  devoted  band 
of  women  who  shared  in  the  purely  secular  work  at 
Paris  took  this  sermonising  tone.  It  rather  startled 
them. 

"Here,"  said  Edith,  handing  threepence  to  the 
porter.  "  Like  the  apostles  we  have  neither  silver  nor 
gold,  but  such  as  we  have  we  give.     Some  evening  this 
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week,  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  come  to  the  Working 
Men's  Institute,  17  Walworth  Road,  close  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  you  will  find  ways  of  amusing 
and  resting  yourself  without  getting  into  temptation. 
Here  is  a  programme." 

The  man  did  not  laugh,  but  took  the  leaflet  without 
a  word,  folded  it,  put  it  into  his  dark  working  jacket, 
and  plodded  off  back  to  the  wharf. 

"Do  you  know  the  porter,"  asked  Frederique. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  set  eyes  on  him,  but 
the  seed  must  be  sown  everywhere,"  said  Edith.  "  Some 
of  it  falls  on  stony  ground,  and  some  by  the  wayside  ; 
but  that  which  falls  on  good  ground  brings  forth  fruit 
an  hundred-fold.      We  are  ready,  are  we  not  ? " 

Her  blue  eyes  made  a  critical  inspection  of  the 
arrangement  for  securing  the  luggage  on  the  cab. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  she  pronounced.  "  Will  you  get 
in  ? "  Then  to  the  cabman,  "  Drive  to  number  three 
Apple  Tree  Yard,  Piccadilly."  She  took  her  seat 
opposite  the  sisters,  and  they  started. 

Of  the  long  artery  running  parallel  with  the  Thames, 
across  the  heart  of  London  between  the  Mansion  House 
and  Trafalgar  Square,  Frederique  and  Lea  could  dis- 
tinguish very  little.  Night  had  suddenly  fallen  as  they 
left  the  open  space  by  the  river,  lamps  began  to 
shine  in  the  streets.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they 
were  passing  along  a  sort  of  Rue  Montmartre  between 
tall  dark  houses,  with  many  more  omnibuses  and  fewer 
cabs,  the  swift  hansoms  shooting  across  all  the  traffic. 
The  advertisement  placards  were  enormous,  crude 
and  utterly  inartistic.  The  grimy  brick  buildings, 
with  their  narrow  fronts,  their  gaunt  rectangular 
window    frames    and    guillotine    window    sashes     were 
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absolutely  unlike  any  of  the  houses  in  Paris,  whether 
rich  or  poor. 

What  human  beings  were  they  that  lived  behind 
those  windows  ?  The  houses  of  a  foreign  country  turn 
an  inscrutable  face  upon  you  when  you  see  them  for 
the  first  time ;  they  seem  to  guard  the  secret  of  the 
national  spirit  from  the  curiosity  of  passing  strangers. 

Edith  meanwhile  was  describing  in  even  public 
meeting-and-platform  tones  the  lodgings  engaged  for 
her  companions. 

"  After  my  sister  Daisy  wrote  from  Paris,"  she  was 
saying,  "  I  tried  to  find  a  room  in  a  central  position  for 
you.  I  had  met  with  nothing  comfortable  and — not 
too  expensive,  when  Mme.  Sanz,  the  principal  of  that 
admirable  Free  College,  that  has  just  been  removed, 
you  know,  to  the  Kensington  Road — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fr^derique,  "  we  know  her  through 
Pirnitz." 

"  Well,  Mme.  Sanz  told  me  of  a  room,  a  good  large 
room  in  a  respectable  house,  where  some  friends  of  hers 
are  staying — some  Finlanders,  a  brother  and  sister.  I 
saw  the  room  and  engaged  it  at  once  for  a  week ;  you 
will  see  if  you  care  to  take  it  by  the  month.  You  will 
like  your  neighbours  I  think.  The  brother  is  an  artist, 
a  portrait-painter  ;  the  sister  is  a  novelist.  They  are 
exceedingly  respectable  people.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  your  meals  can  be  cooked  in  the  house  if  you 
wish  it,  that  is  usual  in  lodgings  here." 

L^a's  imaginative  faculty,  which  Fred6rique  did 
not  share,  immediately  conjured  up  a  vision  of  their 
neighbours  in  Apple  Tree  Yard — an  old  bachelor  and 
an  old  maid,  a  methodical  couple,  engrossed  by  their 
niminy-piminy,  old-fashioned  art. 
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"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble," 
Fr^d^rique  said. 

'•'  Which  of  you  is  going  to  work  for  Clariss  &  Sons  ?  " 
asked  Edith, 

"  I  am,"  answered  Lea. 

"  I  work  there  too,"  Edith  went  on.  "  Oh,  not  at 
designing ;  I  have  no  talent,  none  whatever.  I  am 
forewoman  in  the  glazing  department.  You  have  taste, 
from  what  Mme.  Sanz  told  me  ;  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  workshops.  Even  at  Paris,  I  think,  you  can 
have  none  like  them  for  designing  wall-papers  and 
furniture  stuffs." 

All  this  was  said  in  an  impartial  manner  which 
effectually  checked  both  outbursts  of  thanks  and 
effusions  of  feeling. 

They  crossed  a  space  brilliantly  lighted  up  with 
lines  of  gas  jets,  and  huge  globes  of  electric  light, 

"  Where  are  we  1 "  Frederique  asked. 

"  This  is  Piccadilly  Circus,"  Edith  answered.  "  That 
wide  curving  street  is  Regent  Street,  and  opposite  is 
the  way  to  Leicester  Square,  the  French  quarter ;  oh  ! 
a  nasty  bad  neighbourhood.  We  are  getting  very  near 
now." 

And  indeed  the  cab  went  along  Piccadilly,  turned  at 
St  James's  Church,  crossed  Jermyn  Street,  and  after 
another  turn  or  two  to  the  left  suddenly  came  to  a 
stand. 

The  three  girls  alighted,  and  Frederique  and  Lea 
looked  about  them  drinking  in  everything  with  the 
eager  eyes  of  youth.  They  saw  that  Apple  Tree  Yard 
was  a  sort  of  blind  alley  full  of  narrow  houses  all  neatly 
painted  a  pale  ochre.  Number  three  was  two  storeys 
high.     Holland  blinds  hung  in  the  shutterless  windows 
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and  on  every  blind  the  gaslight  flung  the  shadow  of 
the  inevitable  mirror  and  toilet  table.  Opposite  the 
house  rose  a  mass  of  scaffolding  covering  a  tall  building 
constructed  to  be  let  in  flats — a  form  of  house  accom- 
modation still  something  of  a  novelty  in  London. 

The  landlady,  a  thin  person  in  a  black  cap,  greeted 
the  newcomers  with  lukewarm  civility  and  led  the  way 
down  a  passage  to  the  room  that  Edith  had  taken  for 
them.  It  was  as  she  said,  large  and  well  furnished. 
There  were  a  couple  of  iron  bedsteads,  put  side  by 
side,  a  large  mahogany  wardrobe,  some  leather-cushioned 
chairs,  a  dressing-table,  and  a  bureau  with  an  inkstand 
and  blotting-pad.  A  gas  jet  was  burning  on  either 
side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Is  it  a  comfortable  room  ? "  Edith  inquired  of 
Frederique  while  the  luggage  was  being  brought  up. 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  L4a,.  "  Stay,  though — there 
are  no  windows  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Edith,  "  that  is  why  the  room  is  cheaper. 
But  plenty  of  light  and  air  comes  in  through  that  in 
the  day  time,"  she  went  on,  pointing  to  the  sky-light, 
"and  even  at  night  you  can  have  the  window  partly 
open." 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  three  girls  were  left  together. 

"  If  you  like,  you  can  dress  now,"  Edith  went  on, 
"and  then  you  can  come  with  me  to  Free  College  at  once. 
Are  you  not  too  tired,  though  ?  Mme.  Sanz  told  me 
to  bring  you  this  evening,  there  is  a — lecture  (a  con- 
ference you  call  it  in  French  do  you  not  ?)  and  tea 
afterwards.  We  shall  be  in  time  for  the  tea.  Can 
you  wait  so  long  for  supper  ? " 

Frederique  and  Le'a  reassured  her  on  that  head. 
They  had    had    something    to    eat    on    the  boat,  just 
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before  their  arrival.  So  while  the  little  Wesleyan  sat 
down  before  the  bureau  and  began  to  read  in  a  Bible 
taken  from  the  chimney-piece,  the  two  French  girls 
washed  off  the  dust  and  smoke  of  travel,  opened  their 
trunk  and  took  out  two  rather  less  severe  mourning 
dresses. 

Edith,  absorbed  in  her  reading,  did  not  stir.  She 
turned  round  when  she  heard  a  "Now  we  are  ready, 
mademoiselle." 

The  little  creature  looked  at  them  earnestly,  then 
she  shook  her  head. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  our  dress  ? "  asked 
Lda. 

"  No — "  said  Edith.  "  But  you  are  both  so  pretty 
and  your  dress  suits  you  so  well.  How  far  rougher  the 
way  of  Christ  is  for  such  girls  as  you — alas  ! " 

Fr^derique  and  L^a  in  the  excitement  of  that  fever 
of  travel  which  comes  with  the  first  long  journey  of 
youth,  were  delighted  to  be  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Apple  Tree  Yard,  Jermyn  Street  and  John  Street  were 
like  little  streets  in  some  country  town,  they  thought, 
dismal  and  poorly  lighted.  All  the  brilliance  and 
movement  seemed  to  be  concentrated  about  Piccadilly 
Circus.  With  Edith  as  guide  they  took  an  omnibus 
and  started  at  once  for  Kensington.  It  was  about  a 
quarter  to  eight.  Edith  told  them  the  names  of  places 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  in  the  darkness,  but 
they  nodded  assent. 

"  Green  Park  !  "  she  said,  "  Hyde  Park  Corner ! 
That  is  the  French  Embassy — there  to  the  right." 

At  the  corner  of  Allen  Street  they  got  out,  and 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way,  a  bare  quarter  of  a  mile,  to 
Free  College. 
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It  was  a  large  new  building  in  the  ordinary  English 
style,  a  semi-hexagonal  bay  surmounted  by  a  gable, 
projected  on  either  side  of  the  house  front ;  a  tiny  porch 
with  a  pointed  roof  stood  in  the  middle.  The  bulk  of 
the  house  was  of  red  brick,  the  gables  of  freestone. 
FredMque,  Lea,  and  Edith  passed  through  the  porch 
into  a  vestibule  full  of  hats  and  coats,  crossed  a  parlour 
transformed  for  the  occasion  into  a  refreshment  room, 
and  at  last  entered  a  monumental  hall  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  and  at  the  further  end  a  great  stained  glass 
window.      The  lecture  was  almost  over. 

"  This  is  the  students'  dining-room,"  whispered  Edith. 
"  It  is  used  for  ordinary  lectures  as  well.  The  tables 
are  put  end  to  end  to  make  the  platform  at  the  back, 
and  the  students  sit  on  the  benches." 

At  the  lecturers'  table  sat  a  very  well-dressed  woman, 
evidently  American  by  her  appearance  and  accent.  She 
was  speaking  as  they  entered.      The  girls  listened. 

"  To  resume,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  admitting  that 
there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  intellects  of 
men  and^women  ;  far  from  considering  this  an  argument 
in  favour  of  separate  education,  it  should  rather  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  co-education  is  a  necessity.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  men  and  women,  the  more  a 
common  bringing-up  will  help  them  to  improve  each 
other,  to  acquire  certain  qualities  which  they  can  never 
possess  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  shut  up  in  their 
own  natures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  incline  to 
think,  there  are  no  root  differences  between  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  intellects " 

"  It  is  a  lecture  on  Mixed  Education,  as  it  works 
in  a  great  number  of  schools  in  the  United  States," 
whispered   Edith,  "  they  have  carried   it   out  even   in 
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advanced  classes,  at  Knox  College,  for  instance.  Miss 
Ada  Smith  is  the  lecturer.  She  is  the  Lady  Principal 
of  Brixton  College,  a  very  flourishing  University  where 
men  and  women  students  follow  exactly  the  same  courses 
of  lectures,  and  take  their  meals  and  play  games  to- 
gether. Miss  Ada  Smith  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
all  over  this  country." 

Edith  was  interrupted  by  the  applause.  The  energetic, 
graceful  little  woman  gesticulating  upon  the  platform, 
had  finished  her  peroration  and  rose  from  her  seat, 

"But  they  do  not  have  Mixed  Education  at  Free 
College,  do  they  ?  "  asked  Frederique. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Mme.  Sanz  has  a  horror  of  the  system  ; 
it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  her  own.  Still,  at  Free 
College  people  are  free  to  express  their  opinions,  so  long 
as  their  opinions  are  worth  attention.  I  myself,  though 
my  ideas  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Mme. 
Sanz  and  Pirnitz,  have  spoken  here  on  Preparation  for 
Marriage.  The  students  will  have  a  discussion  to- 
morrow on  Co-Education,  then  they  will  write  composi- 
tions on  it,  and  take  an  examination,  and  after  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  freely  the 
system  at  work  here — the  education  of  Woman  by 
Women. 

The  lecturer  by  this  time  had  come  down  from  the 
platform  and  stood  distributing  masculine  hand-shakes 
to  those  who  came  up  to  her.  She  kissed  a  stout  fair- 
haired  lady,  presumably  Mme.  Sanz,  and  then  withdrew 
through  a  side-door,  while  the  audience  ebbed  away  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 

"  I  do  not  see  the  students,"  began  L6a. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Edith,  "  see,  everywhere  among  their 
relatives  and  the  friends  of  the  school.      There — that 
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girl  in  white  muslin  is  a  student.  So  is  the  other 
one  in  blue." 

"  Is  there  no  uniform  ?  " 

"  Out  of  class  hours  everybody  dresses  as  they  please. 
Most  of  them  dress  for  supper  on  ordinary  days.  They 
have  only  too  much  of  a  weakness  that  way." 

Frederique  and  Lea  were  inclined  to  think  so  too. 
They  had  been  born  poor  themselves;  though  they  had 
never  known  want  they  were  accustomed  to  earn  their 
own  living,  and  this  Gothic  nave  seemed  to  them  very 
sumptuous  for  a  student's  refectory.  And  the  girls' 
muslin  dresses,  pink  and  blue  and  even  white,  some  of 
them  cut  rather  low  at  the  throat ;  and  the  flowers 
in  their  bodices,  in  their  hair,  all  this  was  a  shock  to 
their  sternly  disciplined  natures,  trained  as  they  had 
been  by  an  apostle  to  look  down  upon  everything  that 
can  emphasize  or  increase  a  woman's  power  of  pleasing. 
Still  they  noticed  that  the  prettily  dressed  maidens 
talked  quite  simply  with  the  men  present. 

People  were  moving  towards  the  parlour  where  tea 
was  served  at  little  tables.  Edith  in  her  dark-green 
Quaker-like  gown,  moving  solemnly  through  all  this 
luxury,  led  her  friends  to  a  group  gathered  about  Mme. 
Sanz. 

"  Here  are  the  two  young  French  ladies,  madame." 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  cried  Mme.  Sanz, 
real  pleasure  in  her  tones.  "  My  dear  Pirnitz  was  so 
anxious  that  I  should  know  you.  Let  me  kiss  you  ! " 
and  after  a  motherly  embrace  she  made  them  sit  down 
at  a  table  in  a  corner. 

"  We  must  have  a  little  chat,  and  make  ourselves 
acquainted,"  she  said. 

A  student  in  a  cream-coloured  muslin  dress,  protected 
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by  an  embroidered  apron,  came  up  to  take  orders  like  a 
waiting-maid  on  the  stage. 

"  Give  these  young  ladies  some  cold  meat  with  their 
tea,  Mary,"  said  Mme,  Sanz.  "You  must  be  hungry, 
my  children.  Let  me  have  a  look  at  you.  Dear  me  ! 
how  pretty  you  are,  both  of  you.  I  should  have  guessed 
who  you  were  from  Romaine's  descriptions  of  you."  Then 
turning  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other —  "  Fred^rique  ? 
L6a  ? "  she  asked, 

"  Quite  right,"  both  girls  answered  smiling. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  quite  well.  Romaine  Pirnitz  talked 
so  much  about  you  on  her  last  visit  here,  when  she 
came  over  from  Paris  to  help  us  to  move  into  our  new 
quarters.      What  do  you  think  of  our  school  ?  " 

Lea  hesitated  and  glanced  at  her  sister.  Fred^rique 
said,  "  Free  College  is  very  fine,  quite  luxurious — on  a 
very  different  plan  from  the  one  that  Pirnitz  is  trying 
to  start  at  Paris." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  returned  Mme.  Sanz. 
"  You  think  that  too  much  has  been  done  here  for 
appearances  and  comfort.  Oh !  these  are  not  Pirnitz's 
ideas,  nor  even  mine — not  at  any  rate  for  an  ideal 
college.  But  circumstances  you  know,  and  the  customs 
of  a  country  compel  us  to  modify  our  system.  In 
Hungary,  where  Pirnitz  and  I  were  born,  we  were  able 
to  start  a  house  with  very  little  expense,  in  plain, 
almost  convent-like  buildings,  where  we  could  gi^^e  a 
wide  curriculum  and  bracing  moral  discipline.  In 
London,  and  in  the  United  States  nothing  is  too  good 
for  a  school.  And  then  Free  College  is  meant  for 
advanced  education,  it  is  a  "  High  School "  for  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  people,  while  Pirnitz  is  thinking 
of  founding  a  training  college  at  Paris   for  girls  who 
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must  earn  their  own  livelihood  afterwards.  And  besides 
at  Paris  you  must  always  first  win  over  the  people. 
Here  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  gain  those  that 
have  influence." 

The  tea-room  was  emptying  by  degrees.  Most  of 
the  visitors  had  gone.  The  students  who  had  waited 
upon  them  were  carrying  away  cups,  spoons,  and  table- 
linen,  and  putting  everything  back  in  its  place. 

Ada  Smith,  an  evening  cloak  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion  flung  about  her  thin  shoulders,  swept  in  like 
a  gust  of  wind,  and  sat  down  beside  Mme.  Sanz,  be- 
stowing a  vigorous  hand-shake  on  Fr^d^rique  and  L6a 
when  they  were  introduced.  She  was  a  tiny  woman, 
with  a  piquant  face  in  a  setting  of  neat  carefully  waved 
fair  hair.  She  wore  a  great  deal  of  jewellery,  and  talked 
quickly  in  a  highly-cultivated  manner. 

"  How  interesting  it  was,  Ada  dear,"  Mme.  Sanz 
began  in  her  placid  tones.  "  If  I  had  not  a  horror  of 
your  ideas,  you  would  have  made  a  convert  of  me  I  am 
sure." 

"  Who  are  the  girls  ?  "  inquired  Ada,  looking  at  their 
waitresses, 

"  The  students  ;  they  give  help  in  the  house." 

"  Now  I  have  a  horror  of  that,  in  my  turn,"  laughed 
Miss  Smith.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  allow 
part  of  a  student's  valuable  leisure  time  to  be  taken 
up  by  tiring  work  that  does  nothing  whatever  to 
fit  a  girl  to  become  a  mistress  of  a  house  ?  Why, 
you  are  breaking  the  first  law  of  woman's  education, 
which  is,  that  a  girl  shall  have  the  same  chances  of 
development  as  a  young  man.  Do  you  not  think  so,  too 
mesdemoiselles  ? "  (turning  to  Fr^derique  and  Lea). 

"  In  the  way  we  were  brought  up,  we  were  often 
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obliged  to  wait  on  ourselves,  and  we  are  used  to  it," 
said  Frederique,  "  and  besides,  frankly,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  we  can  set  up  a  hierarchy  in  work,  where  all 
kinds  are  equally  useful.  We  cannot  look  down  upon 
any  sort  of  work,  it  seems  to  me." 

When  theories  were  being  discussed  the  American 
lecturer  was  usually  ready  with  an  answer. 

"  Still,"  she  urged,  "  work  is  nobler,  as  the  intellect 
has  more  part  in  it  and  the  body  less." 

"  I  think  not.  Is  a  nurse  bandaging  a  wound  doing 
something  less  noble  than  a  selfish  author  writing  a 
novel  ? " 

Miss  Smith  appeared  to  ponder  this. 

"  I  like  your  answer  very  much,"  she  said  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  But  in  practice  take  my  word  for 
it,  as  an  experienced  schoolmistress,  manual  labour 
keeps  up  the  old  traditions  of  bondage  before  a  woman's 
mind,  and  for  the  present  time  of  struggle  at  any  rate, 
it  is  wiser  to  leave  these  things  to  the  classes  that 
cannot  be  emancipated  yet.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  some  American  institutions  where  they 
teach  both  boys  and  girls  to  cook  and  sew  alternately, 
on  the  strength  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes." 

She  rose,  shook  hands  warmly,  and  went  out  as 
swiftly  as  she  had  come.  A  gentleman  in  a  black 
overcoat  was  waiting  for  her,  she  took  his  arm,  and 
they  disappeared. 

"  What  a  country  America  is ! "  murmured  Mme. 
Sanz.  "  What  initiative  they  have  over  there ;  and 
how  hard  they  work  to  make  converts  to  a  cause, 
even  if  it  is  as  poor  a  cause  as  can  be.  But  now  let 
us  have  some  talk  about  your  plans,"  she  went  on, 
turning  to   the   two   young   Frenchwomen.      "You  do 
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not    seem    over-tired  with    your   journey.      Still,   you 
would  like  to  rest  to-morrow,  would  you  not  ? " 

"  We  would  rather  begin  at  once,"  said  L^a, 
"wouldn't  we,  Fedi?" 

"  Very  well,  it  simply  rests  with  you.  FrM^rique 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  come  here  to  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  She  is  to  be  my  assistant. 
I  am  overburdened  with  work  in  this  big  new  place ; 
everything  has  to  be  started  afresh.  You  are  going 
to  help  me,  and  for  you  that  will  be  the  best  possible 
way  of  learning  to  organise." 

"  And  Lea  ? "  asked  Fred^rique. 

"  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  Messrs  Clariss 
&  Sons  will  take  her  into  their  workshops  as  an 
apprentice.     Edith  Craggs  will  show  her  the  way." 

"But  do  Messrs  Clariss  &  Sons  know — that — that 
it  is  a  long  time  now  since  T  was  out  of  my  apprentice- 
ship ? "  demurred  L6a. 

"  There  will  be  some  new  things  to  learn  of  course. 
Let  them  show  you  the  way.  The  Clarisses  are  much 
too  practical  to  lose  any  chance  of  making  you  useful, 
even  on  the  first  day,  if  possible.  You  and  Edith  will 
take  your  meals  together.  Are  you  crying  ?  "  she  added, 
for  tears  were  shining  in  L6a's  eyes,  though  she  would 
not  let  them  fall. 

"  Please  excuse  her,"  said  Fr6d6rique.  "  We  have 
scarcely  been  parted  since  we  were  children,  and  this 
separation  all  day  long  will  be  the  hardest  thing  in  our  new 
life.    Darling  !  "  she  murmured,  grasping  her  sister's  hand. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  your  apostolate,"  began 
Mme.  Sanz,  and  she  kissed  L6a  in  her  turn.  "  I  went 
through  the  anguish  of  separation  once — when  I  had  to 
leave  Eomaine  Pirnitz." 
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For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  Edith,  who  had  not 
said  a  word  for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  the 
pause  to  bring  out  a  text. 

The  Lord  said,  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  shall 
go  for  us  ?     Then  said  I,  Here  am  I,  send  me." 

Mme.  Sanz  spoke  next.  "  I  don't  disguise  from 
you,"  she  said,  "that  the  work  begun  in  Paris  would 
mean  more  pleasure,  and  a  much  quicker  result  than 
this  will  give  you.  You  will  have  a  far  greater  influence 
over  working  girls  whom  you  are  training  to  earn  their 
own  living  than  we  have  over  our  students.  Most  of 
them  are  well-to-do.  And  in  these  English  girls  there 
is  a  practical  turn,  a  lack  of  imagination  terrible  to  an 
apostle ;  it  jars  upon  you.  As  for  the  '  New  Woman,' 
sung  by  Tennyson,  '  the  future  Eve,'  as  Pirnitz  says,  I 
have  not  managed  so  far  to  find  the  right  soil  for  her 
here.  She  is  a  mark  for  the  witticisms  of  the  learned 
and  the  multitude  alike.  She  is  not  the  fashion  here 
in  London.     Neither  are  we." 

Mme.  Sanz  came  to  a  stop.  It  was  growing  late. 
Already  the  electric  lights  had  been  turned  out  in  the 
dining-room,  whence  a  haunting  shadow  emerged. 

"  It  is  late,"  she  added,  "  I  must  let  you  go.  Go  and 
sleep  like  good  workers,  ready  to  get  up  to  their  work 
with  to-morrow's  dawn." 

Edith  insisted  on  going  back  with  them*  to  their 
quarters  in  Apple  Tree  Yard. 

As  they  turned  in  at  the  entrance,  they  saw  an  alert 
girlish  figure,  wrapped  in  furs  walking  ahead  of  them. 
At  their  door  it  stopped. 

"  Edith  ! "  called  a  voice. 

"Tinka!" 

"  Are  you  bringing  our  new  neighbours  with  you  ? " 
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"  Yes.  We  are  all  of  us  coming  back  from  Free 
College." 

The  personage  addressed  by  Edith  as  "  Tinka " 
opened  the  house  door,  and  with  an  apology  for  step- 
ping first  into  the  passage,  entered  and  turned  up  the 
gas.  Fred^rique  and  Lea  beheld  a  tiny  woman  with 
a  funny  doll-like  face,  a  delicately  fresh  pink  and  white 
complexion,  and  eyes  of  some  shade  between  green  and 
grey.  Her  golden  curls  were  cut  quite  short,  like  a 
little  boy's  hair.  And  indeed,  with  her  little  piquant 
face  nestled  into  her  cape  of  otter's  fur,  Tinka  looked 
like  a  boy  of  sixteen  disguised  as  a  woman. 

"  Oh  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  coming  to  live  here, 
mesdemoiselles,"  she  cried  in  very  good  French.  "  It  is 
a  pity  that  your  room  is  not  very  pleasant,  especially  in 
the  day  time ;  but  Mme.  Sanz  said  you  would  be  out 
almost  all  day.  My  brother  and  I  have  a  comfortable 
drawing-room  upstairs  ;  you  will  make  use  of  it  I  hope 
as  if  it  were  your  own.  Would  you  like  to  see  our 
drawing-room  now,  at  once  ?  Will  you  come  up- 
stairs ? " 

"  It  is  so  late  ! "  objected  Edith. 

"It  is  only  just  eleven  o'clock.  Georg  and  I  never 
go  to  bed  before  twelve.  Do  come  up  with  us,  Edith. 
Are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed  ? " 

"  No,"  sighed  Edith.  "  I  cannot  get  more  than  three 
hours'  sleep  in  a  night,"  and  a  weary  smile  crossed  the 
poor  blotched  face,  where  headaches  had  left  their  mark 
in  a  line  on  the  forehead. 

Frederique  and  Lea,  all  their  lives  afterwards,  would 
call  up  visions  of  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  that 
moment,  a  scene  so  homely,  so  commonplace.  A  draw- 
ing-room   with    an    orange    wall-paper,    brown    plush 
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furniture,  sixpenny  ornaments  displayed  on  queer- 
looking  what-nots  —  and  a  tall  young  man  sitting 
reading  in  an  arm-chair.  His  hair  and  moustache 
were  golden,  his  complexion  fair,  and  he  had  Tinka's 
bluish  eyes.  In  his  boyish  beauty,  he  looked  a  warrior 
from  some  northern  paradise — a  warrior  stricken  with 
a  secret  wound.  He  got  up  to  meet  Tinka,  picked  her 
up  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"  Georg  !  Georg  ! "  cried  Tinka.  "  You  are  mad  ! — 
mad  !  What  will  our  neighbours  think  of  you  ?  Why, 
don't  you  see  ?  "  she  added  as  he  put  her  down.  "  Are 
they  not  pretty  ?  How  nice  to  have  such  charming 
faces  in  the  house  ! " 

Fr^d^rique  and  L6a  were  smiling,  a  little  em- 
barrassed under  Georg's  curious  gaze.  "  Yes,"  he  said 
simply.      "  They  are  both  beautiful." 

"  Oh  ! "  (L6a  corrected  him)  "  Fr^d^rique  is  beautiful 
but  not  I." 

Georg  looked  again.     "Maybe,"  he  muttered. 

"  M.  Ortsen  is  an  artist,"  put  in  Edith  by  way  of 
excuse  for  this  strange  conversation. 

Tinka,  brisk  and  gay,  hopped  like  a  sparrow  about 
the  room,  pointing  out  everything,  explaining  the  view 
that  the  newcomers  would  see  from  the  window  by  day- 
light, putting  the  whole  place  and  all  its  contents  at 
their  disposal.  She  opened  the  door  into  another  room, 
and  seemed  taken  aback  to  find  it  in  darkness. 

"  This  is  Georg's  studio,"  she  said,  "  I  will  light  the 
gas  directly." 

Edith  touched  her  on  the  shoulder — 

"  Tinka,  these  young  ladies  must  go  to  bed,"  she 
said.     "  They  begin  work  to-morrow." 

"  The  sea  was  rather  an  ordeal,"  admitted  Fr^d^rique, 
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troubled  by  Lea's  pale  face.  "Thank  you  for  your 
welcome.      We  will  ask  you  to  permit  us  to  retire." 

"  Oh !  you  are  tired  !  and  I  am  forgetting  that 
you  have  been  travelling  all  day  !  Forgive  me.  Be 
quick  and  go  to  sleep.  But  you  will  take  supper 
with  us  to-morrow  evening,  of  course  ?  I  am  a  very 
good  cook,  though  not  in  the  English  style.  And  we 
will  have  some  music  after  supper.      Do  you  play  ?  " 

"L^a  has  a  nice  voice,"  said  Fr^ddrique. 

Tinka  and  Georg  shook  hands  with  Edith  and  the 
newcomers ;  then  the  three  girls  went  downstairs  and 
Edith  must  take  leave. 

"  Kind  Edith,"  Fred^rique  said,  "  what  a  dear 
thoughtful  guide  you  have  been.     Thank  you  ! " 

"I  shall  come  round  for  Lea  to-morrow  morning, 
and  go  with  her  to  the  works,"  Edith  answered.  "  It 
will  be  no  trouble.     I  sleep  so  little." 

L^a  was  letting  down  her  hair  already ;  the  chest- 
nut tint  gleamed  golden  in  the  light,  covering  her 
shoulders  with  an  amber  mantle. 

Are  those  the  neighbours  you  spoke  of  ? "  asked 
Fr^ddrique,  turning  the  things  out  of  her  travelling  bag 
and  putting  them  away  in  the  chest. 

"  Yes.  Georg  is  an  artist.  He  does  not  do  very 
much  here ;  he  complains  of  the  bad  light  in  his  studio. 
He  earns  a  living  for  himself  and  Tinka  by  giving 
lessons.  He  has  five  pupils,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
wealthy  families.  Mme.  Sanz  found  them  for  him 
among  old  scholars  and  friends  of  Free  College." 

"  And  what  does  she  do  ?  " 

"  She  writes  novels." 

"  What  ?  That  little  fair-haired  twenty-year-old 
doll?" 
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"  Tinka  is  nearly  thirty.  She  has  written  a  wonder- 
ful book.  The  Other  Daughter  is  well  known  every- 
where in  the  North.  It  is  going  to  be  translated  into 
German,  and  into  English.  And  she  is  married,  too, 
and  has  two  children — " 

"  Are  the  children  here  ? " 

"No.  Tinka  left  her  husband.  He  and  their  two 
daughters  live  at  Larmsoe  in  Finland.  Oh,  it  is  a 
conscientious  scruple.  Tinka  is  very  respectable.  T 
will  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow.  I  must  let  you  sleep 
now." 

The  girls  had  scarcely  been  alone  for  five  minutes 
before  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door,  and  they 
heard  Tinka's  voice. 

"  It  is  I ;   if  it  is  not  too  late,  may  I  come  in  ? " 

"  Yes,"  called  Fr^d^rique.     "  We  are  not  in  bed  yet," 

"  I  wanted  to  show  you  a  sketch  that  Georg  has 
just  made ;  it  is  so  like,  and  he  did  it  in  two  minutes. 
Look  ! " 

It  was  a  sketch  of  the  two  sisters  as  they  had  stood  in 
the  doorway,  a  mere  pencil  outline  on  a  scrap  of  writing- 
paper  ;  but  the  attitude  and  expression  was  rendered 
so  truly,  and  with  so  sure  a  hand ;  the  interpretation 
was  so  poetic,  so  idealised,  that  Lea,  with  her  quick 
feeling  for  art,  cried  : 

"  Why  !  .  .  .  he  is  a  great  artist." 

"  Is  he  not  ? "  Tinka  returned  joyously.  "  And  he  is 
so  simple  !  and  so  good  !  He  has  such  a  lofty  soul,  such 
an  unfaltering  conscience." 

But  with  that  last  word  Tinka  grew  grave.  Her 
thoughts  were  somewhere  else  for  a  little  while.  Then, 
on  a  sudden,  her  bright  child's  eyes  lighted  up  again. 

"  How  pretty  you  are,  Mademoiselle  L6a,  with  your 
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hair  loose  like  that.  I  wish  Georg  could  see  you  so. 
Mayn't  he  ?     I  will  call  him." 

"  That  would  hardly  do,"  Fr^derique  murmured. 

But  Tinka  had  flown.  In  another  moment  she  came 
back  with  her  brother.  L6a  flushed  up  red  all  over, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  curls,  a  lovely  statue  of 
maidenly  confusion. 

"  Georg,"  began  Tinka,  "  she  is  the  living  image  of 
the  '  Eve  of  the  Future,'  that  Herminie  Sanz  talks 
about,  is  she  not  ? " 

"  She  is  more  like  the  Aino  of  our  legends,"  returned 
Georg. 

Frederique's  annoyance  could  not  hold  out  for  long 
against  the  simplicity  of  their  visitors.  They  were 
evidently  two  primitive  creatures.  No  notion  of  the 
proprieties  had  entered  either  Georg's  head  or  Tinka's. 

"  Now  go  to  sleep,  dears,"  said  Tinka.  And  like  the 
little  girl  that  she  might  really  have  been,  from  her 
looks  and  ways,  she  flung  her  arms  about  Fr^derique 
and  L6a,  and  kissed  them  both. 

"  Good-bye  till  to-morrow,"  said  Georg.  He  looked 
from  one  sister  to  the  other,  with  eyes  so  frank  and 
unconscious,  that  Fr6derique  was  vexed  with  herself 
for  feeling  annoyed. 

The  girls  had  pulled  the  little  beds  nearer  together 
till  their  hands  could  meet.  The  gas  was  turned  out. 
Round  about  them  lay  the  dark  silence  of  London, 
scarcely  troubled  by  the  passing  of  some  hansom  cab 
on  india-rubber  tyres,  or  by  the  mechanical  beat  of 
horse  hoofs  on  the  wood  pavement. 

In  their  first  slumber  in  the  land  of  exile  it  seemed 
to  them  that  they  were  still  rocked  by  the  waves. 
Visions  of  Greenwich,  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  Piccadilly, 
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and  Free  College,  in  which  Edith's  quaint  figure  came 
and  went,  and  the  kind  clear  eyes  of  Georg  and  Tinka 
Ortsen  looked  out  on  them  from  comrades'  faces — filled 
their  drowsy  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  same  dream 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  touch  of  their 
interlocked  fingers.  Little  by  little  slumber  deepened, 
and  above  them  both  in  the  ether  of  dreams  hovered 
the  pale  patient  face  of  Romaine  Pirnitz,  smiling  upon 
them. 


CHAPTER  II 

In  the  year  1873  or  thereabouts,  in  the  Eue  de  la 
Sourdiere,  almost  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  du  faubourg 
Saint  Honore,  lived  a  private  tutor  of  mathematics 
and  the  humanities,  M.  E.  Legay,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Private 
Tuition.  Pupils  prepared  for  examinations — so  ran 
the  legend  in  tarnished  gilt  letters  on  a  black  slab 
affixed  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street  door.  On 
other  similar  placards  the  passer-by  might  discern  the 
inscription  :  "  Maxime,  Ladies'  Hairdresser"  or  " Mile. 
Caroline  Gouzy,  Milliner."  On  the  opposite  door- 
post a  hand  painted  beneath  a  couple  of  crossed  foils 
pointed  with  the  first  finger  in  the  direction  of  a  long 
passage  within,  thereby  inviting  amateurs  of  the  art  of 
self-defence  to  pass  through  to  Pijory's  saloon  on  the 
ground  floor  at  the  back  of  the  yard. 

The  house  is  standing  to-day  ;  the  lodgers  are  dififerent, 
that  is  all.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Marche  Saint 
Honors  is  extremely  conservative.  The  whole  quarter 
between  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera 
still  keeps  its  character  ;  it  is  a  bit  of  old  Paris,  but  still 
distinctively  Paris,  as  apart  from  a  provincial  town ;  the 
Paris  of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  years  of  the  Con- 
sulate. Behold  the  narrow  house  front,  four  shutterless 
windows  in  a  row  set  straight  into  the  brick  Avail,  the 
height  of  the  row  diminishing  with  each  successive 
storey.  Observe  the  patches  of  yellowish  stucco,  mask- 
ing the  ends  of  joists  in  the  wall ;  note  the  fantastic 
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attic  windows  roofed  with  slates  which  tardily  and 
imperfectly  replace  the  original  tiles  ;  the  small,  old- 
fashioned  window  panes,  the  narrow  side-walks,  the 
ill-paved  street  with  its  odd-sounding  name  painted  up, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  byegone  day,  at  the  corner — time 
was  when  a  Mme.  Roland  or  a  Diderot  might  have 
lived  in  just  such  a  house  in  just  such  a  street. 

In  1  873,  a  memorable  year  for  old  Legay,  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  was 
occupied  by  a  dairyman,  who  kept  the  traditional 
cr^merie,  a  white  shop  front  picked  out  with  blue. 
Across  the  yard  at  the  back  was  Pijory's  fencing  saloon. 
Maxime,  the  ladies'  hairdresser,  more  or  less  occupied 
the  first  floor  where  his  filthy  little  shop  was  patronized 
by  the  wives  of  local  tradesmen,  and  some  ladies  of 
doubtful  social  position.  The  second  floor  was  en- 
livened by  the  songs  of  the  milliner's  three  assistants, 
over  their  work  of  twisting  tulle,  turning  velvet  bows, 
and  fixing  feathers  into  the  shapes  on  the  wooden  blocks. 
The  third  storey  was  let  to  M.  Legay.  There  he  lived 
with  his  nineteen  year  old  daughter  Christine. 

Ernest  Legay,  early  left  a  widower,  had  brought  up 
his  only  child  in  his  anxious  melancholy  way,  without 
joy  or  satisfaction.  He  was  a  tall,  lanky  creature,  all 
skin  and  bone.  His  air  of  neat  shabbiness,  together 
with  a  woe-begone  visage  not  unlike  the  traditional 
portrait  of  Christ,  aroused  a  very  natural  fear  in  com- 
fortable selfish  people  :  they  were  afraid  that  he  might 
begin  to  ask  for  money,  or  pour  out  a  touching  tale  of 
distress.  His  voice  sounded  as  if  he  had  been  crying, 
and  only  kept  back  the  tears  with  effort ;  it  had  a  trick 
too  of  dropping  suddenly  into  deep  chest  notes,  or  of 
dying  away  altogether,  to  the  dismay  of  his  auditor. 
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But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  old  Legay  had  no  reason  to  be 
melancholy ;  he  had  no  cares  to  worry  him,  of  hopes 
he  had  few;  of  ambitions,  none  whatever.  He  had 
given  private  lessons  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  so  long 
as  he  lived  he  would  go  on  giving  private  lessons. 
During  eight  years  a  rather  clever  wife  had  been  his 
companion.  She  had  tried  to  rouse  him  from  his 
torpor,  to  stir  him  to  effort ;  and  he  had  opposed  her, 
not  with  anger,  but  with  the  passive  resistance  of 
inertia.  The  death  of  his  too  energetic  spouse  came 
to  him  almost  as  a  relief. 

For  long  years  afterwards,  so  long  as  Christine  re- 
mained a  child,  he  enjoyed  the  dull  tranquillity  that 
suited  him  best.  A  wider  street,  a  more  modern  house, 
a  larger  income,  more  work  and  better  pay  would  have 
embarrassed  him.     But  the  time  of  quiet  was  not  to  last 

Christine  grew  up.  She  grew  up  very  quickly; 
scaring  her  father  with  her  merriment,  her  pretty 
audacity.  She  had  all  her  mother's  energy,  with  a 
gay  grace,  and  fearless  good-humour  added.  And  as 
she  grew  older  she  began  to  take  charge  of  the  house- 
hold. She  made  changes.  The  old  servant  who  used  to 
rob  them  was  dismissed.  Then  she  decorated  their 
flat,  very  economically,  with  new  wall-papers  and  fresh 
paint.  Old  Legay,  after  instructing  "backward  youths  " 
in  simple  equations,  and  mumbling  over  de  Viris  with 
them,  would  come  home  wet  with  autumn  rains,  or 
damp  and  bespattered  with  tramping  through  blackened 
city  snow,  and  always  reeking  of  the  cigar  which 
sweetened  his  toil — to  find  a  smart,  bedizened  little 
home,  so  transformed  with  light  paint,  and  muslin  and 
ribbon  bows  that  the  whole  flat  looked  like  a  school- 
girl's bedroom. 
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Christine  would  hurry  out  to  meet  him  on  the 
landing  and  take  his  hat  and  umbrella  and  all  his 
dripping  belongings,  and  divest  him  of  his  velveteen 
coat,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and 
was  never  spoken  of  in  the  house  except  by  its  full 
style  and  title  of  "  the  velveteen  great  coat." 

Then  he  was  invited  to  step  into  the  kitchen  to  rid 
himself  of  the  elastic-side  boots,  so  disguised  in  mud 
that  the  leather  was  no  longer  visible,  his  daughter's 
quick  fingers  deftly  disposing  meanwhile  of  the  old  plug 
of  tobacco  that  he  sometimes  tried  to  smuggle  in  behind 
his  back  or  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  was  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  gay,  beeswaxed  and  varnished  flat.  It  was  all 
done  merrily,  with  big  kisses  on  his  bald  temples,  and 
little  cries — "  Oh  papa,  darling  !  "  "  My  dear  old  dad  !  " 
But  for  all  that,  papa,  smiling  in  his  Christ-like  beard, 
was  not  quite  at  ease.  He  did  not  feel  as  if  he  were  in 
his  own  house.  He  was  out  of  character  in  this  new 
and  youthful  setting.  His  humble  person  had  not 
changed  amid  the  surrounding  restoration.  In  vain 
Christine  covered  the  tarnished  mirror  frames  with  new 
stuffs  ;  old  Legay  looking  in  them  must  behold  the  same 
visage — the  countenance  of  the  deserving  case.  His 
big,  ungainly,  slipshod  feet  looked  like  intruders  on  the 
well-waxed  floors.  And  when  father  and  daughter  sat 
at  table,  Legay  would  suddenly  become  aware  of  a 
lean,  yet  heavy  paw  laid  on  the  water  jug,  a  hairy, 
scaly  paw,  with  black  broken  nails.  How  came  it 
there,  stretched  out  across  the  white  tablecloth, 
beside  Christine's  delicate,  well-kept  hand  ?  Alas ! 
alas !  the  paw  was  his.  There  was  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  or  of  covering  it  decently  with  a  glove,  as 
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he  was  wont  to  do  of   a  Sunday,  when  he  went  out 
with  Christine. 

There  was  another  torment :  the  Sunday  walk  ! 

How  sadly  he  thought  of  the  old  days,  when  he  and 
the  child  and  the  old  servant  in  her  Sunday  best  would 
go  placidly  out  to  walk  in  the  ranks  of  a  procession  of 
citizens,  all  like  Legay  himself,  all  equally  dull,  silent, 
and  ill-favoured,  all  making  their  way  past  the  closed 
shop  window  shutters,  to  stroll  along  the  side-walks  of 
the  Champs-]6lys6es,  or  to  stand  and  watch  the  little 
fleets  that  sail  on  the  fountain  of  the  Tuileries  !  But 
now,  Christine  walked  her  father  off  to  eleven  o'clock 
mass  at  St  Philippe  du  Eoule  (the  most  fashionable  mass 
of  all),  and  afterwards  they  must  go  up  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  I'fitoile,  and  even  further  into  the  Avenue 
du  Bois  as  far  as  the  Porte  Dauphine. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Avenue  was  enlivened  by 
the  soft  rustle  of  silks,  the  splendour  of  the  carriages, 
the  gossip  and  chatter  of  group  after  group.  Men  got 
up  in  the  English  style,  old  gentlemen  white-headed, 
unimpeachably  correct,  young  married  women,  girls  who 
clearly  came  for  flirtation  and  fun.  Through  this  brilliant 
throng  went  Christine,  deliberately  leading  old  Legay. 
People  looked  hard  at  them,  looked  hard  at  Christine. 
Christine  was  very  pretty,  and  always  nicely  dressed, 
for,  like  many  a  daughter  of  this  city  of  Paris,  where 
fashion  seems  to  be  a  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  she 
was  a  born  dressmaker  and  milliner.  Legay,  walking 
by  the  side  of  this  brilliant  vision,  was  dumbfounded. 
He  felt  that  they  were  conspicuous  in  some  way. 
"  They  are  looking  at  me,"  he  thought.  "  I  have  no 
business  here.  I  ought  not  to  come  among  such  people 
as  these."     If  one  of  the  pretty  ladies  or  smart  gentle- 
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men,  or  even  if  one  of  the  footmen  who  sometimes 
followed  with  the  children's  cloaks,  had  walked  up  to 
him  and  said  roughly,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
Legay  would  have  stammered  out  some  sort  of  apology 
and  fled  as  fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him. 

With  such  a  father,  and  such  a  bringing  up  by 
a  simple  servant  girl,  how  did  Christine  come  by  her 
taste,  her  discernment  in  matters  of  luxury  ?  The 
blame  rests  with  the  old  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Sourdi^re.  For  all  its  shabby  appearance  the  house  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Sourdi^re  was  an  evil  counsellor,  and  led 
the  young  girl's  thoughts  astray. 

Christine  always  liked  to  go  downstairs  to  Mme. 
Gouzy's  workroom,  and  there  as  a  little  girl  she  learned 
the  art  and  mystery  of  finery.  Later  on  she  astonished 
the  workroom  with  her  little  deft  fingers.  Again  and 
again  Mme.  Gouzy  offered  to  take  her,  not  as  an 
apprentice,  but  paying  her  from  the  first.  Most  of 
Mme,  Gouzy's  customers  were  the  wives  of  the  trades- 
people round  about,  but  some  of  them  were  well-to-do, 
and  did  not  dress  badly.  These  Christine  looked  over 
with  eyes  that  forgot  nothing.  She  was  fond  of 
admiration  for  its  own  sake,  quite  without  thought  of 
harm  ;  for  the  coarser  tribute  in  men's  glances  was  not 
so  sweet  to  Christine's  vanity  as  the  envy  in  women's 
eyes,  after  one  of  the  keen  looks  that  dissect  another 
woman's  dress. 

The  ladies  that  came  to  Maxime  to  have  their  hair 
waved,  filled  her  with  loathing,  but  for  all  that  she 
made  notes  of  their  clothes  and  the  way  they  did  their 
hair.  As  for  Pijory's  fencing  saloon,  it  enjoyed  a 
certain  reputation  in  the  quarter.  A  great  many 
young  men  went  there,  and  often  of  an  afternoon,  as 
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Christine  sat  alone  in  the  house,  she  looked  down 
through  the  glass  roof  and  watched  the  fencers  in  their 
white  jackets  standing  with  one  foot  stretched  out  to 
cross  foils,  while  the  others,  lounging  about  in  flannel 
gowns  after  a  cold  douche,  would  look  on  and  criticise 
the  fencing.  Christine,  with  her  cool  temperament, 
knew  nothing  of  the  disquiet  and  curiosity  that  per- 
turbed Mme,  Gouzy's  work-girls.  She  looked  at  the 
better  dressed,  or  (to  use  her  own  favourite  word)  the 
"  distinguished-looking  "  among  the  young  men.  The 
most  "  distinguished "  of  Pijory's  pupils  attracted  her 
notice.  The  little  milliner's  apprentices  knew  nearly  all 
of  them. 

"  That  is  Julien  Eenard  that  took  the  first  prize  in 
the  fencing  tournament  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  That  one 
is  Dauriat,  son  of  the  big  linen  draper  in  the  Rue  de 

I'Echelle.     And    that    one "     But    Christine    was 

interested  in  the  young  men,  not  because  they  were 
men,  nor  because  they  were  young,  but  because  they 
had  some  little  part  in  the  brilliant  and  frivolous  life 
of  Paris. 

Christine  was  predestinated.  Every  year  Paris 
swallows  down  thousands  of  such  as  she;  the  pretty 
girl  that  loves  pretty  things  and  knows  all  about  the 
gay  life  of  Paris,  reading  the  "  society  columns "  in 
the  papers,  learning  the  names  of  actors  and  actresses, 
histories  of  women  who  have  their  price.  Of  moral 
teaching  she  had  had  little  or  none.  Her  father  had 
no  more  use  for  principles  than  need  of  a  code  of  morals, 
he  had  no  temptations.  Christine  knew  perfectly  the 
morality  of  great  cities  ;  woman  is  a  luxury,  and  thanks 
to  the  desires  of  men,  enjoyment,  money,  and  an  easy 
life    are  within  her   reach.     The   first    young   man   of 
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fashion  who  made  love  to  her,  told  her  that  she  was 
pretty  and  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  lady,  had  an 
unfair  advantage.  In  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
wanted  to  be  an  honest  girl,  "  You  are  going  to  marry 
me  are  you  not  ? "  she  murmured.  And  the  promise 
was  enough  to  reassure  her. 

Every  time  that  a  girl  is  led  astray  in  this  way 
in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  it  is  as  if  one  more  dark 
drop  must  be  added  to  the  sulphurous  cloud  that  hangs 
like  a  menace  above  those  terrible  great  cities.  The 
daughters  of  the  poor,  just  a  little  above  the  working 
classes,  are  fair  prey.  Now  and  then — once  perhaps  in 
a  thousand  times — one  of  these  emerges  again  to  dazzle 
Paris  with  her  diamonds. 

But  how  about  the  others  ? 

And  now  try  to  imagine  the  third-floor  flat  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  one  January  evening  in  1873. 
It  was  a  mild  wet  winter.  The  one  stove  that  warmed 
all  the  rooms  had  been  relegated  to  the  far  end  of 
their  sitting-room.  Legay  and  Christine  sat  in  the 
dining-room.  For  the  past  three  months  Legay  had 
felt  awkward  in  his  daughter's  presence.  If  anyone 
had  asked  him  why,  he  could  not  have  explained  it. 
He  felt  awkward,  that  was  all.  He  was  dimly  con- 
scious that  she,  too,  felt  embarrassed,  that  she  wanted 
to  tell  him  things  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
say ;  and  in  his  humility,  he  thought  this  natural. 
Still  the  awkwardness  on  both  sides  had  brought  a 
shadow  over  their  life  for  some  months  past.  Legay 
did  not  dare  to  speak  out.  He  was  afraid  he  might 
say  something  that  ought  not  to  be  said,  and  he  had 
seen  that  questions  jarred  on  the  nerves  of  the  once 
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joyous  Christine.  So  he  kept  out  of  her  way  as  much  as 
he  could  ;  and,  as  if  to  be  out  of  sight  behind  the  out- 
spread sheet  of  La  LiherU  was  to  be  out  of  mind,  read 
as  they  only  can  read  for  whom  the  newspaper  is  a 
relaxation  and  not  a  task  to  be  gone  through  daily. 

Suddenly  he  flung  the  paper  away.  He  had  heard 
a  sob,  such  a  sorrowful  little  sob  close  beside  him. 
Could  the  gay  Christine  be  sobbing?  The  poor  pro- 
fessor was  quite  overcome.  Oh,  the  clumsy  pity,  the 
awkward  love  that  he  tried  to  show,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  saying,  "  There,  there,  Christine  !  Come, 
come ! "  in  his  complaining  voice.  And  unable  to 
think  of  anything  better,  he  crumpled  her  fingers  in 
his,  and  ventured  to  stroke  her  hair.  But  Christine 
shook  him  off  in  annoyance. 

"  Let  me  be,  father  ;  sit  down.  Listen.  I  must  tell 
you  about  it.  But  there  is  to  be  no  scolding,  you  know. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  begin  to  blame  me." 

Scolding  ?  Blame  ?  The  good  soul  had  little  thought 
of  either. 

Christine  was  not  sobbing  now.  As  she  sat  there 
with  fever-bright  eyes,  jerking  out  short  phrases  with 
pauses  in  between,  and  moistening  her  dry  lips  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  old  Legay  himself  who  looked 
guilty  ;  he  might  have  been  hearing  a  homily  with 
condign  punishment  to  follow.  The  expression  of  pain 
on  his  Christ-like  face  turned  to  agony.  Only  the 
sudden  twitchings  of  his  dark  brown  beard  betrayed  the 
despairing,  soundless  contortions  of  his  mouth.  His 
breath  came  hard  and  hoarse,  like  the  heavy  breathing 
of  a  sick  man.  "  Oh  !  dear,  dear,  dear  !  Christine  ! 
oh  !  Christine  ! "  that  was  all  he  said.  There  was  no 
anger  in  his  voice  ;  the  words  sounded  like  a  cry  for  help. 
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Christine  came  to  an  end.  There  was  silence.  Then 
a  few  tears  fell ;  she  brushed  them  fiercely  away. 

"  There  it  is Now,  something  must  be  done 

at  once." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Legay,  "  something  ought  to  be  done 
at  once." 

He  looked  at  Christine,  and  that  look  was  a  real 
effort  to  see,  instead  of  the  inattentive  gaze  that  he  was 
wont  to  bestow  upon  things  around  him.  Christine 
looked  so  fragile,  so  changed.  How  was  it  that  he  had 
noticed  nothing  ? 

"  Something  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  What  can 
one  do  ? " 

He  was  ready  to  do  anything  so  long  as  Christine 
did  not  bid  him  think  and  decide. 

"  You  must  go  and  see  the  father,  his  father.  His 
father  will  consent  if  you  go.  He  daren't  himself  He 
is  dreadfully  afraid  of  him." 

"  Well.     Where  does  his  father  live  ?  " 

"  Quite  close  by  in  the  Faubourg — Number  33.  It 
is  M.  d'Ubzac,  the  banker." 

"  Oh  !  Christine  !     M.  d'Ubzac " 

Legay's  mental  faculties  worked  quicker  than  usual 
under  the  stress  of  excitement.  The  imposing  house 
across  the  sanded  courtyard  arose  before  his  eyes ;  he 
saw  the  verandah,  the  sumptuous  street-front,  the  monu- 
mental carriage  entrance.  And  he  must  walk  in,  he 
Legay,  and  ask  for  M.  d'Ubzac,  and  say  to  him,  "  Sir, 
your  son  must  marry  my  daughter ! "  The  bare 
thought  of  it  seemed  so  wild,  so  entirely  outside  the 
necessary  conditions  of  things,  that  he  murmured 
again, 

"Oh!    Christine!" 
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And  Christine,  with  wide  eyes  that  saw  nothing,  felt 
as  he  did  that  it  was  impossible.  There  was  M.  d'Ubzac  ; 
she  knew  him  by  sight.  She  had  often  looked  out  for 
his  brougham  and  pair  of  grays.  She  had  seen  him  as 
he  stepped  into  it,  a  little  florid-looking  man  with  silver 
hair  and  beard,  and  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  a  purple 
flower  in  the  morning,  a  white  flower  at  night.  He 
was  always  very  carefully  dressed.  Then  she  tried  to 
imagine  her  father's  sorry  figure  slipping  into  the  house, 
into  the  private  study  of  the  potentate ;  it  all  seemed  at 
once  so  grotesque  and  so  improbable  that  she  lost  heart, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Papa  !  Papa  !  please " 

Old  Legay  was  there  at  once,  at  her  knees,  all  the 
embarrassment  was  gone.  He  had  found  Christine 
again.  He  loved  her  better  as  she  was  now.  Her 
shame  had  brought  them  nearer.  He  held  her  tight 
and  close,  and  felt  her  return  the  pressure  as  she  had 
never  done  before.  She  had  grown  smaller,  in  some  way, 
and  he  felt  greater.     She  was  leaning  upon  him. 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  see  M.  d'Ubzac." 

And  on  the  morrow  he  went. 

All  night  he  had  lain  awake,  thinking  over  what  he 
had  to  say  with  all  his  feeble  might,  his  weak  in- 
telligence ;  trying  with  his  poor  imagination  to  foresee 
what  the  interview  would  be  like.  From  time  to  time 
he  thought,  "  I  have  a  heart  complaint ;  if  I  could  only 
die  to-night,  there  would  be  no  going  there  to-morrow." 
Then  he  remembered  that  Christine  had  no  one  else 
to  protect  her ;  it  was  cowardly  and  selfish  of  him  not 
to  face  the  position.  Morning  came,  he  got  up  and 
shaved  himself  and  dressed,  putting  on  his  best  great- 
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coat,  and  newest  hat.      Christine  had  a  letter  to  show 
him.      It  had  come  a  few  minutes  since. 

"Darling, — My  father  will  see  M.  Legay  to-day  at 
half-past  twelve. — Your  Henri." 

So  Legay  could  give  his  usual  morning  lesson  in 
mathematics.  He  was  coaching  an  unlicked  cub,  the 
son  of  a  tradesman  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  he  had  a 
matriculation  class  in  Latin  at  the  Institution  Rupert, 
in  the  Rue  du  Vingt-neuf  Juillet.  At  noon  he  came 
back  along  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore.  His  boots  were 
splashed,  in  spite  of  all  bis  care,  and  his  coat  was  full 
of  creases.  Christine  had  tied  his  cravat  before  he 
went  out  but  it  had  come  undone  somehow  during  the 
lesson,  and  he  had  tied  it  again  himself  in  a  sort  of 
crooked  X  with  one  end  shorter  than  the  other.  He 
wanted  to  time  his  call  on  M.  d'Ubzac  punctually,  so  he 
walked  to  and  fro  along  the  street,  and  stood  pondering 
before  a  shop  window  full  of  lamp  shades ;  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  hats  and  toques  on  the  stands,  in  a  milliner's 
window,  he  seemed  to  see  Christine  twisting  bows  for 
Mme.  Gouzy,  "  Christine,"  he  murmured,  "  my  darling  !  " 
Something  like  anger  flushed  his  face.  He  took  out 
his  watch.  It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve. 
He  hurried  to  the  Hotel  d'Ubzac. 

As  he  went  in  at  the  gate,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
only  one  glove.  He  had  dropped  the  other  somewhere 
on  the  way,  or  perhaps  he  had  left  it  behind  at  his 
pupil's  house.      It  was  too  late  to  look  for  it  now. 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  before  the 
massive  doorway,  he  pressed  the  catch  of  the  electric  bell. 

The  stern  and  awful  aspect  of  the  varnished  door, 
the  majesty  of  the  heavy  stone  fagade  had  by  no  means 
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prepared  the  poor  mathematical  master  for  the  respect- 
ful manner  of  the  Swiss  in  olive  green  livery,  who, 
gold-laced  cap  in  hand  replied  at  once  when  Legay  gave 
his  name. 

"  M.  d'Ubzac  is  expecting  Monsieur.  Opposite,  be- 
neath the  verandah." 

Old  Legay  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  hear  this.  Bare- 
headed, with  coat-tails  flying,  he  crossed  the  finely  sanded 
courtyard,  to  the  wide  flight  of  steps  under  the  verandah. 
A  bell  rang  twice  beneath  an  imperative  hammer,  as  if 
to  warn  the  footman  on  guard  in  the  vestibule — "  Look 
out !  Here  comes  old  Legay  !  "  Whereupon  the  hulking 
fellows  in  satin  breeches  with  white  stockings  over  their 
calves,  came  up  and  bowed  and  took  Legay 's  umbrella, 
all  with  the  same  politeness.  And  Legay  said,  "  Oh, 
thank  you,  sir,  don't  trouble,"  but  the  footman  took  it  all 
the  same,  and  then  Legay  wanted  to  give  him  his  hat  as 
well,  but  the  man  did  not  seem  to  understand  and  left 
him  in  possession  of  it.  Then  Legay  followed  the  calves 
of  another  flunkey  up  a  broad  Smyrna-carpeted  staircase, 
with  square  brass  stair  rods,  and  a  door  was  thrown  open. 

"M.  Legay,"  the  servant  announced. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir." 

A  rotund  little  man,  with  a  red  countenance  in  a 
setting  of  snowy  hair  and  beard,  bounded  out  from 
behind  an  Empire  bureau  in  yellow  citron-wood,  loaded 
with  bronze  ornaments,  and  came  forward  holding  out 
both  hands. 

Legay,  clutching  his  hat  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  sub- 
mitted the  right  hand  in  its  black  glove  to  the  grasp 
of  the  banker's  muscular  fingers. 

"  Take  a  seat,  my  dear  M.  Legay.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,  delighted." 
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Legay  sat  down.  He  of  the  red  countenance  again 
installed  himself  behind  the  Empire  bureau.  The  keen 
eyes,  under  the  bushy  white  eyebrows,  fastened  upon 
Legay's  left  hand.  Unconsciously,  Legay  himself  began 
to  look  at  it  too ;  its  nudity  seemed  to  him  positively 
indecent.  He  next  became  aware  that  the  hand  was 
covered  with  powdered  chalk,  wiped  from  the  black 
board  by  the  duster ;  the  brim  of  his  hat  too  was  dotted 
over  with  white  finger  marks.  This  discovery  com- 
pleted his  confusion. 

"  So,  my  dear  M.  Legay,"  the  banker  began  hurriedly, 
"  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  know 
you  by  reputation  ;  you  are  a  very  good  fellow,  a  gentle- 
man, one  can  speak  openly  with  you.  Here  is  a  big 
tile  come  tumbling  down  about  our  ears,  a  big  tile, 
eh  ?  Our  young  people  have  been  very  foolish,  very 
foolish  !  But  it  can't  be  helped.  We  must  be  in- 
dulgent, we  have  been  young  ourselves.  In  short,  it 
can  all  be  arranged,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  little  good- 
will on  either  side." 

An  experienced  observer  could  not  have  failed  to  note 
a  certain  embarrassment  in  M.  d'Ubzac's  first  volubility  ; 
but  his  self-possession  returned  as  the  worthy  man  before 
him  sat  there  silent  and  scared. 

"  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  my  dear  M.  Legay,  in  think- 
ing that  I  may  count  on  your  concurrence  to  set  these 
things  right  as  soon  as  possible  before  any  gossip  can  be 
spread  that  might  injure  Mile.  Legay's  reputation  ? " 

"Why — certainly — yes,  sir.  Thank  you,"  returned 
Legay. 

"  Then  all  can  be  arranged." 

M.  d'Ubzac  seized  the  end  of  a  speaking  tube  that 
lay  beside  him  on  a  little  brass  lyre-shaped  stand.     He 
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blew  down  the  tube  and  listened,  a  whistle  sounded 
in  reply,  "  Send  up  M.  Slirier,"  he  whispered,  to  the 
mouthpiece. 

From  that  moment  old  Legay  had  no  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  all  that  was  going  on  about  him  till 
he  found  himself  outside  in  the  Faubourg,  and  the 
olive-liveried  Swiss  bowing  again  and  shutting  the 
door. 

Sitting  there,  like  a  playgoer  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  act  of  a  new  piece,  he  heard  perfectly  well 
all  that  was  said,  but  the  why  and  wherefore  of  what  was 
said  and  done,  and  its  connection  with  actual  life  entirely 
escaped  him. 

He  saw  a  tall,  well-dressed  young  fellow,  with  a  bald 
forehead,  red-brown  moustache,  and  jaded  handsome 
face,  come  into  M.  d'Ubzac's  study.  The  name  of  the 
newcomer  was  not  pronounced.  There  was  some  talk 
of  marriage,  of  an  assured  position,  of  forty  thousand 
francs  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  then  both  M. 
d'Ubzac  and  the  tall  young  man  shook  hands  cordially 
with  old  Legay. 

Again,  the  Smyrna-carpeted  staircase,  the  sanded 
courtyard,  the  respectful  door-porter,  the  pavement 
outside. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  Christine  ? "  he  asked  himself, 
as  he  went  through  the  Faubourg,  as  he  climbed  the 
three  flights  of  stairs  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere.  He 
felt  miserably  sure  that  something  dreadful  was  coming 
upon  them,  was  coming  soon ;  something  more  painful 
for  Christine  than  the  pangs  of  child-birth ;  and  this 
time  he  was  partly  to  blame,  he  had  had  some  share  in 
bringing  it  about. 

"  How  shall  I  explain  to  Christine  ? " 
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There  was  no  need  to  explain  anything.  He  found 
her  sitting  in  the  easy-chair,  staring  before  her;  her 
eyes  burnt  with  dried-up  tears,  her  chin  on  her  hands, 
her  elbows  on  her  knees.  With  a  movement  of  her 
head  she  called  his  attention  to  a  letter  that  lay  open 
on  the  table,  and  Legay  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  read  it  through. 

"My  Darling, — My  father  is  inexorable.  Without 
telling  me  about  it  he  has  had  me  removed  from  my 
post.  I  am  to  go  out  to  Brezina,  in  South  Algeria,  as 
assistant  judge.  Before  this  letter  reaches  you  I  shall 
have  started.  Do  not  reproach  me  with  weakness,  no  one 
can  stand  out  against  my  father.  Still  underneath  it 
all  he  is  kind  and  wise.  His  first  thought  was  to 
secure  a  name  for  our  child,  and  an  assured  position 
for  you.  Forgive  me,  I  am  heart-broken.  Remember 
that  I  am  suffering  too,  and  that  exile  will  be  hard. 
One  last  kiss.  Henri." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Christine. 

Legay  held  it  out.  Without  rising  from  her  chair 
she  flung  the  sheet  of  paper  into  the  fire,  and  watched 
it  blaze.  When  nothing  of  it  was  left  but  thin  black 
ashes,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  father's  face. 

"  Did  you  accept  ? " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then  Legay  said, 
shaking  his  head, 

"  I  said  nothing ;  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say." 

"  You  accepted,  in  short  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  she  returned  sadly. 


CHAPTER  III 

Fr]6d:^rique's  first  recollections  carried  her  back  to  a 
life  usually  quiet  enough,  with  a  continual  threat  of 
storms  that  actually  burst  at  long  intervals.  Frederique 
remembered  her  grandfather  Legay,  who  adored  her, 
and  took  her  out  for  walks  on  Sundays,  and  brought  her 
sugar-plums  whenever  he  came  home  ;  she  distinctly 
remembered  bis  sad  face,  with  the  hollows  in  it,  and  his 
grizzled  red-brown  hair.  She  could  recall  her  mother, 
too,  as  she  used  to  be — still  very  pretty,  her  delicate 
face  worn  by  maternity  and  cares.  And,  not  less 
clearly,  she  remembered  someone  whom  everybody  in 
the  house  called  "  Papa,"  He  was  not  very  often  to  be 
seen.  But  every  now  and  again,  a  man  with  a  red- 
brown  moustache  appeared  in  the  flat  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Sourdi^re,  and  his  appearance  punctually  brought  on 
the  storms  of  which  they  all  lived  in  dread — Legay, 
Christine,  Frederique,  and  even  the  maid -of-all- work. 

Constant  Surier,  the  husband  M.  d'Ubzac  had 
chosen  for  Christine,  was  irritable,  unreasonable,  and 
violent, — not  with  Frederique  (he  scarcely  spoke  to  the 
child),  but  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law.  At  bottom 
he  was  not  exactly  cruel.  He  was  neither  worse  nor 
better  than  hundreds  of  young  men  in  great  cities,  who, 
driven  by  cravings  after  luxury  and  love  of  idleness, 
take  to  gambling,  betting  on  the  turf,  and  still  shadier 
courses.     Siirier    was   a    clerk  in  the   disputed  claims 
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department  of  Ubzac's  bank ;  he  was  not  very  well 
thought  of  there,  and  was  close  upon  dismissal,  from 
which  his  marriage  with  Christine  saved  him.  Thanks 
to  the  banker's  forty  thousand  francs,  he  paid  his  more 
pressing  debts,  and  had  something  over  to  use  as  bait 
in  the  endless  money-getting  dodges  devised  by  his 
fraudulent  ingenuity.  The  fraud  went,  so  to  speak, 
completely  through  the  man's  nature  ;  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  sham  honesty,  sham  elegance,  sham  clever- 
ness, sham  manners.  Having  accepted  the  bargain 
offered  by  M.  d'Ubzac,  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
despise  his  wife  and  father-in-law.  He  submitted  to 
be  married,  but  declined  to  put  himself  about.  So 
Christine  lived  on  in  her  old  home  ;  and  a  separate  room 
upon  the  same  landing,  with  a  door  opposite  their  own, 
was  taken  for  her  husband.  Sprier  had  his  own  door- 
key.  And  they  made  much  of  him,  serving  him  dainty 
food  and  nursing  him  when  he  was  ill,  for  he  was 
extremely  delicate.  Tuberculosis  was  undermining  his 
constitution. 

After  his  marriage  he  still  continued  to  figure  as  one 
of  the  clerks  at  Ubzac's  bank,  but  he  very  seldom  went 
to  the  office  ;  the  banker  put  up  with  his  absence  ;  he 
even  saved  him  now  and  again  from  the  final  plunge 
by  a  timely  present  of  money.  M.  d'Ubzac  took  the 
health  of  his  tiresome  client  into  consideration  ;  he 
knew  that  the  little  annuity  would  not  be  needed  for  long. 

Fr^d^rique  was  nearly  seven  years  old  when  she 
began  to  understand  what  the  man  with  the  auburn 
moustache  was  to  her  mother  and  grandfather.  Neither 
Legay  nor  Christine  had  sufficient  strength  of  soul  to 
bear  such  a  heavy  secret  in  silence,  and  Fred6rique  was 
the    only    creature   to  whom  they  could  speak  of  it. 
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Fr6d6rique  knew  that  her  father  was  not  her  father  ; 
they  had  told  the  child  that  in  hours  of  bitterness. 
Christine  and  Legay  wanted  the  little  ally,  feeling 
that  she  was  better  than  they  were,  to  help  them  to 
bear  up  against  this  contemptuous  intruder  who  filled 
their  lives.  Legay  hated  Surier.  Christine's  attitude 
towards  her  husband  was  a  singular  one ;  not  till  later 
did  Frederique  understand  how  it  was  that  her  mother 
came  to  be  a  slave  to  the  man  who  despised  and  ill- 
used  her. 

A  scene  between  them  let  light  in  upon  the  child's 
mind. 

One  morning  about  five  o'clock  Constant  Siirier  came 
home  in  the  peculiar  humour  that  boded  a  storm  for 
Christine,  Fr6d^rique,  and  old  Legay.  Surier  had 
been  gambling  all  night ;  he  had  lost ;  he  had  had  a 
glass  of  liqueur,  only  one  glass  (drink  was  not  among  his 
failings),  but  one  was  enough  to  rack  his  exhausted 
frame  with  agonies  of  cramp.  With  the  irritability  of 
bared  nerves,  he  was  savage  to  his  wife,  and  to  every 
one  that  came  near  him.  Frederique  lying  awake  in 
the  little  dressing-room  next  her  mother's  bedroom, 
heard  Christine's  reproaches  once  again.  A  cleverer 
woman  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
husband,  for  he  was  weak  rather  than  wicked  ;  and  she 
might  have  gained  a  hold  on  Constant  by  working  on 
the  fundamental  cowardice  of  his  nature,  and  making 
him  see  that  he  was  killing  himself.  Christine,  on  the 
contrary,  told  him  with  many  words  that  he  was  idle, 
profligate,  and  dishonest ;  not  a  single  one  of  the  hard 
names  which  he  deserved  did  she  spare  him,  till  she 
drove  the  man  frantic.  Frederique  must  listen  to  all 
the  usual  epithets,  and  to  all  S^lrier's  retorts  besides. 
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The  whole  history  of  the  marriage  was  dragged  to  light 
with  insulting  phrases.  The  child  was  familiar  with  the 
phrases,  but  just  now,  what  with  the  rage  over  gambling 
losses,  what  with  the  exasperation  of  physical  pain,  they 
seemed  to  burst  out  and  break  like  pustules. 

"  If  I  had  a  respectable  home  to  go  to,  do  you  suppose 
I  should  ever  think  of  going  out  ?  This  is  what  one 
gets  after  sacrificing  oneself  to  save  the  reputation 
of  a " 

Sometimes  there  was  the  sound  of  a  blow.  The 
exasperated  man  would  strike  his  wife,  but  never  very 
heavily ;  he  shrank  on  his  own  account  from  giving  the 
blow,  for  he  nearly  always  paid  the  penalty  at  once  in 
a  fainting  fit.  This  time  there  was  the  ugly  scuffle, 
followed  by  cries  and  tears,  and  Surier  fell  exhausted  on 
the  bed.  His  wife  undressed  him,  and  waited  on  him  ; 
and  little  by  little  his  sick  groanings  ceased.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room. 

Fr^d^rique  fell  asleep  again.  It  was  broad  daylight 
when  she  awoke.  Nobody  thought  of  her  when  Siirier 
was  in  the  house.  She  dressed  very  quietly,  with 
noiseless  movements,  and  slipped  into  the  dining-room, 
opening  the  door  cautiously.  In  a  moment  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  ought  to  shut  the  door  again  or  to  go 
forward.  She  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  a  little  figure 
turned  to  stone. 

The  two  whom  she  saw  did  not  see  her.  It  was 
Christine,  and  Stlrier  was  with  her,  Christine  sitting 
on  Surier's  knee ;  he  clasping  her  in  his  arms  with 
the  hectic  eagerness  of  disease,  she,  her  throat  flung 
back,  cooing  to  him  like  a  dove.  They  were  so  absorbed 
in  themselves  that  the  child  managed  to  close  the  door, 
unnoticed,  and  escape. 
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Frederique  was  nearly  eight  years  old  when  Surier 
grew  worse  and  could  not  leave  the  house.  The  con- 
sumptive patient's  white  face,  so  refined,  so  changeful 
in  expression,  was  now  in  their  midst ;  the  storm  was 
always  there,  but  spread  out  as  it  were ;  transmuted 
into  heavy  settled  gloom. 

Those  were  hard  months  for  Fr^d^rique.  Surier's 
presence  filled  her  with  physical  loathing.  It  stiffened 
her  and  made  her  nervous ;  she  could  not  eat,  she  could 
not  speak  freely  if  he  was  there.  Her  health  began  to 
suffer  ;  and  the  thing  that  pained  her  most  of  all  was 
her  mother's  anxious  care  of  the  invalid.  By  this  time 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  away  and  take  her 
grandfather  with  her.  It  was  one  of  these  long- 
meditated,  deeply  matured  plans  that  lonely  children 
make,  and  something  assuredly  would  have  come  of  it 
but  Surier  suddenly  grew  worse  and  after  an  agony 
of  three  weeks,  he  died. 

Christine  was  expecting  the  birth  of  another  child. 

After  Surier's  death,  Frederique  at  last  knew  what  it 
was  to  enjoy  her  youth,  that  sweetest  experience  of  all. 

No  more  looking  out  for  storms  in  the  flat  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Sourdiere !  Frederique,  strong,  bright  and 
healthy,  loved  life.  She  was  curious  after  knowledge, 
she  plied  her  grandfather  with  questions  till  she  got 
beyond  his  modest  depth ;  she  rummaged  every  book 
that  came  in  her  way.  She  began,  without  any  sense 
of  effort,  to  learn  the  dead  languages  and  history  at 
once.  In  English  she  made  a  beginning,  in  play,  with 
a  governess  who  lived  near  by.  For  arithmetic  she 
showed  a  special  aptitude,  and  already  knew  all  that 
her  master  could  teach  her.  At  ten  years  old,  Frederi- 
que was  certainly  Legay's  best  pupil.     She  knew  the 
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usual  amount  of  Latin  and  the  elements  of  Greek ; 
Greek  and  Latin  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  household 
life  as  the  bonnets  that  Christine  trimmed.  Frederique 
was  no  great  hand  at  ordinary  woman's  work,  her  tastes 
did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  but  she  imposed  them  on 
herself  as  an  exercise  of  energy.  She  had  had  such 
woeful  examples  of  failure  in  duty  before  her  eyes, 
since  she  began  to  see  for  herself,  that  she  had  con- 
ceived a  respect  for  will,  and  a  dim  idea  of  personal 
dignity.  Her  grandfather's  humility  humiliated  her ; 
she  had  fathomed  the  depths  of  her  mother's  degrada- 
tion under  S^rier's  rule,  she  suffered  a  tenacious  root  of 
pride  to  grow  strong  within  her. 

She  loved  her  mother  dearly,  she  was  fond  of  old 
Legay,  but  child  as  she  was,  she  felt  that  they  were, 
morally  speaking,  creatures  of  a  smaller  growth  than 
herself;  much  as  a  Creole  child  might  feel  that  he  was 
superior  to  a  grown-up  negro.  Even  in  things  that 
old  Legay  had  taught  her,  she  understood  much  of 
which  he  himself  had  no  suspicion.  Christine  would 
never  be  visited  by  the  scruples,  the  hopes,  the  hate, 
the  joys  that  the  child  felt  keenly  in  her  solitude. 

A  thing  that  happened,  when  the  baby  L6a  (born 
after  S^rier's  death)  was  about  a  year  old,  shows  the 
moral  ascendancy  that  Frederique  had  gained  by  the 
sheer  force  of  a  character  cast  in  a  sterner  mould. 

Sometime  about  the  new  year  a  letter  always  came 
to  the  Eue  de  la  Sourdiere.  The  envelope,  addressed  to 
FrMerique,  always  contained  a  note  for  a  hundred 
francs.  During  Siirier's  lifetime,  the  note  was,  as  might 
be  supposed,  intercepted  by  him;  Frederique  only  heard 
vague  talk  of  a  sum  sent  every  year  by  some  mysterious 
divinity.      But    the    year  after   L6a   was  born,    when 
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Fred^rique  saw  her  mother  draw  the  blue  note  from 
the  envelope  and  wave  it  about  in  one  of  the  fits  of  glee 
in  which  the  essential  childishness  of  her  nature  revived, 
while  Legay  rubbed  his  hands,  a  question  rose  to  her 
lips.  Still  she  said  nothing.  She  went  away  to  her 
room,  and  stood  there  thinking  for  some  time  behind 
the  bolted  door,  biting  her  upper  lip  as  she  was  apt  to 
do,  and  swinging  her  arms  to  and  fro.  She  was  examin- 
ing herself,  wondering  whether  her  knowledge  of  things, 
her  notion  of  her  rights  was  clear  enough  for  her  to  act 
upon  a  violent  impulse  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the 
note,  and  her  parent's  behaviour. 

Probably  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was 
right,  and  underatood  the  matter  fully ;  for  this  time 
she  said  nothing.  Legay  and  Christine  exchanged 
glances,  on  the  whole  they  felt  shy  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  even  then  was  morally  their  superior, 
and  when  she  left  the  room  they  put  away  the 
hundred  francs.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
note.  They  thought  the  child  had  forgotten,  they 
themselves  forgot.  Frederique  did  not  forget.  At 
her  favourite  time  for  thinking,  as  she  lay  at  night 
in  her  little  cot-bed,  gazing  wide-eyed  into  the  dark- 
ness before  she  fell  asleep,  she  thought  all  that  year 
of  the  31st  of  December,  of  the  arrival  of  the  letter, 
of  the  blue  bank  bill.  She  grew  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  the  money  was  really  hers;  and  her  con- 
science, honestly  questioned,  pointed  out  imperiously 
"what  ought  to  be  done."  Those  were  the  words 
she  used  in  her  discussions  with  herself  When  the 
31st  of  December  actually  brought  the  envelope  and  the 
money,  Frederique  held  out  her  hand  to  her  mother,  and, 
electrified  by  her  accumulation  of  energy,  she  spoke : 
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"  Mother,  is  that  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Christine,  a  little  surprised. 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  me." 

Frederique  so  rarely  asked  anything  for  herself,  and  her 
wishes  were  always  so  obviously  reasonable,  that  Christine 
unthinkingly  handed  her  the  envelope  at  once. 

The  little  girl  opened  it,  and  looked  at  the  bank  bill. 
It  was  a  new  one,  as  in  previous  years. 

"  It  is  really  mine,  mamma,  is  it  not  ? " 

Christine  had  no  presence  of  mind  left. 

"  How  stupid  you  are ! "  she  stammered  in  her 
embarrassment ;  "  it  is  for  us  all,  for  you  and  me.  Do 
you  want  to  spend  it  on  yourself  ? " 

"  Mamma,"  Frederique  began  again,  "  I  think  M. 
d'Ubzac  means  it  for  me." 

Old  Legay  took  Frederique's  part,  hers  was  assuredly 
the  winning  side. 

"  Yes,  it  belongs  to  you.  Buy  whatever  you  like  with 
the  money,  but  let  your  mother  have  a  little  of  it." 

Frederique  kept  the  note  in  her  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,  mamma.  I  have  forty  francs  of  my 
own  that  I  have  saved.  That  is  all  I  have.  I  beg  your 
pardon — take  them — and  all  I  save  afterwards  you  shall 
have  too,  but  let  me  send  this  back  to  M.  d'Ubzac." 

The  last  words  cost  too  violent  an  effort.  She  lost 
control  of  herself,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Christine  and  Legay  overcome  with  confusion,  lowered 
their  eyes,  and  said  nothing.  A  silence,  heavy  with  pain, 
weighed  upon  all  three.  Legay  coughed.  Frdd^rique  ran 
away  and  locked  herself  into  her  room,  but  she  took  the 
note  with  her. 

"  The  child  is  crazy,"  said  her  mother. 

"  After  all  it  belongs  to  her,"  returned  Legay.     But 
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he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  hope  this  will  not  lead  to 
trouble.  She  was  quite  right  to  do  as  she  did.  She  is 
an  extraordinary  child." 

"  Yes,  quite  right." 

The  two  oppressed  creatures,  after  bringing  about 
their  own  moral  abdication,  and  acquiescing  for  long 
years  in  it,  felt  the  thrill  of  a  breath  of  freedom.  The 
first  reaction  of  independence  intoxicated  them.  They 
made  the  wildest  plans,  all  of  Christine's  suggesting. 
Old  Legay  was  to  go  to  M.  d'Ubzac  and  throw  the 
bank  bill  in  his  face.  At  the  very  least  Christine  was 
for  sending  it  back  with  an  insulting  letter. 

They  were  not  put  to  the  proof  of  carrying  out  these 
projects. 

The  bill  never  appeared  again,  and  Fr^d^rique  said 
not  another  word  about  it.  She  simply  returned  it  to 
the  banker  with  these  few  words,  the  result  of  a  whole 
year's  meditation  : 

"  Many  thanks  to  M.  d'Ubzac,  and  please  not  to  send 
any  more.  Fr6d6rique." 

And  in  this  way  a  child's  firm  little  hand  broke  the 
last  remaining  link  between  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Sourdiere  and  the  mansion  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore. 

A  new  impassioned  interest  came  however  to  brighten 
life  for  Frederique.  Lea,  her  sister,  now  two  years  old, 
was  beginning  to  babble  and  laugh  divinely.  Motherly 
affection  had  never  led  Christine  to  spoil  her  older 
child,  now  it  was  roused  to  an  almost  morbid  degree 
for  this  little  late-comer.  Frederique  was  by  no  means 
jealous.      She    was   watching  the  little  creature's  de- 
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velopment,  at  first  with  almost  fearful  curiosity,  after- 
wards with  something  like  awe.  She  had  gazed 
solemnly  for  minutes  at  a  time  at  the  new-born  baby, 
the  tiny  crumpled  face,  the  wrinkled  hands  belonging 
to  the  wailing  bundle  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  an 
easy-chair.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the  bundle  took 
human  shape,  it  was  Fr^derique,  far  more  than 
Christine,  who  watched  the  successive  transformations. 
She  would  stand  for  hours  besides  the  cradle,  in  her 
short  sheath-like  alpaca  frock,  noticing  every  movement 
of  the  moist  baby  lips,  the  animal  activity  of  feet  and 
hands,  and,  most  of  all,  the  first  slow  turning  of  the 
blue  eyes  beneath  the  eyelids.  The  eyes  were  really 
enormous  ;  at  a  little  distance  you  could  see  nothing 
but  the  two  wide  open  blue  corn-flowers  blossoming  in 
L^a's  tiny  quaint  face,  where  other  features  were  not  as 
yet.  Fr6d^rique  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  dawn  of 
thought  in  those  blue  eyes.  She  wanted  to  see  the 
very  moment  when  L6a  first  began  to  think.  And 
she  positively  saw  the  dawn.  She  learned  to  know 
all  the  little  dumb  ways  that  express  baby-wants, 
baby-feelings,  and  by  and  by  the  first  glimmerings 
of  the  association  of  baby-ideas.  It  might  be  said  of 
her  that  she  coaxed  forth  her  sister's  thoughts ; 
as  mind  rose  up  from  the  obscure  depths  of  wailing 
matter.  Before  Lea  could  speak,  her  eyes  turned 
to  Fred^rique,  who  always  knew  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  Next,  she  used  to  talk  to  Fr^d^rique  in  a 
language  of  her  own,  Nobody  but  Fr^d^rique  under- 
stood it  at  first.  Christine  should  have  been  jealous 
then,  if  she  had  been  able  to  comprehend  any  demon- 
strations of  affection  that  were  not  noisy  and  external. 
Now,   Fr^d^rique  scarcely  ever  kissed   her  sister,  she 
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never  sang  to  her,  seldomer  still  nursed  her  or  trotted 
her  on  her  knee ;  so  Christine  left  Fr^derique  the  one 
domain  that  she  coveted,  and  Fred^rique,  without 
formulating  the  thought  to  herself,  loved  to  look  into 
a  great  mystery. 

As  L^a  emerged  from  the  limbo  of  infancy  and  began 
to  crawl  about  and  chatter,  as  she  grew  into  that  sweet 
and  wonderful  thing  that  touches  the  least  responsive 
heart,  Christine  and  Fr6d6rique  each  kept  the  part 
that  they  had  chosen.  Lea's  kisses,  her  laughter,  and 
baby  ways  were  all  for  Christine ;  Fred^rique  was  the 
mirror  of  her  thoughts ;  Freddrique  to  her  meant  the 
explanation  of  things,  nothing  came  into  her  fast- 
forming  mind,  nothing  came  out  that  was  not,  so  to 
speak,  controlled  by  her  elder  sister.  Impressions  of 
the  outer  world  were  filtered  for  the  younger  child 
through  Fred^rique's  clear  mind,  and  before  very  long 
the  moral  truths  revealed  to  Frederique  in  her  unhappy 
childhood  would  be  sifted  and  passed  on  in  the  same 
way. 

During  those  years  Fate  paid  the  humble  folk  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  the  arrears  of  happiness  owing  to 
them  ;  nay,  Fate  even  consented  to  make  them  advances. 
Christine  with  her  bonnets  and  old  Legay  with  his  lessons 
were  earning  between  them  nearly  five  thousand  francs 
a  year.  Again  and  again  had  Christine  been  tempted  to 
give  up  working  for  someone  else  and  to  take  over  the 
millinery  business  herself.  Frederique  always  gently 
opposed  this,  and  her  mother  might  pout,  but  she  always 
gave  in  to  Frederique's  will. 

She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  a  workroom  in 
their  house,  not  so  much  because  of  the  trouble  of 
managing  the  little  business,  and  looking  after  receipts 
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and  payments  (for  Fr6d<5rique  knew  that  she  was  a 
good  manager),  but  because  she  shrank  from  contact 
with  such  girls  as  Mme.  Gouzy's  apprentices.  She 
avoided  them  as  much  as  she  could,  but  her  mother 
sometimes  sent  her  down  to  the  workroom,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  there,  standing  soberly  in  her  sheath- 
like black  alpaca  dress,  while  the  apprentices  (girls  of 
her  own  age)  amused  themselves  with  spicing  their  con- 
versation, to  see  the  effect  in  the  expression  of  her  grave 
face.  Then  Fr^d^rique  came  by  chance  on  the  appoint- 
ments that  they  kept  with  men  in  the  streets  after  working 
hours.  Her  childhood,  her  girlish  meditations  told  her 
what  it  all  meant,  and  at  the  near  presence  of  cynical 
vice  she  felt  as  if  death  were  brushing  past  her.  It  was 
like  physical  pain  to  her  to  see  one  of  these  young 
creatures  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  pleasant,  pretty 
girls  as  some  of  them  were,  walking  along  the  street, 
while  a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  glossy  silk  hat  and 
irreproachable  gloves,  went  beside  her,  devouring  the 
fair  head  with  satyr's  eyes.  And  the  child  herself — 
bridling,  laughing,  cooing,  all  blushes  at  his  free  talk. 

Fr^d^rique  would  fly  to  her  room  for  refuge,  and  sit 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  her  head  on  her  hands,  heart- 
sore,  as  the  billows  of  consternation,  of  indignation 
passed  over  her. 

"  And  they  allow  this  to  go  on  ?  Rich  men  that 
have  all  they  want  and  can  marry  anyone  they  please, 
are  allowed  to  lie  in  wait  for  poor  work-girls  and  lead 
them  astray  ?  And  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it !  No 
punishment  for  them  !      Oh !  wicked  that  they  are  !  " 

It  was  the  men  that  she  blamed.  She  knew  that  the 
girls  were  by  the  nature  of  things  an  easy  prey,  made 
for  the  rich  man's  pleasure.     And  then  she  would  go 
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back  to  Christine  and  put  her  arms  about  her  mother 
with  a  rather  shy  kiss.  Fr^derique,  like  all  people 
whose  feelings  are  strong,  was  only  shy  for  demonstra- 
tions of  tenderness.  She  loved  and  admired  her  mother 
for  the  respectable  life  that  she  led,  after  that  one  sin 
which  had  made  her  all  the  dearer.  Frederique  would 
not  if  she  could  have  blotted  it  out  of  the  past ;  she 
was  conscious  that  in  it  lay  the  source  of  her  own  moral 
strength.  What  she  would  have  effaced  if  she  could 
was  the  abdication  afterwards — the  shameful  marriage, 
and  in  that  marriage  the  sensuality  of  which  she  had 
been  the  clear-eyed,  indignant  witness, 

Frederique's  premature  knowledge  of  life  had  formed 
her  heart.  This  she  knew,  and  yet  for  some  reason  she 
tried  to  hide  what  she  knew  from  the  sister  growing  up 
beside  her.  We  are  fearful  for  those  we  love.  And 
Frederique  was  clear-sighted  in  her  reading  of  the 
character  of  the  fair-haired  little  one  with  the  eyes  like 
corn-flowere.  Lea  was  so  pretty,  so  affectionate,  so 
amusing  in  her  ways,  but  the  fervour  of  will  which  in 
Frederique  was  like  a  heritage  of  race,  burned  less 
fiercely  in  the  younger  sister.  And  Frederique  knew 
it.  Not  that  little  Lea  was  either  dull  or  idle ;  but 
there  was  a  trace  of  Christine's  frivolity  in  her  with 
something  else,  a  tendency  to  anger,  to  sudden  childish 
outbreaks  of  temper,  which  she  had  from  her  father. 
Frederique  struggled  persistently  with  the  evil  instinct, 
and  triumphed.  She  knew  her  sister's  nature  so 
thoroughly  that,  like  an  experienced  seaman  on  the 
look-out,  she  saw  the  storm  afar,  and  at  once  tried  to 
disperse  the  clouds  before  they  gathered.  One  saying  of 
hers  always  sobered  the  little  one — "  Lea,  you  are 
going  out  of  your   senses  ! "     The  reproof  from  those 
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grave  lips  touched  L6a  like  the  reminder  of  a  physical 
infirmity. 

So  the  Legays'  household  once  stricken  low  by 
shame,  recovered  self-respect  through  a  child's  influ- 
ence. Ever  since  Surier's  death  everyone  about 
Fr6d^rique  had  grown,  as  it  were,  with  her  growth. 
Christine,  with  her  milliner's  soul,  her  liking  for  the 
company  in  the  work-room,  would  have  fallen,  but  for 
Fr^d^rique  into  a  cynical  way  of  talking.  She  had 
been  cured  of  this  quite  naturally.  Every  time  a 
coarse  word  escaped  her  she  saw  her  daughter's  eyes 
fill  with  silent  tears. 

Neither  Legay  nor  Christine  had  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  a  little  cheating  over  the  accounts.  They  were 
willing  "to  do  as  other  people  did,"  which  means  that 
they  would  take  advantage  of  other  people's  mistakes, 
and  make  a  few  profitable  ones  of  their  own  now  and 
then.  Fr^d^rique  took  over  the  books,  and  her  rigid 
integrity  enforced  scrupulousness  upon  others. 

The  bracing  atmosphere  of  honesty  purified  the  place 
of  lurking  unwholesome  germs.  And,  thanks  to  that 
cleaner  air,  their  lives  were  happier. 

Years  passed  by  in  this  belated  time  of  peace,  and 
brought  no  unforeseen  changes ;  nothing  happened  but 
the  events  that  are  brought  about  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time.  And  this  is  what  time  had  done  for  the  Legay- 
S^riers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889.  Old 
Legay  had  been  dead  five  years.  A  clot  of  blood  had 
formed  and  stricken  him  down  one  morning  as  he  went 
along  the  Eue  du  Vingt-neuf  Juillet.  His  daughter 
and  grand-daughters  wept  with  real  sorrow  for  him  ; 
but  he,  poor  man,  had  never  been  anything  but  an 
outsider  in  life,  and  life  went  on  as  usual  without  him. 
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His  absence  could  not  be  too  painfully  felt  by  those 
who  remained. 

The  very  money  that  he  used  to  earn  was  not 
missed.  Christine,  Frederique  and  L^a,  among  them, 
began  pretty  soon  to  earn  about  six  thousand  francs  a 
year.  In  their  modest  way  of  life  this  meant  comfort, 
it  meant  a  possibility  of  putting  money  by.  Fr^d^rique, 
while  giving  lessons  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and 
commercial  law.  When  she  was  nineteen  years  old 
an  old  head-clerk  took  her,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  pupil's  family,  to  help  him  in  his  work  in  a 
large  wall-paper  manufactory  belonging  to  the  firm 
of  Jude  Duramberty  &  Son,  Rue  des  Vergers,  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Charles,  near  Javel.  There  she 
gave  proof  of  such  ability,  that  when  the  head-clerk 
retired  for  good  two  years  later,  nobody  so  much  as 
thought  of  replacing  him.  She  was  then  receiving 
two  hundred  francs  a  month.  Her  employer,  an 
energetic,  clear-headed  man,  thoroughly  appreciated 
her  worth.  She  wished  to  have  Lea  apprenticed  in  the 
designing  department.  Lea  really  had  a  wonderful  gift 
for  design,  but  Fred^rique's  idea  in  her  younger  sister's 
case,  as  in  her  own,  was  this — that  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
living,  especially  in  business,  means  freedom  for  a  woman. 

L^a's  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end  two  months 
before  the  second  year  was  out.  By  that  time,  to 
Fred^rique's  joy,  her  sister  was  allowed  to  work  in 
a  separate  room  close  to  her  office.  As  for  Christine, 
she  had  grown  sedentary  in  her  habits,  and  very  stout 
as  time  went  on.  She  spent  her  lonely  days  in  trim- 
ming bonnets  with  her  little  deft  fingers  for  Mme. 
Legros   (late   Mme.   Gouzy),    and   now   and    again    she 
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would  send  down  for  one  of  the  assistants  to  come 
up  and  keep  her  company  over  her  work,  and  chat 
with  her  while  the  girls  were  out. 

In  the  month  of  April  1896  a  little  event  befel  them. 
It  was  something  that  at  first  they  scarcely  noticed,  yet 
it  decided  the  whole  course  of  their  after  lives. 

The  separate  room  on  the  landing,  which  used  to  be 
Sfirier's  room,  was  let  just  about  then — so  Christine 
heard  through  Mme.  Legros's  work-girls — let  to  a 
foreigner,  "  a  little  hunchback,  a  queer-looking  creature, 
who  didn't  seem  to  be  too  well  off." 

Christine  told  tlie  girls  the  news  at  dinner  that 
evening,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it.  A  few 
days  later  Duramberty's  factory  was  closed  for  two  days 
while  the  motor  was  repaired.  Fr^d^rique  coming  in 
that  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  stopped  to  take 
breath  at  the  second  landing,  and  there  met  the 
stranger,  a  very  little  woman  in  black,  with  a  face 
as  white  as  wax.  The  newcomer  was  very  slightly 
deformed,  her  figure  was  flat,  she  had  no  hips  ;  there 
was  nothing  of  a  woman  about  her  save  the  delicate, 
pathetically  thin  hand,  that  lay  on  the  stair  rail. 

As  Frederique  came  up  the  stairs  with  her  quick  firm 
step,  the  sickly-looking  creature  made  way  for  her.  The 
two  black  skirts  brushed  and  touched  on  the  landing, 
then  for  a  moment  the  newcomer  looked  full  into  the 
girl's  face. 

Why  did  that  look  trouble  Frederique  ?  She  knew 
why  afterwards  when  she  had  seen  the  effect  of  the 
same  magical  power  on  others.  Now,  alone  in  her 
room,  the  mysterious  gaze  haunted  her;  it  was  as  if 
sun-spots  had  printed  themselves  on  her  retina.  It 
was  an  April  morning,  and  deliciously  cool.    Frederique's 
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breast  was  heaving ;  a  violent  revulsion  of  some  kind 
was  passing  within  her,  a  something  only  comparable  to 
the  thunderbolt  of  love.  Through  the  dusky  air  of  the 
staircase  those  eyes  had  sounded  the  depths  of  her  being  ; 
the  sickly-looking  stranger  in  black  seemed  to  know  her 
as  she  was.  .  .  .  The  eyes  were  blue,  yet  they  were  not 
like  Lea's  eyes  nor  Christine's.  They  were  blue  as  an 
eastern  sky.  There  was  pity  in  them  and  love,  and  a 
child-like  innocence.  What  was  the  secret  of  their 
power  ?  Fred^rique  could  not  explain  it ;  the  more 
she  tried  to  explain  it  the  more  perturbed  she  grew. 
What  a  look  the  foreign  woman  had  given  her  !  Even 
such  eyes  Christ  surely  turned  on  the  seeker  after 
righteousness,  when  He  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  per- 
fect, leave  all  and  follow  Me."  No ;  the  girl's  insight 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  there  had  been  a  strong  force 
of  appeal  in  that  quiet  yearning  glance. 

Of  appeal  ?  to  what  end  ? 

Whither  was  the  foreign  woman  entreating  her  to  go  ? 

Frederique  lunched  with  an  absent  mind,  heedless 
of  her  mother's  incessant  stream  of  talk  about  Mme. 
Legros's  doings,  according  to  the  work-girls. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Louvre,"  announced  Lea,  "are 
you  coming  too,  Frederique  ? " 

"  No.      I  have  some  letters  to  write." 

She  wished  to  be  alone.  After  Lea  had  gone,  she 
wrote  the  letters  as  she  had  said ;  then  possessed  in  her 
turn  with  a  longing  for  exercise,  she  went  out  with  an 
errand  for  her  mother  as  an  excuse. 

Through  gay  Paris,  made  young  with  spring,  down 
the  Eue  Royale,  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
along  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  she  went.  Her 
stately  graceful  figure,  her  noble,  thoughtful  face  marked 
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her  out  for  unwelcome  compliments,  for  the  bold  or 
cautious  overtures  of  admirers,  in  spite  of  her  quiet 
manner,  the  plainness  of  her  black  dress,  and  her  efforts 
to  pass  unnoticed.  True,  she  had  only  to  turn  her 
grave  steady  eyes  on  an  over-bold  offender,  and  he  fell 
back  at  once,  but  the  recollection  of  each  encounter 
rankled  like  an  insult.  To-day  she  submitted  to  be 
followed,  and  took  no  pains  to  screen  herself  from 
attention. 

Before  her  shone  the  beginnings  of  a  new  dawn. 
Something  strange  and  new  but  great  was  about  to 
happen  to  her.  The  ferment  within  her  was  partly  senti- 
mental, partly  religious.  Would  this  woman  with  the 
apostle's  eyes  draw  her  into  some  new  sect  ?  Was  she 
one  of  the  evangelists  who  at  times  make  Paris  ring 
with  their  apostolate,  or  again  are  met  with  sneering 
laughter?  Fr6d^rique  conformed  to  the  Catholic  religion 
but  she  felt  by  no  means  drawn  to  the  Church.  She 
reduced  the  practices  of  outward  conformity  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  was  not  much  chance  that  any  one  could 
attract  her  with  litanies,  genuflections  or  sermons. 

Then  what  did  the  stranger  want  with  her,  whither 
would  she  lead  her  ? 

Fred^rique  made  her  purchases  in  one  of  the  large 
shops  on  the  left  bank,  and  came  back  in  an  omnibus 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere.  It  was  about  half-past 
four  when  she  came  in.  As  she  went  along  the  narrow 
passage  she  heard  her  mother  singing  the  "  Chanson 
des  BUs  d'Or"  in  a  voice  still  true  and  sweet  though 
it  quavered  a  little,  and  the  blithe  sound  saddened  her, 
"  Dear  mother,  dear  child-mother  !  "  Oh,  the  contrast 
between  her  levity  and  the  mighty  cares  that  stirred 
in  Frederique.     "  If  only  my  mother  had  been  like  that 
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stranger  woman."  The  thought  rose  at  unawares  ;  she 
thrust  it  down  at  once  as  absurd — as  blasphemous. 

At  the  second  turn  of  the  staircase,  her  heart  was 
beating  so  heavily  that  she  had  to  stop.  "  Suppose  slie 
should  be  there,  this  time  ? "  But  landing  and  stair- 
case were  both  deserted.  She  went  up  to  her  own 
door.  Christine,  in  a  loose  lilac  dressing-gown  was 
sitting  in  the  window,  the  afternoon  sun  shining  full  on 
her  bright  hair ;  she  was  holding  out  a  gray  toque 
trimmed  with  forget-me-nots,  to  try  the  effect  at  a 
distance,  when  Fr6derique  came  in.     She  turned  round. 

"  How  pale  you  look  !     Do  you  not  feel  well  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,"  answered  Fred^rique,  controlling 
herself.  "  This  is  what  I  bought.  I  found  a  remnant 
of  claret-coloured  velvet.  But  the  flowers  were  all  dear 
to-day ;  there  are  no  sale-bargains.  So  I  took  these 
spikes  of  green  wheat.  They  will  change  them  at  any 
rate.     Where  is  Lea  ?  " 

Christine  was  feeling  the  short  length  of  velvet.  She 
answered  absently,  "  Lea  ?  She  came  in  early,  I  don't 
know  what  has  become  of  her  since." 

Frederique  made  a  swift  search  through  the  flat. 

"  I  can't  find  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  gone  out  again.      Ask  fimilie." 

]^milie  was  the  servant,  a  fat,  twenty-year-old 
Berrichonne  with  a  round  red  face  like  a  Dutch  cheese 
above  the  short  thick-set  frame  of  a  field  worker. 

"  Oh  mamma  ! "  FrMerique  cried  reproachfully,  "  I 
hope  you  have  not  sent  her  down  to  Mme.  Legros  ! " 

For  her  it  was  a  continual  source  of  anxiety,  how  to 
keep  Lea  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  work -girls  ; 
her  pretty  face  and  innocent  girlish  looks  were  a 
temptation  to  them.     Christine  blushed  and  lost  coun- 
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tenance  as  she  always  did  when  Frederique  brought  up 
moral  scruples  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  sharp  reply  when  Lea's  voice 
sounded  through  the  half-open  door. 

"  There  !  your  sister  is  not  far  off,"  Christine  said, 
pettishly. 

Frederique  ran  out  on  the  landing.  The  door  of 
Surier's  old  room  opened  at  the  same  moment,  and 
there,  framed  in  the  lighted  doorway,  appeared  the  bent 
outlines  of  Pirnitz  beside  Lea's  tall  well-proportioned 
figure.  Pirnitz  had  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm  ; 
that  hand  that  told  its  own  story  of  pain,  with  its  bony 
fingers,  the  thin  muscles  visible  under  the  skin. 

All  at  once,  Frederique  felt  nettled  and  jealous. 
Lea  came  eagerly  towards  her.  The  stranger  woman, 
still  in  the  doorway,  watched  the  sisters  without  speak- 
ing. Frederique  regained  sufficient  self-possession  to 
say  in  a  low  voice  with  a  reproachful  quiver  in  it, 

"  I  was  anxious — I  was  looking  for  you " 

"  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in.  Forgive  me,"  said 
Lea.  "This  is  my  sister  Frederique,"  she  went  on, 
"  Mile.  Romaine  Pirnitz." 

Frederique  bowed  in  silence.  Pirnitz  answered  her 
unspoken  thought. 

"  Yes,  we  know  each  other,  L^a  and  I." 

"  Oh,  not  very  well  just  yet,"  said  Lea,  flushing  red. 
"  I  have  met  mademoiselle  a  great  many  times  ;  we 
say  good-day  when  we  meet.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
I  ventured  into  her  room." 

Fr6ddrique  thought,  "  Then  she,  too,  has  felt  the 
magnetism,  and  she  has  kept  it  from  me."  Whether 
she  was  pleased  or  vexed  she  could  not  tell.  She  was 
usually  so  quick  to  decide,  and  had  her  wits  always 
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about  her  ;  now,  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do,  she  felt  her  hand  imprisoned  in  the  stranger 
woman's  long  invalid's  fingers.  And  this  stranger  made 
no  civil  speeches  on  her  introduction,  brought  out  no 
polite  formulas.  She  simply  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  and  to  make  your  acquaintance.  It  was  bound  to 
be  so,  was  it  not  ?  " 

Frederique,  feeling  that  she  had  met  a  stronger  will 
than  her  own,  tried  to  get  away. 

"  Excuse  me.  I  have  left  my  mother  alone.  She 
does  not  know  where  Lea  is." 

Romaine  Pirnitz  smiled  as  though  she  knew  Chris- 
tine's heedless  ways. 

"  Oh,  your  mamma  will  say  nothing." 

Under  the  pressure  put  upon  her  by  Lea  and  the 
stranger,  Frederique  went  into  the  room  so  feared  and 
hated  in  old  days.  And  all  at  once,  she  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  dark  apostle-like  profile  there  in  the 
place  was  good,  was  providential  ;  that  now,  and  not 
until  now,  the  spell  that  weighed  upon  the  chamber  was 
broken.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  A  close  grasp  of 
the  thin  hand  came  as  a  response. 

"  Sit  down,  mademoiselle,"  said  Romaine  Pirnitz. 
"  Let  me  look  at  you.  I  know  you  a  little  already  ; 
I  want  to  know  you  very  well." 

Then  in  her  beautiful  voice,  the  stranger  went  on  to 
say  that  during  the  fortnight  since  she  had  been  their 
neighbour  she  had  felt  drawn  at  once  to  the  S^riers' 
honest,  hard-working  household.  While  the  musical 
tones  soothed  Frederique,  she  asked  herself,  "  Why  am 
I  here  ?  Why  is  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  ? 
Why  am  I  glad  and  troubled  ? " 

She  looked  round  the   room.      How  altered  it  was 
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since  Siirier  lived  in  it.  It  had  been  repapered  ;  the 
walls  were  cream-coloured,  with  a  pattern  of  clusters  of 
field-daisies.  A  narrow  brass  bedstead  stood  in  the 
bay  to  the  right  of  the  window  ;  it  looked  like  a 
soldier's  bed,  with  its  counterpane  tucked  in  straight 
along  the  side.  Two  sets  of  book-shelves  of  planed 
deal  were  fitted  into  the  spare  space  left  by  the  bed. 
A  large  architect's  table',  strewn  with  papers  stood  near. 
A  cheap  but  very  neat  strip  of  carpet  covered  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  some  wall-flowers  and  lilac  (April 
flowers)  stood  in  the  two  jars  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
in  a  plush  photograph  frame  between  the  jars  was  the 
portrait  of  a  rather  stout  woman  some  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  an  autograph  signature  so  large  and  clear  that 
Fr^d^rique  could  read  it  where  she  sat — "  To  my  dear 
BoTnaine  Pirnitz ;  Herminie  Sanz."  The  scattered 
sheets  on  the  table  were  covered  with  a  small  stiff 
handwriting.  There  were  plenty  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  in  paper  covers. 

"  I  watch  you  go  to  your  work  every  morning,"  the 
stranger  was  saying.  "  You  go  away  so  briskly  and 
gaily.  And  you  are  always  by  yourselves.  Have  you 
no  companion  of  your  own  age  ? " 

If  the  question  had  come  from  anyone  but  this 
woman,  whom  a  few  hours  ago  she  had  not  known, 
Fr^d^rique  would  have  brushed  it  haughtily  aside. 
But  it  was  so  plain  that  it  was  no  selfish  idle  curiosity 
that  prompted  Pirnitz  to  look  into  other  people's  affairs. 
Rather  it  was  as  if  some  sister  of  charity  were  asking 
with  kind  anxiety, "  whether  the  pain  was  bad  to  bear." 
Fr^d(^rique  felt  all  the  trouble  within  her  melting  away 
with  a  happy  trustfulness.  It  was  with  a  heart  warmed 
and  softened  that  she  answered, — 
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"  None.  We  live  by  ourselves  ;  we  are  not  very  fond 
of  making  acquaintances.  We  are  quite  sufficient  for  each 
other,  Lea  and  I." 

At  this  Lea  put  her  arms  about  her  sister  and  kissed 
her  with  passionate  tenderness.  Fred^rique  and  Pirnitz 
talked  on,  and  L^a  listened.  When  the  fragile  shrunken 
woman  in  black  spoke  from  her  basket-chair,  her  whole 
form  seemed  to  speak — her  crooked,  yet  not  ungraceful 
figure,  her  mobile  hands,  her  beautiful  lustreless  eyes 
said  as  much  as  those  pitying  lips,  that  gave  glimpses 
as  they  moved  of  a  close-set  row  of  sound  little  teeth 
like  those  of  a  child.  As  to  Frederique,  for  so  reserved 
a  girl,  she  told  a  great  deal  of  her  past  life  that  day. 
She  explained  how  she  had  lost  her  grandfather,  and 
how  she  and  her  sister  worked  at  Duramberty's  factory  ; 
she  owned  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  a  smattering  of  Greek 
and  algebra,  and  added  that,  except  for  a  few  words  of 
English,  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  modern  languages. 

"  You  shall  learn  with  me !  I  know  five.  Oh, 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  it,"  the  newcomer  went 
on,  with  real  humility  in  her  smile.  "  And  in  my  case, 
it  is  all  I  know." 

They  chatted  on  about  past  days.  Romaine  Pirnitz 
said  that  she  had  been  born  in  Hungary.  She  had 
travelled  in  America,  in  England,  in  northern  Europe, 
and  now  she  had  come  to  Paris  on  business.  She  gave 
no  details,  but  the  business  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
women's  education. 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  lost  your  father  ? "  she  asked 
Frederique. 

It  was  quite  a  natural  question  no  doubt,  but 
Frederique  was  so  troubled  by  it,  and  flushed  so  red 
that  she  could  not  answer.     Romaine  Pirnitz  immedi- 
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ately  turned  the  conversation  upon  her  own  people,  a 
burgomaster's  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesth. 
She  had  been  sent  to  a  school  at  Buda,  where  she 
met  Mme.  Herminie  Sanz.  That  was  Mrae.  Sanz's 
portrait  on  the  chimney-piece. 

But  Frederique's  face  had  darkened.  Since  that 
mention  of  her  father  she  talked  no  longer,  and 
Pirnitz  came  to  an  end.  The  girls  rose  to  say  good- 
bye. Pirnitz  grasped  their  hands  affectionately.  On 
the  threshold  she  said  : 

"As  you  are  fond  of  reading,  I  will  lend  you  any 
books  you  like  to  borrow ;  I  have  a  great  many." 


CHAPTER  IV 

Fr^diSrique  had  schooled  herself  too  well  in  self- 
control  not  to  reprove  herself  before  long  for  an  ex- 
pansiveness  which  she  regarded  as  a  deplorable  lack 
of  strength  of  mind. 

That  very  evening  in  the  quiet  hour  before  she  slept, 
when  she  passed  herself  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  through 
a  sort  of  critical  examination,  she  took  herself  sharply  to 
task. 

"How  little  I  am  mistress  of  myself!  How  little  I 
know  myself ! " 

It  was  irritating  to  find  in  this  sudden  way  that  there 
was  any  unguarded  corner  of  her  heart  where  a  liking 
might  spring  up  and  take  root  before  she  was  aware 
of  it.  It  made  her  shudder  to  think  that  some  day 
perhaps,  instead  of  a  harmless  invalid  neighbour,  it 
might  be  a  man  who  should  arouse  such  a  feeling  in 
her. 

"  Poor  mamma  !  "  she  thought.  "  I  am  as  weak  as 
she  is — and  I  judged  her  ! " 

Still,  for  this  once,  she  proved  to  herself  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  Christine's  volatile  nature  and 
her  own.  Strong  as  the  vague  impulse  was  that  drew 
her  to  the  stranger,  she  avoided  her.  She  could  have 
wished  Lea  to  avoid  her  too.  The  two  girls  felt  a  sort 
of  embarrassment  on  either  side,  they  talked  little  of 
Pirnitz.      Lea  only  said  next  morning : 

"  Is  she  not  nice  ? " 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Fr^^rique,  "  she  is  charming  and 
clever  too."  She  would  have  liked  to  add,  "  I  do  not 
much  care  by-the-bye  for  her  way  of  forcing  people  to 
be  friends  with  her,"  but  her  strong  sense  of  fairness 
shut  her  mouth.  She  was  not  quite  sure  of  Pirnitz's 
motives  in  making  the  advances,  but  she  was  very  sure 
that  mean  curiosity  was  not  one  of  them. 

It  was  impossible  now,  besides,  to  stop  neighbourly 
intercourse  between  Christine's  flat  and  the  room  that 
had  once  been  Surier's.  Christine  very  soon  made 
Romaine's  acquaintance.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but 
someone  went  from  the  one  door  to  the  other. 

Christine  and  L6a  frequently  went  in  to  see  Pirnitz. 
Pirnitz's  visits  to  Christine  were  fewer ;  she  never  came 
in  without  an  invitation.  They  asked  her  to  dinner  ;  for 
a  long  while  she  refused  to  come,  then  fearing  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  she  came.  A  strange  guest  she  seemed 
to  them,  eating  no  meat,  drinking  nothing  but  water, 
scarcely  nibbling  a  few  vegetables.  But  she  was  ready 
to  talk,  and  with  a  slight,  very  musical  foreign  accent, 
told  them  all  sorts  of  stories  about  her  journeys  in 
Europe  and  America.  She  liked  America,  and  Boston 
in  particular,  giving  a  vivid  description  of  its  earnest 
activity,  its  aristocracy  of  intellect. 

"  Were  you — er —  teaching  in  a  school  ? "  inquired 
Christine. 

Pirnitz  answered  without  embarrassment. 

"  Sometimes,  when  circumstances  allowed,  I  gave 
lessons.     But  what  I  most  wished  for  was  to  learn." 

"  They  are  lucky  that  can  afford  to  travel,"  com- 
mented Christine,  with  a  vague,  dreamy  look  in  her 
blue  eyes. 

"  Oh,  travelling  is  not  very  expensive  if  you  don't 
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expect  too  much.     The  cost  of  living  is  the  same  every- 
where all  over  the  world — for  the  humble." 

In  such  ways  as  these,  and  with  a  perfect  simplicity, 
Pirnitz  always  put  herself  on  a  level  with  the  humble 
folk  who  were  listening  to  her.  And  yet  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  pretension  on  the  part  of  this 
little  fragile  woman,  who  drank  water  and  ate  vege- 
tables while  she  talked  about  her  travels,  Christine 
and  the  girls  were  conscious  that  they  were  not  her 
equals,  far  from  it ! 

None  of  them  knew  yet  exactly  what  she  did. 
Christine,  whose  head  was  stuffed  with  romantic  tales, 
culled  from  newspaper  novelettes  and  the  milliners' 
talk,  opined  that  "  she  was  perhaps  some  great  lady  who 
had  had  adventures,  and  now  had  come  to  be  hidden 
in  Paris."  But  the  idea  of  "  adventures  "  befalling  this 
sexless  creature,  who  wore  a  black  cashmere  gown,  and 
a  little  straw  bonnet  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  so  little 
probable  that  Christine  burst  into  peals  of  laughter  as 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth.  The  con- 
cierge, the  milliner  and  Maxime  the  hairdresser,  after 
long  conferences  in  the  porter's  lodge,  wondered  whether 
Pirnitz  was  not  a  German  spy.  This  invention,  how- 
ever, made  no  headway  against  the  mysterious  sympathy 
that  Pirnitz  inspired  in  those  about  her.  Then  they 
proclaimed  that  she  must  be  a  revolutionary,  a  Russian 
Nihilist.  This  satisfied  everybody.  Here  was  the 
explanation  of  her  almost  complete  seclusion,  her  frugal 
ways,  her  reticence.  She  met  with  nothiug  but  con- 
sideration after  this;  the  small  tradesmen  of  Paris 
dearly  loves  revolutionaries. 

Fred^rique  had  laid  it   down  as  a  rule  for    herself 
never  to  ask  any  questions  of  Pirnitz,  but  she  and  she 
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only  was  beginning  to  see  the  true  reason  of  her  stay, 
the  real  end  for  which  she  was  working.  And  Fr^d^rique 
might  keep  away  from  the  Hungarian  lady,  going  but 
seldom  to  her  room,  and  never  speaking  to  her  as  an 
intimate,  it  was  in  vain ;  she  was  too  quick  of  percep- 
tion, she  could  not  help  connecting  together  the  observa- 
tions almost  unconsciously  made. 

She  noticed  the  titles  of  the  books  that  Pirnitz  was 
reading  and  annotating.  These  were  pamphlets  on  social 
economy.  Society  in  America, — Maternity  InsuraTice, — 
Artificial  feeding  of  Infants, — Report  of  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  Girls'  Voluntary 
Schools  in  England.  .  Beside  these  books  Pirnitz  had 
a  whole  collection  of  treatises  on  handicrafts  such  as 
cabinet-making,  house  decoration,  weaving,  pottery,  and 
carpet-making.  She  seemed  to  be  studying  architecture 
as  well,  copying  and  making  notes  on  plans  of  schools, 
universities,  and  prisons.  Fred^rique  drew  her  own 
conclusions.  The  foreign  lady  was  what  is  called  a 
philanthropist,  that  is  to  say,  somebody  who  works 
gratuitously  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  thought  of  such  devotion  to  the  task  of  helping 
other  people  gave  Fr^d^rique  matter  for  deep  and  quite 
new  meditations.  It  did  more ;  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger  laid  bare  an  evil  in  her  own  heart.  Fred^rique 
was  forced  to  confess  that  she  was  jealous.  Lea 
certainly  was  as  submissive  as  ever  to  her  older  sister, 
she  could  not  think  or  resolve  on  anything  by  herself. 
Fred^rique,  as  before,  kept  the  keys  of  the  girl's  soul. 
Still,  now  she  was  not  the  one  human  being  in  whose 
society  L6a  took  pleasure. 

L^a  liked  to  work  with  Pirnitz,  to  sit  talking  with 
her,  and  it  hurt  Fr^derique   to  see   them  learning  to 
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know  and  like  each  other.  "  I  am  jealous  ! "  She 
hurled  the  hard  saying  at  herself.  Yes ;  and  as  much 
jealous  of  Pirnitz  as  of  Lea.  Why  ?  She  had  never 
felt  this  pain  when  Lea  kissed  her  mother,  though  Lea 
with  her  more  demonstrative  nature,  used  to  cling  about 
Christine  with  a  warmth  of  tenderness.  No.  Pirnitz 
was  really  invading  Fred^rique's  domain;  L^a's  mind. 
That  was  why  L^a's  sister  bore  Pirnitz  a  grudge  ;  she 
felt  hurt  with  L^a,  too,  because  L^a  told  Pirnitz  things 
that  she  might  not  hear. 

Six  months  went  by  in  this  way, — six  months  that 
for  Fr6d^rique  meant  a  hard  schooling  through  inward 
sufifering  and  self-inflicted  discipline.  She  was  just  at 
the  age  when  the  emotional  nature  awakes  in  most 
girls.  The  whole  drama  that  passes  in  their  hearts 
as  they  open  out  to  Love  the  Inevitable,  turned  for 
Fr^derique  round  the  one  love  of  her  life,  the  love 
greater  than  the  love  of  comrade  or  of  mother  which 
she  bore  to  her  sister.  Our  sorrows  are  proportioned 
not  merely  to  their  causes  but  also  to  our  own  power 
to  feel.  Frederique's  large  nature  suffered  from  the 
thought  that  L^a  could  love  another  than  her  sister, 
from  the  struggle  against  a  strong  attraction,  from  the 
feeling  that  the  tares  of  envy  were  growing  up  within 
her  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  root  them  out. 

So  far  as  jealousy  was  concerned,  Fr^d^rique  was 
mistaken  as  to  Lea  and  Pirnitz,  and  equally  in  either 
case. 

Lda's  affection  for  her  had  lost  nothing  from  her 
intercourse  with  the  stranger.  Fred^rique  did  not 
know  what  Lea's  extreme  sensitiveness  shrank  from 
telling  her — that  they  talked  more  of  Fr^derique  than 
of  anything  else.     Nor  did  Fr^derique  guess  that  L^, 
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quicker  to  obey  her  heart's  impulses,  had  told  Pirnitz 
the  sad  secret  of  their  birth.  And  so  a  perfect  under- 
standing had  been  cemented  between  Pirnitz  and  L^a, 
in  sorrow  and  joy,  through  the  younger  girl's  pride  in 
Fr^derique,  and  the  humiliation  of  their  past.  Fred^rique 
could  not  but  be  vanquished  by  this  conspiracy  of  love. 

In  the  month  of  October  1896,  the  warm  fruitful 
year  of  fine  weather  was  coming  to  a  close  in  the 
splendour  of  an  autumn  as  glorious  at  Paris  as  the  late 
Octobers  of  the  South.  Christine  kept  more  and  more 
to  the  house,  all  day  long  she  worked  in  the  window, 
and  she  liked  to  sit  there  in  the  evening  when  her 
girls  came  home.  Occasionally  one  or  other  would  read 
aloud.  For  some  time  past  Pirnitz  had  come  in  to 
see  them,  the  custom  had  grown  up ;  and  now  in  the 
languid  warmth  of  the  serene  autumn  days,  while  the 
faint  hum  of  outdoor  gossip  came  up  to  them  from  the 
street,  Pirnitz  fell  to  telling  them  about  her  travels, 
talking  so  simply  and  with  such  fulness  that  they  were 
careful  not  to  interrupt  her.  Whenever  she  stopped 
Christine  would  cry  out  in  ecstasy,  "  Go  on  !  go  on  ! " 

On  this  particular  evening  they  had  been  talking 
about  London.  Pirnitz  had  called  up  before  their 
minds  a  picture  of  the  city  with  its  endless  suburbs, 
a  town  so  large  that  it  was  like  a  world,  with  its  yellow 
river  and  crowded  ships,  its  fogs,  and  its  green  parks, 
and  she  told  them  what  a  surprise  London  had  been 
to  her  when  she  came  from  Germany  to  England  for 
the  first  time,  many  years  ago. 

"  It  was  a  Sunday.  I  wandered  about  the  empty 
city,  looking  for  the  bustling  crowds  that  people  talk 
about." 

There  was  a  pause.     Fr^d^rique  sat,  her  eyes  fixed 
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in  a  wide  gaze,  L^a  held  one  of  her  sister's  hands  in 
hers,  Christine,  an  amused  smile  on  her  still  fresh  lips, 
was  dreaming. 

"  That  was  fifteen  years  ago,"  murmured  Pirnitz,  "  and 
I  have  not  gone  back.  And  now  in  four  days'  time 
I  shall  be  there  again." 

The  last  words  were  so  little  expected  that  no  one 
understood  at  first  what  they  meant. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  London  ?  "  asked  Fr^d^rique. 

"  Yes.  The  day  after  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to 
see  a  friend  of  mine,  the  principal  of  an  institution 
for  girls  in  Kensington  Road, — that  Mme.  Herminie 
Sanz " 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  that,"  L^a  began  reproachfully. 
Pirnitz  soothed  her  with  a  look. 

"  I  only  made  up  my  mind  to  go  a  few  hours  ago, 
dear  child." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  soon,  will  you  not  ? "  asked 
Christine, 

"  I  have  no  idea.  Perhaps  in  a  month,  perhaps  in 
a  year's  time.     Perhaps " 

She  was  looking  at  Frederique  as  she  spoke  and  saw 
the  girl's  face  turn  so  white  that  she  went  no  further, 
the  terrible  word  of  final  separation  was  left  unsaid. 

Lea  had  melted  into  tears  by  this  time  ;  she  was 
crying  silently,  then  when  she  could  not  control  her 
sobs  she  left  the  room.  Fr^d^rique  did  not  utter 
another  word.  Christine  and  Pirnitz  kept  up  the 
conversation  awhile,  but  it  was  commonplace  talk,  all 
the  significance  that  it  had  lay  in  Pirnitz's  replies. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  Pirnitz  took  leave  of  them.  L^a 
slept  in  her  mother's  room.  Frdd^rique  persisted  in 
keeping  the  tiny  cabinet  where  as  a  little  girl  she  used 
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to  wake  and  overhear  those  loathsome  altercations  when 
Surier  came  in,  Lda  was  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed ;  Frederique  kissed  her,  touched  her 
mother's  cheek  lightly  with  her  lips,  and  went,  closing 
her  door  as  she  did  every  night. 

She  opened  a  book  that  lay  near  the  lighted  lamp. 
It  was  the  third  volume  of  Peace  and  War.  A  while 
ago  she  had  been  enthusiastic  over  Tolstoi's  heroines ; 
but  in  the  long  length  she  began  to  dislike  Natacha 
and  Maria  and  the  rest.  They  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  men,  she  thought,  too  inevitably  vowed 
to  love  or  marriage.  Sonia  was  the  only  woman  that 
attracted  her,  because  she  accepted  without  murmuring 
the  law  that  marriage  is  not  to  be  every  woman's 
career. 

To-night  Fr^d^rique  tried  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  her 
book  :  in  vain.  The  thought  of  Pirnitz's  departure 
haunted  her. 

"  She  is  going.  Perhaps  she  will  never  come  back 
again.      It  is  not  possible." 

The  impossibility  was  this.  It  could  not  be  that 
all  relations  with  their  Hungarian  friend  were  to  be 
broken  off  for  ever ;  that  she  should  never  see  her 
again ;  that  Pirnitz  should  come  into  her  life  and  go 
out  of  it,  and  change  nothing  in  it  for  her,  Frederique. 

"  It  is  not  possible." 

For  the  first  time  she  admitted  to  herself  that  for 
months  past  she  had  looked  to  Pirnitz  for  a  regenera- 
tion of  herself.  Pirnitz  would  discover  for  her  the 
issues  which  she  could  not  find,  though  she  had  dim 
forebodings  of  them. 

"  And  now  she  is  leaving  me  alone  ! " 

In   that   steady   head   of   hers,   plans   of   all   kinds. 
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some  even  of  the  wildest  were  revolved.  She  thought 
of  leaving  everything  and  going  to  England  with 
Romaine. 

"  But  how  about  Lea  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  would  take  Lea  with  me." 

Even  then  she  felt  within  her  an  apostolic  strength  ; 
she  could  give  up  all — all  but  her  sister — soul  of  her 
soul.  She  would  see  Pirnitz  that  very  evening.  Pimitz 
slept  little.  She  used  to  work  far  into  the  night. 
Frederique  stole  out  of  her  room,  out  of  the  flat  and 
knocked  at  the  door  across  the  landing.  A  gleam  of 
light  slid  from  under  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  " 

Pirnitz  was  writing.  She  stooped  over  the  paper, 
for  those  beautiful  eyes  of  hers  were  short-sighted. 
She  laid  down  her  pen,  and  turning  half  way  saw 
Frederique  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  was  expecting  you,"  she  said. 

Fr^d^rique  knew  it.  In  Romaine's  eyes,  as  she 
uttered  that  "  perhaps  "  which  had  so  shaken  the  girl's 
soul,  there  had  been  a  force  of  appeal  which  could  not 
be  withstood. 

Frederique  stood  with  heaving  breast,  motionless  in 
the  doorway.  Pirnitz  held  out  her  arms,  and  with 
a  passionate  abandonment  Frederique  fled  to  her,  as  in 
longing  for  the  sure  comfort  of  a  mother's  tight  clasp, 
such  as  Christine  had  never  given  her. 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !  "  said  Pimitz. 

Frederique  was  13'ing  at  her  feet,  her  face  was  hidden 
in  the  thin  hands,  her  tears  were  falling  fast  upon 
them. 

"  You  must  not  cry.  You  must  speak  to  me  with 
an  open  heart.     You  must  be  strong." 
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"  Yes,"  murmured  Frdderique,  as  she  dried  her  eyes 
with  nervous  violence.  "I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  Pardon  me.  I  am  vexed  with  myself, 
with  my  nerves.  But  it  troubled  me  so  to-night  when 
you  said  that  you  were  going  to  leave  Paris." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  hide  her  need  of  Pirnitz's 
presence  now. 

"  And  how  if  my  going  away  brings  us  closer  to  each 
other  instead  of  keeping  us  apart  ?  Ah,  dear  child,  it 
will,  be  sure  it  will.  The  news  of  the  journey  has 
brought  us  nearer  already.  To-morrow  after  I  have  left 
the  house,  you  will  feel  that  I  am  nearer  still,  for 
in  absence,  I  shall  call  to  you,  and  you  will  not  resist 
me  then.     There,  get  up  ;  come  and  sit  here." 

Frdd^rique  obeyed.  She  was  amazed  to  hear  this 
stranger  reveal  her  own  heart  to  herself  so  simply. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  stammered  out,  "  I  was  resisting 
you,  and  yet  you  always  filled  my  thoughts." 

"You  not  only  resisted  me,  you  disliked  me  a  little  too." 

"  It  hurt  me  to  feel  that  you  were  taking  Lea  away 
from  me ;  that  you  liked  L^a  better  than  me." 

"  Fr^ddrique,  dear  !  Lea  and  I  did  nothing  but  talk 
of  you.  And  I  do  not  by  any  means  care  more  for  Lea, 
though  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  my  daughter.  I  have 
a  belief  in  you  ;   you  are  going  to  do  great  things " 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  murmured  Freddrique.  "  I — /  ? 
Have  you  had  any  thought  of  me  ? " 

She  was  looking  now  into  the  stranger's  mysterious 
face  ;  the  answer  came — "  Yes  !  "  Joy  uplifted  her  ; 
it  was  the  joy  of  the  young  creature,  when  after  loving 
in  secret  awe,  the  knowledge  comes  suddenly  that  love 
is  returned.  It  was  all  this  and  more.  Spiritual 
illumination  came  with  the  warm  glow  of  the  heart.    To 
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every  very  young  soul,  with  its  first  affection,  there  comes 
an  infinite  longing  to  yield  itself  up,  to  spend  itself  in 
devotion.  And  Fr^d^rique  offered  up  more  than  others 
give — she  made  a  sacrifice  of  her  pride,  of  her  shy 
sensitiveness.  The  surrender  of  self  was  complete  and 
sweet — a  blind  devotion  to  a  human  being  confused 
with  devotion  to  a  cause.  She  gave  herself  with 
love's  recklessness  and  a  passionate  fervour  to  the  Idea 
and  the  Apostle. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me  to  do,"  she  said,  raising 
her  vanquished  eyes  to  Pirnitz's  face.  "1  am  yours. 
Oh,  make  me  useful  to  some  good  end.  I  do  not  know 
what — I  would  so  like  to  know." 

"The  way  is  rough,"  said  Eomaine.  "What  was 
required  of  the  early  Christians  is  as  nothing  to  what  is 
asked  of  us  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  You  see  what 
sort  of  life  mine  is.  I  have  no  country,  no  home  of 
my  own.  And  yet  it  is  sweet,  is  it  not,  to  be  loved, 
to  have  children  ?  " 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  Frederique  broke  in. 

"  Why  is  that  ?  It  certainly  seemed  to  me  that 
you  practise  austerities  as  girls  seldom  do.  I  have 
never  seen  you  speak  to  a  man.     Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because  marriage  with  such  men  as  I  meet,  and 
life  with  one  of  them  would  be  horrible  to  me.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  men  in  my  own 
position  or  rich.  My  darling  and  I  cannot  take  a  step 
in  the  streets  but  we  hear  hateful  words  which  mean 
'  Prostitute  yourselves  ! '  Oh,  Paris  !  How  many  times 
I  have  thought  of  flying  with  L^a  to  some  place  far  off 
in  the  country  to  be  delivered  from  it." 

After  a  pause  she  went  on  again. 

"  Or  there  is  marriage,  of  course.     You  marry  and 
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add  one  more  couple  to  the  others  round  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  here  in  this  house.  The  wife — a 
beast  of  burden,  beaten  and  overworked.  The  wife 
going  her  way,  the  man  going  his,  and  the  double 
infamy  of  it  flaunted  under  the  children's  eyes.  No, 
I  will  never  marry  !  I  have  seen  too  much,  and  known 
what  it  meant  too  well — ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little 
child." 

"  I  know,"  said  Romaine. 

"  You  know  ?     Did  Lea  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Fred^rique  turned  crimson. 

"  She  was  quite  right,"  continued  Pirnitz,  stroking 
the  girl's  hands.  Fr^derique  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 
"  Do  you  think  that  I  love  and  respect  your  mother  any 
less  to-day  ?  Far  from  it.  She  is  the  dearer  to  me 
for  the  hard  trial  that  she  has  come  through.  And 
then,  there  is  something  in  her  of  my  valiant  Frederique. 
Yon  have  brought  her  up  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word." 

"  Alas,  there  are  things  in  the  past  that  I  cannot 
undo.  My  mother  might  be  seduced  and  betrayed,  the 
wrong  was  done  by  the  wretch  who  deceived  her.  But 
to  compound  that — and  for  money  !  Poor  mother  !  .  .  . 
Nobody  had  taught  her  the  dignity  of  life.  .  .  .  She  fell 
a  victim,  like  so  many  work-girls.  And  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  that  shameful  bargain,  is  the  man  who 
thought  himself  quit  of  all  duties  towards  her  and  me 
by  paying  down  forty  thousand  francs.  To  think  that 
he  is  alive  now,  and  married,  and  high  in  office  !  What 
sort  of  conscience  can  he  have  ? " 

She  was  not  breathless  now,  nor  shy.  She  spoke 
tersely,  and  quite  quietly. 
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"  We  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  past,"  said 
Pirnitz.  "  The  past  is  dead,  there  is  no  changing  it. 
Let  us  leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead.  Look  out 
along  the  road  that  is  opening  up  before  you,  not  back 
upon  the  way  your  parents  have  come.  A  new  era  is 
beginning.  You  are  going  to  avenge  yourself,  not  by 
condemning  your  father,  but  by  preventing  other  innocent 
girls  from  suffering  the  same  wrong." 

"  Ah  !  yes.  If  I  could  prevent  that — could  help 
the  girls,  poor  things.     But  there  are  no  laws." 

"  Some  day  we  shall  have  the  laws.  To-day  we  are 
attacking  and  reforming  away  existing  social  conditions. 
Yes,  we  can  do  something.  You  are  not  the  first  to 
suffer  from  woman's  degradation  and  subjection.  Others 
have  seen  what  you  see,  and  endured  the  anguish  of  it, 
and  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Here  in  this  corner 
of  old  Europe,  people  either  do  not  know,  or  pretend 
not  to  know,  that  among  the  new  and  prosperous 
civilisations  that  are  coming  into  being,  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  is  a  recognised  thing ;  and  woman  is  liberated, 
delivered  from  her  hateful  position  as  flesh  for  man's 
pleasure  and  for  child-bearing.  A  new  Eve  is  at  hand, 
I  assure  you,  Fr^d^rique ;  she  will  regenerate  this  old 
world  of  ours  and  renew  its  strength." 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Frederique,  "  go  on  speaking." 

A  corner  of  the  veil  which  hid  the  hoped-for  dimly- 
seen  Truth  was  rent  for  her.  Till  now  her  dreams  had 
been  of  preserving  herself  and  her  own  sister  from  the 
physical  slavery  that  hangs  over  every  penniless  girl. 
That  was  all.  But  after  Pirnitz's  words — "  A  new  Eve 
is  at  hand  ;  woman  will  not  remain  in  bondage  for  ever; 
there  are  new  societies  now  in  the  world  where  the 
sexes  are  equal," — Frederique  saw  how  poor,  how  narrow 
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her  dream  had  been  !  At  the  stranger's  prophecies  it 
widened  out  to  the  emancipation  of  all  women. 

"  Ah,  go  on  !  go  on  !  " 

Pirnitz  spoke.  She  gave  the  story  of  the  first  begin- 
nings of  woman's  emancipation,  telling  of  the  Eve  that 
shall  be ;  of  her  creation  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  how  the  twentieth  year  hence  shall  see  her 
doubtless  in  the  fulness  of  her  power  and  charm.  The 
upward  impulse  was  strong  in  all  new  races.  The  Slav, 
dreamer  and  mystic,  ardent  even  unto  martyrdom,  was 
renouncing  her  sex  privileges  to  compete  with  men  on 
their  own  ground.  The  muscular,  practical  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  her  gift  of  organisation,  her  religious  nature 
with  its  strain  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  was  not 
satisfied  with  woman's  freedom,  she  would  have  man, 
her  lord  of  yesterday,  freed  too  from  the  base  passions 
by  which  she  had  been  made  to  suffer.  The  nervous, 
hard-working  American  woman  was  also  moving  onwards 
towards  liappiness  in  full  faith,  treading  down  outworn 
prejudices  in  her  way.  The  Scandinavian  on  her  northern 
snowfields,  tortured  above  all  things  by  problems  of 
conscience,  while  upsetting  as  it  were  our  hereditary 
conventions,  was  shaping  a  higher,  purer  morality  for 
herself;  was  raising  woman's  personality  above  the  laws 
that  man  has  made  in  his  own  interest. 

"  All  this  is  going  on  in  the  world,  Frederique ;  it  is 
no  Utopian  dream  now.  Women  who  can  stand  alone, 
absolute  mistresses  of  their  fate,  are  legion  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands ;  they  are  many  in  Slav  countries  and 
Scandinavia.  At  present  the  question  is,  how  to  ap- 
proach the  old  civilisations.  Now  Germany  will  soon 
come  over  to  us ;  the  Germany  of  philosophers  and 
sociologists  first,  and  the  mass  of  Germans  will  follow. 
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London  still  scoffs ;  feminism  is  not  much  relished  by 
snobbery.  What  does  it  matter  ?  London  is  sure  to 
be  won  over.  Frivolous,  ironical,  sensual  Paris  will 
hold  out  longer.  But  we  shall  gain  Paris ;  we  will 
conquer  her." 

Frederique  listened  greedily.  Now  she  understood 
the  part  that  Pirnitz  was  playing.  Pirnitz  was  herself 
one  of  the  messengers  who  were  bringing  back  youth 
to  eflfete  civilisations.  Feminism — the  word  was  new 
to  her — it  brought  light  and  warmth  all  at  once  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  a  religion  with  the  duties  and 
self-devotion  of  an  apostolate, 

"The  Eve  of  the  future  will  not  be  married,  will 
she  ?  "  she  asked. 

Pirnitz  smiled.  "  Why  not  ?  We  do  not  condemn 
marriage ;  for  a  large  number  of  us  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  condition.  Some  of  the  best  exponents  of  feminism 
have  been  mothers  of  families," 

Then,  seeing  surprise  and  depression  in  Fr6d^rique's 
face  she  went  on  : 

"  Still  almost  all  the  married  women  had  known 
disappointments  in  their  inmost  souls.  Conjugal  happi- 
ness is  a  selfish  thing ;  it  profits  nothing  to  humanity. 
It  is  better,  at  any  rate  during  the  time  of  struggle,  to 
be  unencumbered,  if  you  would  serve  in  the  sacred 
phalanx.  I  have  always  noticed  that  more  self-abnega- 
tion, more  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  of  purpose  is  shown 
by  those  among  us  who  have  not  known  man.  The 
wise  virgin,  the  Ideal  of  the  future,  must  realise  for  us 
Solomon's  description  of  the  Virtuous  Woman.  There 
will  always  be  girls  enough  to  marry  ;  the  race  is  in 
no  danger  of  dying  out.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
aristocracy  of  women  will  be  made  up  of  wise  virgins." 
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"We  do  not  mean  to  marry,  Lea  and  I,"  Fred^rique 
answered  proudly.  "  Oh,  you  may  count  on  us,  we  shall 
be  with  you.     But  what  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  For  the  present  you  must  be  taught  the  work  that 
you  are  going  to  undertake.  I  am  counting  much  on 
you,  Fred^rique,  even  more  on  you  than  on  your  sister." 

"  Who  will  teach  me,  if  you  are  going  away  ? " 

Pirnitz  took  both  the  girl's  hands  in  her  long,  cool 
fingers. 

"  My  heart,  my  thoughts  will  be  always  with  you. 
Listen  :  I  am  not  saying  good-bye  to  this  room.  My 
books  are  to  stay ;  and  the  work  I  have  begun,  and 
all  my  quiet  life  here  —  I  leave  to  you.  If  you 
want  to  please  me,  you  will  come  and  live  in  my 
room." 

"  Oh,  will  you  let  me  ? " 

"  I  luish  you  to  come.  Have  no  scruple.  That  is 
just  what  I  want.  I  want  you  to  make  use  of  every- 
thing that  is  mine  as  if  it  were  yours.  You  are  going 
to  read  my  books,  with  these  things  of  mine  all  about 
you  ;  you  are  going  to  sleep  in  my  little  bed.  And  I, 
far  away,  shall  smile  to  myself  when  I  think  how  your 
pure  and  fervent  soul  gives  warmth  to  this  cell,  where 
loneliness  grew  so  sweet  to  me.  So,  gradually  you  shall 
be  filled  by  my  thoughts." 

Never  before  had  Pirnitz  spoken  such  words  as  these 
to  Fr6d6rique.  The  pain-worn  face  and  eyes  grew 
divine.  Through  her  features  shone  the  glow  of  the 
angel,  the  messenger  of  heaven.  Fr^d^rique  kissed  her 
hands. 

"  How  I  thank  you  !  "  she  said.  "  How  I  love  you  ! 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  alas  ! "  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Why  have  you  chosen  me  ? " 
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"  It  is  your  doing,  Fedi,  your  election,  not  mine. 
The  disciple  came  to  the  faith.  I,  too,  like  you,  felt 
the  inner  call.  Once  I  heard  a  voice  that  said,  '  Do 
not  rest  content  to  be  free  yourself,  live  to  help  others 
to  freedom.'  " 

"  When  did  you  hear  the  voice  ?  Was  it  long 
ago?" 

"Yes,  long  ago.  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  at  school 
with  the  dear  Herminie  whose  portrait  you  see  there. 
We  were  passing  through  that  religious  crisis  which 
very  few  convent-bred  girls  escape.  It  was  our  old 
mathematical  master — there,  that  is  his  face,  see,  starred 
with  wrinkles,  under  the  bristling  white  hair,  in  that 
other  photograph — it  was  he  who  first  talked  to  us 
about  the  emancipation  of  woman.  He  lent  us  books 
in  which  the  subject  was  just  beginning  to  be  discussed, 
and  one  among  them,  the  most  important  of  all,  was 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.  We  three  formed  a  little  set 
apart.  The  other  girls  were  too  silly ;  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  bow  under  the  yoke.  At  eighteen  Her- 
minie and  I  both  left  the  school.  I  was  an  orphan. 
I  had  a  little  money  of  my  own.  Herminie  was  poor, 
but  she  was  so  pretty  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  husband  for  her.  She  renounced  marriage. 
She  and  I  had  one  purse  in  common,  and  we  went  to 
England  to  see  for  ourselves  the  great  women's  colleges, 
Girton,  Queen's  College,  and  so  forth — first  steps  to  the 
radical  transformation  required  by  women's  education. 
.  .  .  I  remember  our  first  arrival  in  London.  We  came 
by  a  new  steamer  on  the  route  from  Boulogne  to  London, 
up  the  Thames." 

They  talked  on  far  into  the  night.  Pirnitz  told  the 
story   of  the   time    which,   like  Wilhelm   Meister,   she 
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called  her  "  Years  of  Apprenticeship,"  How  she  and 
Herminie  had  learned  English  and  frequented  feminist 
circles  in  England  ;  how  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
completed  their  initiation  in  the  New  World.  How  in 
Boston,  Washington,  New  York,  and  even  in  newly 
sprung-up  Western  cities  there  were  flourishing  feminist 
societies,  such  as  they  had  known  only  through  books 
till  then. 

"  Wonderful  things  we  saw,  if  they  were  not  so 
splendid  as  our  dreams.  For  though  America  is  un- 
rivalled in  material  realisation,  we  had  imagined,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  a  purer  and  higher  ideal  of  the  part 
Woman  should  play  in  the  world.  She  will  have  the 
sexes  to  be  equal,  but  that  is  little.  Men  are  not  such 
perfect  beings  that  we  should  set  them  up  as  a  pattern 
for  us  to  resemble.  Women  of  a  higher  type  than  the 
existing  type  of  man  must  be  called  into  being. 
Woman  regenerated  must  regenerate  her  master.  She 
will  be  the  Priestess  of  the  coming  days,  rising  above  out- 
worn or  disputed  creeds.  Before  her,  shameful  vice  shall 
disappear.    The  Virgin  Force  shall  create  the  world  anew. 

"  Oh  !  "  Fred6rique  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  Oh  to  be 
one  of  those  women  !  To  give  one's  self  to  the  task  of 
helping  others  to  grow  better  than  they  are." 

"  That  is  the  aim  in  view,"  said  Pirnitz,  "  but  we 
must  begin  with  thinking  of  the  humblest  things.  Young 
girls  must  first  learn  what  it  is  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent; their  minds  must  be  ripe  for  our  doctrines 
before  we  can  train  up  disinterested  apostles  of  morality. 
Sound  teaching  of  a  handicraft  and  sound  doctrine, 
the  training  school  and  the  moral  education,  these  form 
the  basis  on  which  all  is  built." 

And   while  Frederique  listened  eagerly,  Pirnitz  de- 
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scribed  the  way  that  great  women's  colleges  are  managed 
in  America.  She  showed  her  photographs  of  Huskiro- 
Bedni  (the  voluntary  school  started  by  Herminie  Sanz  in 
her  native  town),  and  the  plans  of  Free  College  which 
she  and  her  friend  had  established  some  time  ago  in 
a  very  small  scale  in  London.  Now  it  was  about  to  be 
moved  to  a  splendid  house  in  Kensington  Eoad. 

It  was  to  help  Mme.  Sanz  in  this  very  matter  of  the 
removal  that  Pirnitz  was  going  to  spend  some  months 
in  London. 

"  And  is  there  anything  like  Free  College  at  Paris  ?  " 
asked  Frederique. 

"  No,  not  as  yet.  In  Paris  just  at  present  women's 
efforts  and  devotion  are  given  to  other  objects.  Here 
they  have  come  as  far  as  charities  for  repentant  girls, 
or  for  rescuing  neglected  children,  but — alas  ! — they 
believe  in  '  free  love,'  and  that  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  French 
people  are  not  much  interested  in  the  great  educa- 
tional problem  of  regenerating  the  young  girl.  Every- 
thing is  still  to  create ;  the  idea,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  it  out." 

"  Still  you  have  hope." 

"  I  am  sure  of  success  in  the  end.  Materially  speak- 
ing, we  could  begin  to  build  a  Woman's  School  of  Arts 
to-morrow.     The  money  is  ready." 

"  A  large  sum  1 " 

"  Enough  for  that.  Money  is  easily  found  here.  Paris 
is  generous.  But  I  still  want  a  staff  of  workers,  or  rather, 
I  have  not  completed  it  yet,  and  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  of  all." 

"  Then  there  are  other  women  and  other  girls  working 
with  you  already,"  Frederique  said  dejectedly? 
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"  You  must  look  up  the  parable  of  the  labourers  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  read  it  again.  Why  should 
I  draw  upon  my  most  precious  resources — you  and 
L6a — before  the  time  comes,  and  all  for  nothing. 
You  were  both  of  you  born  for  this ;  you  have 
chosen  your  callings  so  well  that  I  could  not  recom- 
mend anything  better.  Here  are  you,  head  clerk  in  a 
big  factory,  and  L6a,  drawing  designs  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  both  of  you  filling  a  man's  place.  Each  of 
you  has  won  something  from  masculine  monopoly. 
Stay  on  till  the  day  comes  when  I  can  send  for  you. 
It  will  not  be  long.  And  here  while  I  am  away, 
discipline  your  minds  for  the  work  before  you,  for 
you  are  living  the  lives  of  wise  virgins  already." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Fr^ddrique,  "  we  will  devote 
our  whole  strength  to  it.  And  how  joyfully  !  It  seems 
as  if  I  understood  for  the  first  time  what  is  the  good  of 
my  life." 

"  Afterwards  you  will  see  that  your  life,  socially  speak- 
ing, has  really  begun  to-day.  Yesterday  your  outlook 
was  no  wider  than  Lea  and  your  mother  and  yourself. 
To-day,  you  are  seeing  a  glimpse  of  the  great  altruistic 
duty,  which  makes  the  cause  of  all  women  your  cause 
too.  But  it  is  growing  very  late,  dear  child,  I  ought 
to  let  you  go  to  sleep.  We  must  bear  physical  neces- 
sities in  mind,  and  we  ought  to  shun  exhausting  efforts 
that  bring  on  neurasthenia  so  quickly  in  our  American 
friends.  I  am  coming  in  to  say  good-bye  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  next  day  1  must  go." 

Er^derique  rose. 

"  All  the  books  here  belong  to  you,"  Pirnitz  went  on. 
"  Eun  them  through  as  the  titles  attract  you,  at  random. 
I  do  not  want  to  teach  you  the   faith  as  if  it  were   a 
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science  ;  but  there  is  just  one  book  that  you  must  read 
first,  and  then  read  again  afterwards.  It  is  the  key  to 
all  the  rest." 

She  held  out  a  small  treatise,  about  two  hundred 
pages  thick,  with  a  newspaper  cover  over  the 
back. 

"  Good-bye  till  to-morrow,"  and  the  two  women 
kissed  each  other. 

The  younger  one  slipped  back  to  her  room,  undressed 
herself,  and  went  to  bed ;  but  before  she  put  out  the 
light,  she  opened  the  book  and  read : 

"  The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  explain  as  clearly  as  I 
am  able,  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  which  I  have  held 
from  the  very  earliest  period  when  1  had  formed  any 
opinion  at  all  on  social  or  political  matters,  and  which, 
instead  of  being  weakened  or  modified,  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  stronger  by  the  progress  of  reflection 
and  the  experience  of  life  :  That  the  principle  which 
regulates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the  two 
sexes — the  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other 
— is  wrong  in  itself,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  hindrances 
to  human  improvement ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting  no  power 
or  privilege  on  the  one  side,  nor  disability  on  the 
other." 

Mill's  clear  words  penetrated  Frederique's  mind  with 
such  force  that  she  felt,  saturated  as  it  were,  with  them. 
She  could  not  read  any  more. 

She  put  out  the  lamp,  and  closing  her  eyes,  lay  very 
still,  letting  the  Idea  take  complete  possession  of  her, 
with  the  sense  of  an  ache  in  her  inmost  soul,  like 
a  bride's  exultation,  half  joy  half  pain,  on  the  nuptial 
night. 
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Her  strong  maiden  soul  for  the  first  time  had  been 
shaken  with  trouble  on  meeting  the  apostle  ;  now  her 
womanhood  was  complete,  she  felt  the  stirring  of  a 
new  life  within  her  at  the  contact  of  the  new  Truth, 
the  new  Faith. 


CHAPTER  V 

Duramberty's  wall-paper  manufactory,  now  managed 
by  Jude  Duramberty,  his  son  and  successor,  occupied 
a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Charles 
near  Javel.  The  plot  was  a  trapezoid,  with  its  longest 
side  fronting  the  Rue  des  Vergers.  Old  Duramberty 
had  started  the  business  in  what  had  once  been  a 
country  house,  putting  up  new  buildings  as  they  were 
wanted. 

These  additions  were  tumbling  into  ruin  when  Jude 
Duramberty  took  over  the  concern.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  new  head  of  the  firm  set  about  rebuilding 
the  factory  in  a  methodical  fashion  without  stopping 
business  for  a  single  day,  and  transformed  the  place  bit 
by  bit  into  a  modern  brick  and  iron  building,  with 
great  glazed  bay  windows,  electric  light  and  new  motors. 
The  entrance  in  the  Rue  des  Vergers  now  gave  upon 
a  macadamised  yard.  The  general  outline  of  the 
premises  was,  roughly  speaking,  a  letter  A  with  the 
offices  in  the  horizontal  bar  across  the  middle  of  the 
letter,  the  triangular  point  of  the  A  being  a  waste 
space  planted  with  old  chestnut  trees.  So  far,  Jude 
Duramberty  had  refused  to  sell  this  plot.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  new  roads  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  soon  send  up  the  value  of  the  property. 

Jude  Duramberty  at  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  firm 
on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father.     And  all  at  once, 
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from  being  a  mere  man  about  town,  kept  quite  out  of 
the  business  by  his  father's  jealous  and  fidgetty  energy, 
he  became  a  manufacturer  as  business-like,  hard-working 
and  hard-headed  as  his  father  and  far  more  inventive, 
enterprising  and  shrewd. 

He  made  each  new  venture  with  well  considered 
audacity.  He  ran  no  risks  without  full  inquiry ;  but 
once  certain  of  his  whereabouts,  he  did  not  stop  to 
count  risks  again.  The  stagnation  of  an  industry  born 
and  brought  to  perfection  in  France  (did  not  one 
Jean  Papillon  invent  block  printing  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ?)  was  a  perplexity  to  Duramberty.  In  ponder- 
ing over  it  he  concluded  that  the  causes  were,  out- 
of-date  manufacturing  processes,  and  the  timidity  of 
commercial  methods.  With  all  his  might  he  tried  to 
rise  to  the  emergency.  Thanks  to  his  energy,  in  1896 
his  business  was  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1892. 

In  1896  Duramberty's  firm  stood  first  as  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  class  of  wall  papers.  They  even 
made  so-called  English  papers  for  export  to  England. 

Jude  Duramberty  was  a  childless  widower.  He  was 
wealthy,  he  had  had  enough  of  fast  life  in  Paris,  he 
began  to  work,  and  threw  himself  into  his  work.  He 
was  as  much  drawn  in  by  the  fascination  of  money 
making  as  any  American  trader-king.  An  authoritative 
man,  apt  to  lose  his  temper  on  occasion  at  the  works, 
he  was  fairly  popular  on  the  whole  for  his  real  generosity. 
He  never  cut  down  wages  nor  grudged  salaries. 

"  When  the  hands  are  badly  off,  the  concern  does 
badly  too,"  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his. 

Nor  did  it  tell  against  him,  young  man  as  he  still 
was  and  sanguine,  with  his  thick  hair  and  changeful 
brown  eyes,  and  quick  gestures,  that  he   had  several 
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times  chosen  out  one  from  among  the  girls  in  the  factory. 
He  used  to  regulate  such  affairs  as  if  they  were  business 
contracts,  addressing  himself  by  preference  to  a  girl  who 
had  no  relatives,  or,  he  would  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her  family.  He  was  known  to  be  liberal,  discreet, 
ready  for  emergencies.  In  a  case  of  black  mail,  Duram- 
berty  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  a  prosecution 
even  if  scandal  came  of  it. 

Lea  and  Frederique  working  almost  entirely  apart  in  the 
factory,  little  suspected  that  each  of  them  was  supposed 
to  be  the  master's  fancy.  Frederique's  quick  promotion 
to  a  post  usually  given  to  a  man,  and  the  special  work- 
room set  apart  for  Lea,  though  she  was  only  a  designer, 
had  roused  so  much  jealousy,  that  spite  was  sure  to  take 
her  revenge.  So  it  was  taken  for  granted  at  the  works 
that  the  "grand  duchesses"  (the  nickname  given  the 
girls)  were  M.  Jude's  mistresses.  So  the  tale  went,  and 
they  were  hated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  people  let 
them  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  L6a  hardly  ever  saw  M.  Duram- 
berty.  As  soon  as  she  finished  a  drawing  or  a  tracing, 
she  gave  it  directly  into  the  hands  of  M.  Lepic  of  the 
machinery  department,  and  he  gave  her  out  another 
piece  of  work.  Frederique,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  had 
an  interview  with  her  employer  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  ;  he  treated  her  exactly  as  he  would  have  treated 
any  man  in  his  employment  with  whom  he  was 
satisfied. 

The  two  sisters  spent  their  days  in  this  wise. 

They  came  to  their  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  all  weathers. 
Fr^ddrique  at  once  conferred  with  the  other  clerks,  three 
in  number,  an  old  Bordelais,  one  Pasquet  by  name, 
who  had  not  lost  his  terrible  native  accent,  and  two 
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young  Parisians,  the  correct  and  insignificant  sons  of 
manufacturers. 

She  opened  the  letters,  jotting  down  instructions  in 
the  margins,  and  handed  all  that  more  particularly 
concerned  the  machinery  department  to  old  Pasquet, 
who  passed  it  on  to  the  engineer.  Then  she  sorted 
the  purely  commercial  letters,  answered  the  important 
ones  herself,  and  gave  out  the  rest  to  the  clerks. 

The  factory  bell  rang  at  noon  and  again  at  half- past 
one  to  call  the  hands  and  the  office  back  to  work.  The 
girls,  as  a  rule,  did  not  leave  the  works  unless  they  were 
obliged  to  go  out  on  some  pressing  errand.  They  usually 
made  a  light  meal,  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  or  two 
of  tea  in  Lea's  workshop  ;  and  afterwards,  if  it  was 
fine,  they  strolled  under  the  chestnut  trees  on  the  un- 
fenced  bit  of  land  at  the  back,  or  sat  talking  and  read- 
ing indoors.  At  half-past  one  they  went  back  to  work 
again,  and  though  until  evening  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
speak  to  each  other,  still  they  felt  that  they  were  near 
neighbours,  and  the  sense  was  enough  to  make  work 
pleasant.  Then  Fr^derique  had  her  interview  with 
M.  Duramberty,  and  after  that  they  were  at  liberty. 

The  regular  life  of  steady  work  went  on  as  usual 
while  Pirnitz  was  away.  She  was  in  England  for  ten 
long  months.  Every  day  the  sisters  could  be  seen  going 
to  the  factory,  doing  their  day's  work  there,  and  coming 
nome  when  it  was  over.  Christine  herself  noticed  no 
difference  in  the  girls.  And  yet  in  those  ten  months 
they  altered  more  than  they  had  done  in  the  ten  years 
that  went  before. 

The  feeling  of  constraint  that  embarrassed  their 
tenderness  for  each  other  had  melted  away  in  the 
enthusiasm     of    confidences     made    after    Fred^rique's 
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memorable  night  in  Pirnitz's  room.  The  sisters  went 
to  the  station  with  Pirnitz  when  she  left  them,  and 
came  back  feeling  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  through  the  glow  of  a  common 
vocation. 

Then  began  their  noviciate,  as  it  were,  with  no  other 
discipline  than  that  of  books,  the  ever-present  memory  of 
Pirnitz,  and  her  frequent  letters. 

The  absent  friend's  room,  now  become  their  retreat, 
was  a  holy  place,  shedding  its  influence  upon  them. 
Pirnitz's  spirit  was  watching  over  them  there,  and  if 
she  no  longer  breathed  the  same  air  with  them,  she  still 
seemed  to  dwell  between  those  walls  ;  she  was  always 
there  with  her  worn  features,  her  apostle's  eyes,  the 
painful  grace  of  all  her  movements.  The  sisters  were 
no  sooner  back  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  but  they 
took  refuge  in  Pirnitz's  room.  At  first  they  shrank 
from  touching  the  books,  from  opening  the  drawers 
or  using  everything  as  though  it  were  common  property 
as  Pirnitz  had  told  them  to  do.  But  Pirnitz  had  written 
asking  Frederique  about  their  reading — they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  it.  L^a  took  down  a  book  at  hap- 
hazard. It  was  a  biography  of  Sophie  Germain.  Like 
neophytes  reading  the  life  of  some  saint,  they  grew 
enthusiastic  over  the  story  of  the  mathematician's 
strenuous  and  disinterested  labour.  The  next  book 
they  chanced  on  at  random  was  a  report  of  rescue  work 
among  children  ;  then  came  an  Enjjlish  book  on  re- 
formatories,  L'Eve  nouvelle  of  Jules  Bois,  a  pamphlet 
on  girls'  work  in  factories ;  Bourget's  Outre  Mer ;  a 
lecture  on  Vassar  College. 

They  read  the  books  aloud  in  turn  in  Pirnitz's  room. 
Her  fingers  had  turned  the  leaves ;  it  would  have  been 
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something  almost  like  sacrilege  to  take  them  out  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  Mill's  pamphlet,  her  gift  to  Frederique, 
was  never  out  of  their  hands.  They  read  it  together  in 
the  lunch  hour  at  the  factory.  Frederique  quicker  at 
analysis,  entered  more  easily  into  the  master's  ideas ; 
she  made  them  accessible  to  Lea;  Lea  could  follow 
as  soon  as  her  older  sister  commented  on  the  text. 
Every  day  they  made  a  point  of  thinking  over  a  special 
subject,  till  they  knew  the  book  as  if  it  had  been  a 
breviary.  Frederique  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  it,  and 
Lea,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  harmony  of  their  minds, 
mastered  it  too. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  Duramberty's  factory  hands 
had  overheard  the  talk  of  the  "  grand  duchesses,"  as 
they  called  them,  they  would  not  have  believed  their 
ears.  "  The  enfranchisement  of  woman,"  "  the  Eve  of  the 
Future,"  "  humanity  regenerated  by  the  Will  of  woman  " 
— their  simple  genuine  enthusiasm  would  have  touched 
a  poet's  heart;  and,  may  be,  have  made  a  philosopher 
smile.  To  them,  as  to  all  young  minds,  ideas  seemed 
much  simpler,  more  definite,  more  imperative  than  the 
future  would  show  them  to  be.  Obstacles  did  not 
exist.  There  should  go  forth  into  the  world  some  few 
maidens  wise  and  fair  as  they  were  themselves ;  they 
should  pass  like  queens  through  the  crowd,  no  unclean 
touch  should  soil  their  white  robes,  and  the  conquered 
crowd  forthwith  should  applaud  and  follow  whither 
they  led. 

Could  it  be  that  logic  so  irrefutable  as  John  Stuart 
Mill's  could  fail  to  convince  any  human  mind  ?  Could 
anybody  resist  the  influence  of  a  Romaine  Pirnitz  ? 
Why  should  not  this  old  Europe  of  ours  see  the  for- 
mation   of   those    powerful    feminine    coalitions   which 
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Fr^derique  and  L^a  believed  to  be  the  rule,  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  the  new  world  ? 

Oh  to  see  it !  To  behold  a  series  of  New  Eves,  of 
"  Wise  Virgins,"  in  Pirnitz's  words.  To  create  other 
souls  in  their  image !  For  really  and  truly  they  felt, 
both  of  them,  proof  against  the  weakness  of  their  sex, 
they  would  have  courage  even  unto  death  in  the  battle 
for  Truth. 

Fate  takes  us  by  surprise  in  the  middle  of  our  most 
exalted  dreams,  and  roughly  brings  us  back  face  to 
face  with  the  pitiful  contingencies  of  our  condition. 
Only  a  few  months  after  Pirnitz  left  them,  Christine 
fell  ill.  She  had  been  suffering  from  dyspepsia  for 
some  time,  and  now  she  grew  suddenly  worse.  She 
had  always  been  fond  of  eating ;  now  she  could  not 
take  food  without  suffering  torture  afterwards,  and  as 
her  health  grew  rapidly  worse,  her  temper  was  soured. 
She  had  strange  fancies,  and  her  whims  must  be  grati- 
fied at  once.  She  had  quite  given  up  work,  even  in 
the  intervals  between  her  attacks;  and  in  these  days, 
she  who  had  always  kept  to  the  house,  must  go  out,  must 
take  drives.  She  ordered  dresses,  she  tried  to  drag 
Frederique  and  L6a  out  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  in 
her  young  days  when  she  used  to  walk  there  with  Legay. 

To  the  two  girls  those  drives  were  torture.  They 
had  such  a  horror  of  the  world ;  such  a  fervent  love 
of  solitude  and  quiet  study  had  been  roused  in  them ; 
and  now  they  must  sit  beside  Christine  in  her  con- 
spicuous dresses,  and  drive  along  the  alleys  in  an  open 
cab ;  stared  at  on  Christine's  account — stared  at  on 
their  own,  for  Fred^rique's  grave  beauty  and  L^a's 
romantic  charm. 

o 
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And  their  mother,  their  dear  mother  was  growing 
childish  with  age  and  suffering.  Illness  was  rapidly 
undoing  the  work  of  moral  restoration  accomplished  by 
Frederique,  Lda,  and  Pirnitz.  She  was  left  to  herself 
all  day;  she  looked  for  company  in  the  little  world 
downstairs — the  concierge,  the  milliner  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  hairdresser  above  the  shop.  At  first  she 
did  this  by  stealth,  then  openly,  as  if  to  defy  Fred^rique 
and  L^a ;  and  they  dared  not  thwart  her. 

Fr6derique  had  the  truth  from  the  doctor.  She 
knew  the  terrible  name  of  the  disease  that  was 
devouring  the  poor  sufferer,  knew  that  recovery  and 
respite  were  alike  impossible. 

Then  the  two  sisters  must  endure  calls  from  visitors 
of  doubtful  respectability,  their  vulgar  talk,  their  repulsive 
presence  (for  Christine  asked  her  new  friends  to  come 
up  to  see  her) ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  it  all  the  bond 
between  them  grew  all  the  closer  through  sacred  memories 
of  Pirnitz.  To  those  memories  they  offered  up  their 
present  troubles.  And  every  week  short  letters  from 
the  apostle  came  to  comfort  them,  letters  which  they 
never  wearied  of  reading  through  and  through,  as  other 
girls  read  love-letters. 

But  during  this  painful  time,  while  they  were  forced 
to  lock  their  troubles  in  their  hearts,  while  they  had  to 
bear  a  heavier  burden  than  ever  before,  in  that  they  were 
looking  on  at  a  woman's  moral  deterioration,  their  own 
characters  were  maturing  for  future  duties  even  more 
quickly  than  Pirnitz  had  predicted.  When  she  came 
back  to  Paris  after  the  ten  months  of  absence  she  found 
her  girl  friends  moulded  even  then  upon  the  ideal 
which  she  had  put  before  them. 

"  You  were  indeed  both  of  you  born  for  this,"  she 
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said,  on  the  evening  of  her  return.  "  I  ought  not  to 
wait  any  longer  before  enrolling  you  among  us" 

To  Frederique  and  Lea  the  words  came  as  a  promise 
of  initiation.  They  did  not  dare  to  ask  Pirnitz  what  it 
meant  to  be  "  enrolled  "  ;  but  both  of  them  were  con- 
sumed with  longing  for  it,  they  were  ready  to  subscribe 
blindfold  to  all  the  conditions.  And  Pirnitz,  smiling 
and  mysterious,  left  their  desire  to  grow.  It  was  not 
till  several  weeks  afterwards  that  she  said  : 

"  I  will  take  you  '  down  there '  with  me  to-morrow." 

Down  there  ?  That  was  the  mysterious  centre  of  the 
work  about  which  Romaine  still  refused  to  be  more 
explicit. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  but  in  vain  might 
Christine  have  tried  to  drag  the  girls  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Pirnitz  besides  had  been  beforehand  with 
her.  Her  influence  had  obtained  leave  for  the  two 
girls  to  spend  the  morning  with  her ;  and  in  return 
she  accepted  Christine's  invitation  to  lunch. 

So  on  a  radiant  May  morning  the  three  friends  left 
the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  and  walked  down  to  the  Seine. 

Across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  along  the  Rue  de 
Bourgogne,  and  finally  to  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  the  two 
neophytes  went  with  light  hearts,  though  the  thought 
of  the  initiation  had  kept  them  awake  all  night.  At 
Number  83  Romaine  stopped.  "  Here  we  are,"  she 
said,  and  they  turned  under  the  arch  of  the  carriage 
gateway. 

The  house  was  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  Avith  a 
narrow  lop-sided  street  front,  the  doorway  being  squeezed 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  right,  the  porter's  lodge  to 
the  left,  while  the  servants'  quarters  in  the  single 
storey  above  were  dismal  and  dusty-looking.      On  the 
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threshold  of  the  porter's  lodge  stood  an  elderly  man 
in  a  jacket,  with  a  gilt-edged  volume  that  looked  like 
a  prayer-book  in  his  hands.  His  face  was  clean-shaveD, 
his  grey  hair  stiff  and  erect ;  he  nodded  to  Pirnitz  as 
to  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  courtyard  was  paved  with  large  cobble  stones, 
rounded  like  the  backs  of  tortoises.  Dank  mosses 
grew  among  the  chinks.  Certain  fragments  of  pillars 
and  Corinthian  capitals  lay  about  the  place,  but 
whether  they  were  there  as  ornaments,  or  as  builder's 
rubbish,  it  was  hard  to  say.  A  garden  wall  enclosed  the 
courtyard  on  one  side,  on  the  other  rose  the  common- 
place gable  end  of  a  modern  six-storied  house,  a  dis- 
cordant mass  of  white  amid  the  general  hue  of  age. 
The  steps  before  the  front  door  were  squeezed  into 
the  right  hand  corner,  under  a  zinc  verandah,  grey 
with   dust. 

Before  the  glass  door  Pirnitz  stopped.  She  was 
always  a  little  out  of  breath  after  climbing  a  few 
steps. 

"  Here  we  are  at  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's,"  she  said. 
Then,  before  touching  the  bell  pull  that  hung  from  an 
iron  chain  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  she  added, 
"  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  is  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
from  the  south,  a  little  eccentric,  but  very  kind- 
hearted.  She  must  not  be  contradicted.  She  adores 
young  people.  She  is  sure  to  take  a  great  fancy  to 
you.  And  she  can  do  a  great  deal  for  us.  She  is 
rich  and  generous." 

A  maid  in  a  white  apron  opened  the  door.  She  was 
the  regular  type  of  peasant  woman  of  the  Garonne  district, 
at  forty- five  or  fifty,  when  a  plenitude  of  fat  overflows 
their  figures,  and  spoils  the  once  delicate  outlines.    Her 
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face  was  still  thin  and  brown,  contrasting  oddly  with 
her  enormous  bust  and  hips.  A  bandana  handkerchief 
knotted  in  the  southern  fashion  hid  nearly  every  vestige 
of  hair. 

"  Adieu,  Mile.  Romaine,"  she  said  simply. 

"Good  day,  Maria." 

Before  closing  the  door  Maria  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  two  girls,  while  their  eager  eyes  travelled  over  the 
vestibule,  the  eastern  rugs  on  the  red-tiled  floor,  over  the 
wooden  staircase  with  its  bordered  carpet,  and  the  statue 
of  St  Anthony  of  Padua  posted  exactly  opposite  the 
door. 

"  Ah  !  eh  be  !  "  remarked  Maria.  "  Two  pretty  figures 
of  fun  you  are  bringing  us  this  time.  Some  more  for  the 
buildings  ? " 

"  Yes,  Maria,"  Pirnitz  answered  smiling,  "  these  young 
ladies  are  come  about  the  building." 

Then  they  mounted  the  stairs  in  the  wake  of  Maria 
who  seemed  to  roll  noiselessly  along  like  a  big  felt-covered 
ball  over  the  red-tiled  floor,  and  then  to  bounce  softly  up- 
stairs step  after  step,  till  they  reached  the  first  landing. 

Through  a  sort  of  back  drawing-room,  furnished  with 
a  sofa  and  four  Empire  easy-chairs  in  yellow  velvet, 
Maria  led  the  way  into  an  immense  room  that  occupied 
the  whole  front  of  the  house.  Three  of  the  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  garden.  Between  the  cotton  curtains 
you  caught  sight  of  green  trees  waving  in  the  soft  wind 
outside. 

The  room  looked  as  if  it  were  set  apart  for  formal 
assemblages,  with  its  white  panels  and  polished  floor. 
Maps  hung  on  the  walls ;  a  long  oval  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth  stood  in  the  middle.  Nobody, 
however,  was   sitting   at  it  just  then.      A   little   knot 
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of  five  women,  all  in  dark  dresses,  had  clustered  to- 
gether near  a  window  to  the  left. 

A  voice,  speaking  in  clear  staccato  tones,  stopped 
suddenly  as  Pirnitz  came  in.  The  circle  opened.  L6a 
and  Fred6rique  followed  Pirnitz  to  an  invalid  chair 
on  which  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  was  reclining. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  them  was  the  old  maid's 
broad  round  face,  and  the  slight  shrunken  body  in  the 
invalid's  chair.  A  sort  of  mantilla  covered  the  dis- 
proportioned  head  with  its  wrinkled,  emaciated  features  ; 
and  the  bust  beneath  was  smothered  in  black  lace.  Alto- 
gether, Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  looked  like  a  caricature, 
a  big  mask  mounted  on  a  tiny  body.  And  at  first 
Fred^rique  and  L6a  saw  nothing  but  this  face,  and 
another  that  rose  behind  it ;  a  pale  delicate  oval 
with  great  colourless  eyes,  framed  in  the  shining  white- 
ness of  a  nun's  coif — the  face  of  the  violet-clad  sister  of 
mercy,  who  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to 
you  the  young  friends  of  whom  I  told  you.  This  is 
Fr^d^rique  the  elder,  and  L^a  the  younger  sister." 

The  invalid  laid  a  silk-mittened  hand  on  either  arm 
of  her  chair,  blinked  a  little,  then,  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  raised  her  smarting  eyelids,  and  the  little 
dark  eyes  peered  out.  Next  she  said  with  an  air 
of  disappointment  that  sounded  comical  enough — 

"Oh!  how  pretty  the  girls  are!  .  .  .  Too  pretty,  Pirnitz. 
They  will  never  make  up  their  minds  to  stay  with  us." 

Of  the  five  women  in  the  room,  one,  and  one  only, 
with  very  black  hair  under  a  little  bonnet,  with  a 
crimson  rose  in  it,  gave  a  very  feminine  shrug  of  annoy- 
ance.    The  rest  all  smiled. 

Of  these,  two   were   neither    plain    nor    handsome ; 
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but  another,  a  tall,  plump  woman,  with  a  white,  fair 
skin  and  flaxen  hair ;  and  the  fourth,  a  red-haired 
girl,  with  a  flat,  supple,  boyish  figure,  and  nervously 
twitching  hands  and  lips,  might  have  passed  for 
pretty,  in  spite  of  the  meagre  compliment  paid  them 
by  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade. 

That  lady  took  L^a  by  the  sleeve,  and  drew  her  into 
the  full  light  of  the  window. 

"  How  old  are  you,  child  ? " 

"Seventeen,  Madame." 

"  Have  you  no  wish  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Madame  ! " 

"  You  are  willing  to  look  after  poor  folk  along  with 
old  fogies  like  Pirnitz  and  me  ? " 

It  vexed  Lea  to  hear  Pirnitz  put  on  a  level  with  the 
old  maid  in  this  way.  She  flushed  red,  and  her  eyes 
turned  in  search  of  the  apostle. 

"  Lea  is  a  serious  person,"  said  Pirnitz.  "  She  has  no 
friends  but  her  sister  and  me." 

"  Let  us  see  the  other  sister,"  said  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Parade.  And  placidly  dropping  Lea,  she  turned  to 
Frederique. 

"  Oh  ho !  How  grave  we  are  !  .  .  .  We  are  gay  here, 
you  know.  We  help  people,  and  do  good  merrily.  Are 
you  always  as  grave  as  this  ? " 

In  the  curious  pause  that  fell  on  the  group  Fr^d^rique 
answered  quietly,  "  I  do  not  laugh  readily,  it  is  true, 
Mademoiselle,  still  for  all  that  I  am  not  melancholy. 
I  am  never  sad  without  a  reason." 

Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  made  no  reply  to  this.  She 
looked  again  at  the  girls  for  a  moment.  L^a  had  come 
to  her  sister's  side,  and  was  leaning  on  her  arm.  The 
old  maid  turned  towards  the  sister  of  charity. 
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"  These  little  girls  of  Pirnitz's  are  very  nice,  are  they 
not,  Sister  Odile  ?  They  will  do  for  us,  eh  ?  What  do 
you  think  ? " 

A  childish  voice  with  a  strong  Alsacien  accent  issued 
from  the  depths  of  the  linen  coif. 

"  They  will,  for  sure.  Mademoiselle." 

"Come,  we  are  all  here,"  announced  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Parade,  "  Pirnitz  and  these  young  things,  Duyvecke, 
Mile.  Heurteau,  Daisy,  and  that  nuisance  of  a  Genevieve. 
Let  us  get  to  work.  You  have  told  these  young  things 
what  we  are  about,  haven't  you,  Pirnitz  ? " 

"  Oh,  they  will  soon  get  into  it.  They  shall  sit 
beside  me,  and  I  will  explain  as  we  go  on." 

Sister  Odile  and  the  lady  with  the  red  rose  in  her 
bonnet  each  took  two  arms  of  the  carrying-chair,  and 
brought  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  to  the  table.  The 
rest  took  their  places  round  about  it,  with  Pirnitz 
and  the  two  girls  at  one  end. 

"  Let  us  begin,"  said  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade.  And 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  group,  the  woman  whose 
plump  fairness  reminded  you  of  a  Flemish  portrait, 
began  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

May  10th.  —  "Present:  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade, 
Mile.  Heurteau,  Mile.  Pirnitz,  Genevieve  Soubize, 
Daisy  Craggs,  Duyvecke  Hespel." 

"  Discussion,  by  adjournment,  of  the  general  pro- 
gramme of  education.  Mile.  Heurteau  proposes  that 
we  exclude  decorative  art,  and  confine  ourselves  at 
first  to  primary   education." 

Mile.  Heurteau's  resolution  and  the  points  she  had 
raised  followed  in  the  reader's  cooing  voice,  while 
Pirnitz  made  comments  on  the  report  for  the  benefit 
of  Fr^derique.  and  Lea. 
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"The  reader  is  Duyvecke  Hespel,"  she  explained  in 
an  undertone.  "  She  is  a  charming  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  peasant  father  and  mother,  and  she  comes  from  Haze- 
brouck.  She  is  going  through  the  Normal  School  course. 
The  lady  with  the  red  rose  in  her  bonnet,  Mile.  Heurteau, 
was  a  schoolmistress.  She  had  some  difficulties  with 
the  board,  and  sent  in  her  resignation.  She  is  a  very 
clever  woman,  she  has  had  great  experience,  she  is  a  great 
help  to  us " 

The  reader  meanwhile  was  reading  on  through  the 
minutes. 

"  Mile.  Craggs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  women  teachers  in  France  is  already  rather 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  She  was  strongly  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  would  exclude  all  but  technical 
teaching." 

"  Mile.  Pirnitz  here  interposed.  .  .  ." 

"  Mile.  Craggs,"  Pirnitz  went  on  in  a  whisper,  "  is  the 
lady  with  the  blue  eyes." 

"  And  the  baby-face  ?  "  asked  Lea. 

"  Yes  ;  the  honest  baby-face  and  mottled  complexion, 
and  grizzled,  yellow  hair.  She  is  Irish.  She  took  part 
with  great  courage  in  the  troubles  of  1878.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  she  left  Ireland  to 
live  in  Paris  as  a  correspondent  of  various  English  papers. 
Very  kind  she  is  and  very  charitable.  She  took  on  her- 
self the  bringing  up  of  Genevieve  Soubize  (that  little 
red-haired  girl  with  the  clever,  nervous  face  who  sits 
next  to  her).  There  is  a  whole  romance  of  charity  in 
it.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  by-and-bye ;  it  is  very 
touching.      Genevieve  was  a  charity  child " 

She  broke  oflf  suddenly,  for  while  she  was  talking  she 
had  leant  an  ear  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 
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"No,  Duyvecke,"  she  interrupted,  raising  her  firm 
gentle  voice,  and  at  once  there  was  silence.  "  I  did  not 
say  that  the  things  made  in  the  school  ought  not  to  be 
sold ;  I  said  that  we  ought  not  to  make  a  point  of  sell- 
ing them.  Our  object  is  not  to  make  the  scheme  pay, 
but  to  help  others." 

"  Still,"  demurred  the  lady  of  the  crimson  rose 
(whom  Pirnitz  had  spoken  of  as  Mile.  Heurteau) ; 
"  still  if  we  could  pay  something  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  school " 

"  Business  implies  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  gain," 
returned  Pirnitz.  "  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  money. 
We  want  too  much." 

Duyvecke  Hespel  corrected  her  draft  and  went  on  : 

"  Mile.  Heurteau's  resolution  and  Mile.  Pirnitz's 
amendment  being  put  to  the  vote,  Mile.  Heurteau's 
resolution  to  found  a  school  for  primary  education 
simply  and  solely,  was  lost  by  four  votes  to  one. 
Mile.  Pirnitz's  amendment  to  found  a  technical  train- 
ing school,  carried  unanimously  by  show  of  hands." 

Duyvecke  Hespel  closed  her  minute  book.  There 
was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  then  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Parade's  shrill  voice  arose,  interrupted  by  occasional 
sniffs  of  camphor. 

"  Summary  (you  two  pretty  new  members  had 
better  listen,  and  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  clearly). 
The  matter  in  hand  is  this :  how  to  help  a  lot  of 
poor  girls  in  Paris  that  don't  know  how  to  earn  a 
living,  and  fall  into  bad  ways,  or  marry  foolishly, 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
Eh,  what  ?  are  you  shocked,  Sister  Odile  ?  It  is 
the  truth,  anyhow.  You  in  your  convents  don't 
understand    that.       Fiddle-dee  !    the    convent    is    the 
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ideal  thing,  but  you  can't  put  all  the  girls  in 
convents !  Well  then,  we  take  over  these  young 
things ;  we  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  them,  we 
teach  them  a  trade,  and  what  is  more,  we  give  them 
a  bringing  up.  They  are  to  learn  by  our  example 
that  you  can  live  without  leave  of  a  pair  of  breeches 
(you  needn't  trouble  to  blush,  Sister  Odile).  Now, 
the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  set  about  this ;  it  is 
awkward.  We  have  a  little  money.  All  I  have  I 
am  giving,  of  course,  but  that  is  hardly  enough." 

"  Yes,  it  is  enough,"  put  in  Pirnitz. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  cried  the  old  maid,  and  a  light 
shone  in  her  eyes.      "  What  do  you  say,  Heurteau  ? " 

The  lady  with  the  crimson  rose  answered  by  a 
doubtful  movement  of  hands  and  eyes. 

'*The  Heurteau  has  no  faith,"  remarked  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Parade.  "  We  will  do  without  her  opinion. 
Let  us  try  with  all  our  might.  Now,  Pirnitz,  the 
technical  school  is  your  idea;  you  might  just  go  into 
the  question,  and  give  us  a  notion  of  the  scheme. 
It  is  your  turn  to  speak." 

Pirnitz  began  : 

"  Our  president  has  given  a  perfectly  clear  summary 
of  our  plans — we  wish  to  give  young  girls  a  good  train- 
ing with  wholesome  doctrine.  The  wholesome  doctrine 
is  this — that  woman  is  a  free  agent,  an  individual,  and 
not  the  reflection  of  somebody  else,  or  the  annexe  of 
another  existence ;  in  a  word,  that  a  man's  support 
is  not  indispensable  to  her.  A  good  training  is  one 
by  which  a  woman  may  become  independent,  and 
live  as  a  free  agent,  and  not  on  man's  support.  As 
to  the  doctrine  we  are  all  agreed.  As  for  the  train- 
ing, after  some  fruitless  discussion,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  give   our   teaching   the   direction   of  design- 
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ing,  carving,  and  painting  for  house  furniture  and 
decoration.  For  one  thing,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  pro- 
vide such  teaching  with  few  masters,  and  in  little 
space.  There  is  no  necessity  for  big  workshops  as 
a  serious  outlay.  Lastly,  two  of  our  own  number  can 
give  us  valuable  suggestions  in  these  matters." 

"  What ! "  cried  Miss  Craggs,  "  are  these  young 
ladies  engaged  in  some  handicraft  ?  This  is  very, 
very  interesting  ! " 

"  Lea  designs  patterns  for  the  big  firm  of  Duramberty  at 
Saint  Charles,  and  Frederique  is  head  clerk  in  the  office." 

"  That  is  right ;  that  is  what  you  were  telling  me, 
Pirnitz,"  put  in  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade.  "  Well,  young 
people,  what  do  you  think  of  Pirnitz's  notions  ?  " 

L^a  and  Frederique  exchanged  glances.  Then  as 
something  seemed  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  Pirnitz 
was  smiling  encouragement  at  Frederique,  the  older 
girl  spoke. 

"  We  both  like  our  work  very  much,"  she  said 
deliberately.  "  Our  employer  is  very  good ;  we  spend 
a  great  deal  of  our  time  together ;  we  do  not  mix 
with  the  others.  But  in  a  feminist  establishment 
this  advantage  would  be  found  in  an  even  greater 
degree " 

"  I  ask  leave  to  speak,"  interrupted  Mile.  Heurteau. 

"  Granted,  Heurteau." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  come  over  to  the  idea  of  the 
training  school.  But  I  foresee  one  serious  objection. 
One  thing  which  no  training  can  give  is  necessary  for 
a  handicraft — special  aptitude.  What  shall  we  make 
of  girls  that  have  no  taste  whatever  for  drawing?  I 
know  by  experience  that  one  half  the  pupils  in  a 
class  simply  cannot  draw." 
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"  She  is  right  there,"  said  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade, 
quickly  discouraged,  and  as  quickly  moved  to  enthusiasm. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Pirnitz  ?  " 

"  Lea  shall  answer,"  said  Pirnitz.  "  What  do  you 
think,  L^a?" 

L^a  flushed  red,  she  bent  her  pretty  romantic  face 
over  the  table,  and  answered  nervously  at  first,  though 
her  voice  steadied  itself  by  degrees.  "  Dear  me  !  If 
you  are  to  invent  ornamental  designs,  for  instance — 
types  of  decoration  for  wall  papers  or  stuffs — you  must 
have  a  special  aptitude,  of  course,  for  that.  .  .  .  But  for 
ordinary  manufacturing  processes,  glazing,  sizing,  pre- 
paring for  the  printer — any  woman  can  do  that  quite 
well,  it  only  needs  care." 

"  And  what  do  they  earn  in  a  day  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Craggs. 

"About  three  francs." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  is  very  good,"  declared  the  president, 
reassured  by  this  statement.  "  Three  francs  a  day  !  I 
see  what  we  want.  An  artistic  training  for  the  cleverer 
ones,  and  practical  training  for  the  rest." 

This  met  with  approval.  Discussion  now  turned  on  a 
suitable  site  for  the  proposed  school.  Mile.  Heurteau  had 
been  to  see  some  building  plots  near  the  Lion  of  Bel  fort, 
at  Montrouge.  Miss  Craggs  recommended  the  new  broad 
thoroughfares  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard 
Pasteur. 

"  May  I  say  a  word  ?  "  Fr^d^rique  asked  Pirnitz,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Mile.  Fr^^rique  wishes  to  say  something,"  said 
Pirnitz. 

"  There  is  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  just  beside 
our  factory  at  Saint  Charles,"  began  Frederique.      "  M. 
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Duramberty,  our  employer,  would  sell  it,  I  think,  if  any- 
one made  him  a  reasonable  offer.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  manufacturer  within  reach  of  the 
school." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  idea,"  said  the  president. 

"  Do  you  think  that  M.  Duramberty  would  feel  so  well 
disposed  towards  a  technical  school  next  door  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  competition  after  all,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  No,  there  is  no  competition,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
manufacture  things  ourselves.  It  is  to  his  interest,  is  it 
not,  to  train  as  good  workers  as  possible  for  the  future. 
The  men  are  the  only  people  that  may  take  fright. 
But  M.  Duramberty  has  his  people  well  in  hand." 

"  Mile.  FrM^rique's  idea  is  not  bad,  it  seems  to  me," 
remarked  Mile.  Heurteau.  "  At  any  rate  it  costs  nothing 
to  try  it.      We  will  take  all  necessary  precautions." 

Fr^d^rique,  in  her  surprise  at  the  rapid  success  of  her 
proposal,  was  almost  sorry  that  she  had  spoken.  It  was 
decided  that  the  girls  should  break  ground  with  M. 
Duramberty,  and  Mile.  Heurteau  and  Pirnitz  should  go 
over  to  treat  with  him  in  the  following  week.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up.  The  two  neophytes  went  to  say  good-bye  to 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  and  that  lady  kissed  them, 
as  she  had  already  embraced  Genevieve  and  Duyvecke. 

She  held  L6a  back  for  a  moment. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  child,  how  pretty  you  are  !  And  what 
is  more,  you  don't  look  as  if  you  knew  it.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  you." 

As  they  went  together  down  the  staircase,  the  fat  form 
of  Maria  appeared  ;  she  hailed  the  group  with  "  He  he! 
is  it  all  settled  about  the  building  ? " 

"  All  but  settled,  Maria,"  returned  Pirnitz. 
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"  Mind  those  Paris  folk,  all  the  same,"  said  the  stout 
handmaid.  "  They  are  thorough-paced  thieves,  it's  likely 
Mademoiselle  might  get  taken  in."  And  Maria  talked 
on  to  herself  for  a  while  as  they  went  out.  At  the  door 
Mile.  Heurteau  and  Duyvecke  left  them,  turning  to  the 
left  towards  the  Latin  Quarter.  Miss  Craggs  and 
Genevieve  went  down  the  Eue  de  Grenelle,  and  along 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Naturally  their  talk  was  about  the  cause ;  they  con- 
gratulated themselves.  After  long  groping  about  in  the 
dark  they  seemed  to  have  found  a  complete  solution 
of  their  difficulties  directly  now  Fr6d6rique  and  Lea 
appeared  among  them. 

At  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  there  was  another  separa- 
tion. Daisy  Craggs  and  Genevieve  Soubize  went  on 
their  way  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Pirnitz  and  the 
girls  crossed  the  Seine.  The  chestnut  trees  overhead 
were  even  then  in  full  leaf  in  the  silent  Avenue  Gabriel. 

Pirnitz  spoke. 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  a  little  bit  disenchanted,  dear 
girls.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  is  not  so.  I  know 
what  you  are  really  feeling.  You  came  to  the  cause, 
full  of  dreams  and  theories  out  of  books.  The  En- 
franchisement of  Woman.  .  .  .  The  Eve  of  the  Future 
— the  Virgin  Force.  And  instead  you  find  a  dull 
discussion  about  work  and  wages,  a  debate  on  building- 
sites,  and  plans  for  a  school  and  a  curriculum.  Confess, 
you  thought  it  very  prosaic." 

"  I  do  not  understand  much  about  it,"  said  L6a, 
"  that  is  what  troubles  me." 

"  Try  to  work  though,  all  the  same.  It  is  humble 
work  of  this  sort  that  prepares  the  way  for  the  future. 
What  little   lowly  cares  a  mother  takes  for  her  new- 
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bom  child.  But  all  the  time  she  is  thinking  that  she 
has  brought  a  soul  into  life.      We  are  mothers  too." 

Then,  as  they  reached  the  Saint  Honore  Quarter 
Pirnitz  spoke  again. 

"  Everything  seems  commonplace  when  you  come 
down  from  the  heights  of  pure  speculation.  But  it 
is  all  ennobled  by  disinterestedness.  Pure  speculation 
is  selfish  amusement ;  this  practical  work  of  ours  is 
fruitful  toil.  How  many  selfless  lives  there  were  among 
us  just  now  !  Here  is  Duyvecke,  with  no  means  of 
her  own,  scarcely  earning  as  much  as  any  reasonable 
girl  would  spend  on  herself;  yet  she  manages  to  send 
something  to  her  old  father  and  mother,  and  to  help 
besides  in  any  charitable  work.  She  would  do  only 
too  much  for  others.  Mile.  Heurteau  is  obliged  to  scold 
her  and  keep  her  in  order.  Then  there  is  Miss  Craggs 
and  Genevieve  Soubize,  what  story  could  be  more 
touching  than  theirs  ?  Miss  Craggs  is  poor  ;  she  makes 
a  living  by  translations  and  journalistic  work.  One  day 
when  she  went  to  the  Society  for  Eescuing  Neglected 
Children,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  had  just  been  brought 
in.  Her  father  drank  and  beat  his  wife,  and  she  had 
fallen  into  bad  ways  and  used  to  send  the  child  out 
to  beg,  so  the  little  girl  was  sent  to  the  Society.  They 
were  going  to  board  her  out  in  the  country  on  a  farm 
near  Creuse.  Miss  Craggs  is  very  fond  of  children, 
she  began  to  talk  to  her.  Genevieve  was  snappish  at 
first  and  would  not  speak,  but  at  last  she  softened 
down  and  began  to  talk.  Miss  Craggs  found  out  that 
she  was  a  bright  child,  and  quick  and  high-spirited. 
She  offered  to  take  charge  of  her.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  she  brought  her  up  in  her  queer  fifth- 
floor  lodgings  in  the  Avenue  de  S6gur.     She  educated 
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her  well,  and  taught  her  to  help  her  in  her  own  work. 
Genevieve  is  one  of  those  on  whom  we  count  most." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fr^derique,  "  you  feel  drawn  to  her  at 
once." 

"  But  how  did  all  these  people  come  to  know  each 
other  ? " 

"  Oh,  quite  by  chance.  I  was  studying  the  working 
of  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Neglected  Children 
when  I  met  Mile.  Heurteau  and  Miss  Craggs.  Through 
them  I  came  to  know  Genevieve  and  Duyvecke.  As 
for  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade " 

They  had  reached  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  Pirnitz 
broke  off  as  they  crossed  the  road. 

"  As  for  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,"  she  resumed,  "  that 
is  quite  simple.  Some  months  ago  I  found  the  news- 
paper with  the  largest  circulation  in  Paris,  and  put  in 
this  advertisement.  '  Capital  required  for  a  philan- 
thropic scheme  to  benefit  of  women.'  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Parade  answered  my  advertisement  the  very  next  day." 

Pirnitz  said  this  without  any  sign  of  surprise.  When 
they  reached  the  door,  she  made  the  girls  pass  in  before 
her. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  "  I  go  upstairs  slowly,  you  know." 

FrMerique  and  L^a  obeyed.  The  same  thought  was 
in  both  their  minds ;  apostolic  force,  when  armed  with 
faith,  is  irresistible.  Belief  and  will  are  enough  to 
summon  up  the  gold  needed  for  the  cause  of  Right. 
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The  very  next  day,  at  the  five  o'clock  conference, 
Frederique  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  building  land. 

"  Aha  !  "  said  M.  Jude  Duramberty,  with  a  half- 
sceptical,  half-serious  air.  "  So  it  is  a  technical  school 
that  your  friends  mean  to  start  ?  But  do  people  feel 
the  need  of  one  ?  The  City  of  Paris  schools  give  excel- 
lent teaching,  and  they  have  appliances  such  as  you 
will  never  get." 

"  This  is  a  question  of  free  education,"  Frederique 
answered  with  polite  firmness, 

"  Is  it  a  religious  institution  ?  " 

"  Religious,  no,  but  carried  on  on  special  lines.  It 
is  a  little  after  the  model  of  American  women's  colleges." 

"  I  see.  The — er — feminist  style  of  thing,  is  it 
not,  and  Protestant  ? " 

Fr^d^rique's  reply  was  an  evasive  gesture.  She  did  not 
like  the  way  M.  Jude  pronounced  the  word  "feminist." 

He  was  reflecting.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up 
at  her,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  a  certain  jerky 
abruptness. 

"  To  begin  with,  mademoiselle,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  I  should  like  to  oblige  you.  I  know  you  are 
too  business-like  a  person  to  involve  me  in  an  affair 
which  cannot  give  sound  financial  guarantees.  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  sell  my  land.  In  twenty 
years'  time  it  will  fetch  ten  times  more  than  it  will  to- 
day ;  only,  that  means  waiting  for  twenty  years.      This 
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is  what  you  shall  propose  to  your  friends — I  will  give 
it  to  them." 

He  paused  on  the  words,  watching  their  effect 

"  Oh,  monsieur ! "  Frederique  cried  in  amazement, 
"  you  will  give  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  thank  me.  I  am  certainly  trying  to  do  you 
a  pleasure,  but  I  am  not  losing  sight  of  my  own 
interests.  Such  an  undertaking  as  this  that  you  are 
telling  me  about  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
at  the  outset.  I  mean  to  help  by  saving  you  the 
initial  outlay.  Your  guarantors  shall  deposit  with  the 
bank  the  amount  of  half  the  present  selling  price  of 
the  land  on  the  valuation  of  experts.  They  shall  be 
free  to  draw  the  interest ;  it  shall  simply  lie  there  as 
caution  money.  You  shall  build  what  you  like  and  as 
you  like.  In  twenty  years'  time  land  and  buildings 
shall  become  my  property.  I  will  then  let  you  have 
them  on  lease  after  a  second  valuation  by  experts.  It 
rests  with  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourselves  in 
view  of  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scheme  proves 
a  failure,  I  am  to  become  the  out-and-out  proprietor  of 
the  whole,  for  I  shall  have  no  tenants  in  that  case,  and 
my  bit  of  ground  will  be  covered  with  buildings  of  no 
use  to  me.      Is  that  clear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  clear,"  began  Fr^d^rique,  "  but  I  am  not 
empowered  to  accept  or  refuse,"  she  added. 

"  Lay  my  proposal  before  your  friends.  I  don't  wish 
to  compel  anyone.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  see 
your  friends.  I  wish  to  know  nobody  but  you  in  the 
matter  until  the  time  comes  for  signing  the  contract. 
I  shall  not  mention  this  again  unless  you  open  the 
question.  You  can  remind  me  about  it  when  it  suits 
you  to  do  so." 
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And  with  that  he  shook  hands  with  her,  as  he  did 
every  night.  Frederique  left  the  office.  She  was  full 
of  the  thoughts  this  conversation  had  aroused,  yet  a 
curiously  unpleasant  feeling  came  over  her.  She 
wondered  why,  and  it  struck  her  then  that  M.  Duram- 
berty  had  pressed  her  fingers  as  he  had  not  done  before. 

"  How  silly  I  am,"  she  thought.  "  Much  he  thinks 
of  any  such  folly  !  " 

Lea,  enveloped  in  a  linen  overall,  which  could  not 
spoil  the  grace  of  her  pretty  figure,  was  washing  in  a 
design  for  a  wall  paper — big  green  peonies  alternating 
with  bunches  of  wheat — when  Frederique  came  in  and 
put  a  kiss  on  the  artist's  neck. 

"  Darling  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  think  that  fortune  favours 
us,  that  we  really  are  going  to  bring  luck  to  the  cause." 

"  Does  M.  Jude  consent  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  began  Frederique,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  But  when  they 
reached  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  that  evening,  Christine 
felt  worse.  She  had  had  a  fainting  fit  in  the  afternoon. 
Pirnitz  had  looked  after  her,  and  was  now  reading  a 
novel  aloud,  while  Christine  listened,  propped  up  on 
pillows,  and  moaned  from  time  to  time. 

"  How  late  you  are,"  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  mother,  forgive  us,"  began  Lea,  the  more 
tender-hearted  of  the  two,  and  more  readily  moved. 

"  You  do  not  trouble  yourselves  much  about  me," 
retorted  the  sufferer. 

Frederique,  with  two  rival  preoccupations  in  her 
heart,  gave  herself  up  to  the  one  which  touched  her 
most  nearly — the  Cause.  She  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise it.      Her  admiration   for  the  apostle  in  Pirnitz 
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had  been  too  great  to  allow  of  any  falling  short ;  she 
could  not  but  mould  herself  by  such  an  example.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  obey  the  spirit  when  it 
saith,  "  Thou  shalt  leave  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 

Lea,  on  the  other  hand,  really  forgot  everything 
else  in  the  thought  of  Christine.  During  those  six 
weeks  of  fast- failing  strength  before  the  end,  she  left 
Fr^derique  to  go  alone  to  the  committee  meetings  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  Very  soon,  indeed,  Fr^d^rique 
became  indispensable  there.  Her  clear-headedness  at 
once  gained  for  her  an  ascendancy  over  the  committee. 

Pirnitz  would  say  to  her,  "  I  understand  very  little  of 
business  myself.  We  needed  a  Herminie  Sanz,  and 
you  are  such  another,  my  dear." 

M.  Duramberty's  proposal  first  surprised  and  then 
tempted  them. 

"  Is  it  not  a  trap  ?  "  Mile.  Heurteau  inquired  at  the 
extraordinary  meeting  convened  for  the  very  next 
day. 

"  Don't  trust  men,"  put  in  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  trap,"  said  Frederique.  "  In 
the  first  place,  our  employer  has  not  a  character  for 
trickery.  This  proposal  of  his,  first  and  last,  costs  him 
nothing.  He  is  reserving  the  right  to  sell  in  twenty 
years'  time,  at  market  price.  He  has  what  one  may 
call  a  mortgage  on  the  buildings  that  we  are  going  to 
put  up.     Still,  we  must  think  it  over." 

"  You  are  a  love,  Frederique,"  burst  out  Daisy  Craggs. 

"  Why  ?  "  Frederique  asked  innocently. 

"  Because  you  are  talking  away  like  an  experienced 
old  solicitor,  and  all  the  while  you  look  pretty  enough 
to  eat." 

And,  indeed,  the  girl  carried  the  business  through 
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with  a  neophyte's  enthusiasm  and  the  skill  of  a  man  of 
business. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  her  interviews  with 
M.  Duramberty  became  more  frequent.  Her  anti- 
masculine  instinct,  always  on  the  watch,  looked  out  for 
a  return  of  the  unpleasant  impression  left  by  that  hand- 
clasp on  the  first  evening.  But  Duramberty  discussed 
matters  coolly,  said  again  that  he  must  have  guarantees, 
talked  figures  and  finance,  and  looked  well  ahead,  and 
when  she  went  gave  her  a  cool,  thoroughly  masculine 
hand-shake.      Decidedly,  she  had  been  mistaken. 

Fr^derique  hurried  on  negotiations  as  an  ordinary  girl 
would  press  preparations  for  a  longed-for  wedding.  As 
soon  as  she  could  take  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  formal 
authorisation  to  M.  Duramberty,  the  paper  manufacturer 
declared  that  he  would  consent  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  spinster's  man  of  business. 

This  was  one  Michel  who  watched  over  the  interests 
of  his  clients  (ecclesiastics  and  institutions  for  the  most 
part)  from  his  office  in  the  Carrefour  de  la  Croix-Rouge. 

Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  had  fits  of  piety,  and  then 
again  at  times  she  broke  off  relations  with  heaven.  It 
was  during  one  of  the  former  periods  when  she  confessed 
that  she  had  Michel's  address  from  her  confessor. 

Michel,  in  his  unpretending  office,  adorned  with 
images  of  religion ;  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
visitors  a  Semitic  countenance  and  obsequious  manner. 
Little  by  little  he  had  got  the  management  of  all  his 
rich  client's  money  into  his  hands.  She  had  withdrawn 
her  account  from  N^rac  the  notary,  who  had  so  long 
kept  it  for  her,  and  this  was  Michel's  doing.  Nothing 
had  occurred,  however,  to  raise  any  suspicion  of  his 
honesty,  and  his  advice  had  turned  out  very  well. 
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Still,  Frederique's  feeling  towards  Michel  was  some- 
thing like  a  dog's  instinctive  antagonism  for  a  cat ;  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 
Michel  said  very  little.  He  listened  respectfully  to 
M.  Duramberty,  punctuating  the  phrases  with  various 
"  bravos  ! "  his  way  of  saying  "  exactly  so  !  "  All  he 
wished  to  ask  was,  "  Am — er — I — to — er — draw  up 
the  document,  or — will  your  notary  ?  " 

"  It's  all  one  to  me,"  said  Duramberty.  "  Who  is 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  notary  ? " 

"  Maitre  Lequesneux,"  answered  Michel. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  every  notary  in  Paris,"  mused 
the  manufacturer. 

"  Asking  your  pardon,  he  is  a  Levallois  notary." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  Duramberty. 

"I  was  once  a  clerk  in  his  office,  so,  naturally,  I 
keep  up  the  acquaintance.  "  Still,  if  it  does  not  suit 
you,  sir " 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  "  Duramberty  cut  him 
short.  "  Maitre  Lehaut-Desplanques  is  my  notary. 
He  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  Maitre — what 
did  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Maitre  Lequesneux  at  Levallois." 

It  was  arranged  on  account  of  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Parade's  ill  health  that  the  papers  should  be  signed  at 
her  house  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  the  old  lady  was  curious 
to  see  the  famous  plot  of  ground  at  Saint  Charles  with 
her  own  eyes.  An  appointment  in  the  Rue  des  Vergers 
was  made  for  the  afternoon.  Fr^d^rique,  Mile.  Heurteau 
an"d  Duyvecke,  and,  of  course,  Sister  Odile,  came  with 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade. 
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Duyvecke  and  Fr^d^rique,  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
of  the  party,  carried  the  chair  round  the  damp  forlorn 
spot,  under  the  few  chestnut  trees,  where  the  walls  of 
the  school  were  soon  to  be  reared.  Mile.  Heurteau  and 
placid  Sister  Odile  followed  them.  Lea  and  Pirnitz 
stayed  at  home  with   Christine. 

A  few  astonished  factory  hands  watched  the  odd 
procession  from  the  windows ;  and  Fr^derique  noticed 
that  M.  Duramberty  looked  out  for  a  moment. 

Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  with  southern  warmth  of 
imagination,  declared  that  the  place  (for  building  land) 
was  pretty  enough ;  and  it  was  really  very  good  of  M. 
Duramberty  to  let  them  have  it  without  payment. 
Next  day  the  contract  of  sale  was  signed  in  the  Rue 
de  Grenelle. 

Maitre  Lehaut-Desplanques,  a  young  and  very  well- 
to-do  Paris  notary,  dressed  with  severity  enhanced  by 
elegance,  read  out  the  deeds  in  the  presence  of  little 
Lequesneux  (who  looked  like  a  sexton),  of  Michel,  who 
sat  (from  motives  of  humility,  no  doubt)  behind  every- 
body else,  of  Mile.  Heurteau,  and  lastly,  of  M.  Duramberty, 
whose  thoughts  seemed  to  be  somewhere  else  all  the 
time. 

Nobody  raised  any  objections.  When  the  signatures 
were  all  affixed,  Duramberty  turned  to  Mile.  Heurteau. 

"  Are  the  Miles.  Legay-Surier  ill  ?  They  were  to  be 
present  at  the  signing  of  the  contract." 

"  Mile.  FrMerique  and  her  sister  could  not  leave  their 
mother.      She  is  very  ill,"  was  the  reply. 

And  so  it  was.  Christine  seemed  better  through 
June  and  July  ;  but  when  August  suddenly  set  in  gloomy 
and  wet,  she  gave  way  altogether,  took  to  her  bed,  and 
never  left  it  again.     She  lived  entirely  on  milk.      The 
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day  before  the  signing  of  the  contract,  when  Frederique 
came  back  from  Saint  Charles,  she  met  the  concierge 
who  had  come  to  fetch  her.  Christine  had  fainted,  and 
they  were  afraid  she  might  not  recover  consciousness 
again. 

Frederique,  with  the  concierge  chattering  at  her  side, 
hurried  to  the  nearest  cab.  In  the  room  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Sourdiere  Christine  lay  dozing,  her  face  was  turned 
to  the  wall ;  her  breath  came  in  sharp,  painful  jerks. 

Pirnitz  and  Lea  were  kneeling  at  the  bedside  and 
Frederique  too  knelt ;  but  she  could  not  pray.  She 
heard  the  voice  of  her  conscience.  "  What  have  I  done? 
Have  I  done  my  duty  ?  Have  I  loved  my  mother  as 
I  ought  ?  L6a  here  through  these  last  weeks  has 
certainly  been  a  more  attentive  daughter.  She  has 
been  more  of  a  comfort  to  mother  and  done  more 
for  her  than  I.  Then,  am  I  a  worse  daughter  to  her 
than  Lea  ?  Have  I  a  harder  heart  ?  No,  I  think  not. 
Mother,  dear,  now  as  I  see  you  suffer  I  know  how  much 
I  love  you.  I  tried  to  be  of  some  good  to  you.  I  have 
been  of  some  little  use,  I  am  sure  ;  thanks  to  me  you 
have  had  a  few  peaceful  years.  To-day  I  know  that 
your  life  is,  as  it  were,  over ;  I  yield  to  necessity  as  I 
should  yield  if  it  were  my  own  turn  to  die.  I  try  with 
all  my  might  not  to  dwell  upon  my  sorrow,  because  just 
now  my  strength  and  clearness  of  mind  are  needed. 
But  it  grieves  me,  mother,  very  much,  to  part  with 
you." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She  would  not  let 
them  fall. 

"No,  I  have  no  right  to  allow  selfish  sorrow  to  draw 
me  away  from  my  duty  to  humanity,"  she  thought 
"My  task   needs   me.     When   I  shall   have  lost  you. 
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mother  dear,  I  will  take  it  up  again.  That  is  the  best 
way  of  loving  you.  I  am  working  to  avenge  you,  that 
others  shall  not  suffer  as  you  suffered,  or  that  at  least 
the  wrong  shall  not  be  done  to  quite  so  many  others, 
to  helpless  girls  such  as  you  were." 

That  evening  Christine  received  the  sacrament.  She 
passed  a  fairly  quiet  night.  The  girls  were  worn  out, 
and  slept  on  chairs  till  daybreak.  It  was  the  very 
morning  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  at  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Parade's  house,  and  Fr^d^rique  in  her  grief  was 
tormented,  even  as  she  dozed,  with  anxiety  to  know 
that  everything  was  settled  and  done  with. 

About  one  in  the  afternoon  the  agony  began.  In 
the  horror  of  that  borderland  of  death,  the  sensitive, 
delicate  L6a  clung  to  her  elder  sister  and  cried  with 
her  head  on  Fr^derique's  breast.  But  towards  three 
o'clock,  as  Pirnitz  and  the  nurse  were  trying  to  turn 
the  moaning  sufferer  on  the  bed,  Pirnitz  bent  over  the 
pillow  and  called  suddenly  : 

"  Ua. !  " 

L6a  sprang  up  and  propped  Christine's  head  with 
her  arm ;  the  breath  fluttered  forth  in  faint  sighs. 
Fr^d^rique  took  the  little  wasted  hand  that  lay  on  the 
sheet  and  held  it  to  her  lips. 

Almost   at   the    same    time,    M.    Duramberty    came 
away  from    Mile,    de   Sainte-Parade's   house.      He  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  his  notary  and  then  turned 
to  Michel. 
.  "  Have  you  a  moment  to  spare,  M.  Michel  ?  " 

"  For  you,  sir,  yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  just  step  into  my  brougham  and  come 
as  far  as  the  works  with  me.     I  will  have  you  driven 
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back  again.  Step  in,  step  in,"  he  added  briskly, 
cutting  short  Michel's  polite  demonstrations.  Then  to 
the  man  he  said,  "Drive  to  Number  21  Rue  de  la 
Sourdiere,  Achille." 

L^a,  crying  bitterly,  and  Fr^d^rique,  dry-eyed,  were 
kneeling  beside  the  bed  where  their  mother  lay,  adorned 
even  then  for  her  coffin,  when  the  concierge  came  in  on 
tip-toe,  and  touching  the  elder  girl  on  the  shoulder, 
handed  her  Jude  Duramberty's  card.  "  The  gentleman 
had  come  in  his  own  carriage,"  he  went  on  in  a  whisper, 
"  when  he  heard — he  would  not  come  up.  But  he 
offered  his  sympathy  to  the  young  ladies,  and  asked 
if  he  could  be  of  any  use." 

M.  Duramberty  was  not  content  to  leave  matters 
there.  His  sympathy  and  desire  to  be  useful  lasted 
longer  and  took  active  shape.  The  undertaker,  when 
he  called  that  evening,  announced  that  all  expenses  of 
the  funeral  would  be  settled  at  the  factory.  An  office 
boy  was  sent  to  take  the  orders  of  the  orphaned  sisters. 
And  finally  M.  Duramberty,  with  the  staff  of  clerks  and 
the  whole  designing  department,  attended  the  funeral. 

At  the  Montparnasse  Cemetery,  when  he  came  to 
shake  hands  with  L^a,  whose  eyes  were  filled  with 
blinding  tears,  and  Frederique,  tragically  calm,  he 
spoke  to  the  older  girl. 

"  Stay  at  home  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,"  he  said. 
"  Your  place  will  be  kept  for  you — have  no  fear  about 
that.  I  will  do  your  work  till  you  come  back.  Only, 
let  me  know  when  you  feel  fit  to  return  to  the  works. 
But  I  don't  want  to  see  you  back  under  a  fortnight." 

His  cordiality  troubled  Frederique. 

"Are  there  men  that  are  really  genuinely  hard- 
working,   disinterested,    and    kind  ? "     she    wondered. 
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"  Such  a  man  as  this  would  clearly  be  a  sure  comrade 
for  a  woman,  a  support ;  he  might  be  a  real  moral 
educator  ! " 

If  Fr^d^rique  and  L^a  had  followed  their  own  in- 
clinations, the  following  days  would  have  been  spent  in 
jealously  guarded  solitude.  Pirnitz  at  the  most  would 
have  been  admitted.  But  Pirnitz  herself,  in  the  name 
of  the  comradeship  which  ought  to  bind  the  apostles  to 
each  other,  required  them  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  the  rest  of  the  band. 

"  No  solitude,"  she  said.  "  Solitude  is  selfish  and 
sterile." 

At  first  it  went  against  the  grain  to  act  up  to  this 
rule,  but  compliance  brought  them  a  rich  return  in  the 
kindness  of  the  little  group  of  women  whom  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Parade  was  pleased  to  call   "her  staff." 

The  band  of  feminists  arranged  among  themselves 
never  to  leave  the  sisters  to  take  a  meal  alone  in  the 
rooms  that  Death  had  visited  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Sourdiere.  And  so  they  made  acquaintance  with  the 
great  dining-hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Sainte-Parade,  with  its 
panelled,  worm-eaten  ceiling  and  round,  arched,  French 
windows  on  a  level  with  the  garden,  a  vast  apartment 
where  a  small  table  looked  like  a  doll's  house  plaything. 

With  Pirnitz  and  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  they  many 
a  time  partook  of  Maria's  delicious,  highly-seasoned, 
southern  French  cookery;  for  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade, 
in  spite  of  her  wretched  physique,  had  a  sound  digestion 
and  was  as  greedy  as  any  child. 

They  came  to  know  Duyvecke  Hespel's  lodgings ; 
two  moderate-sized  rooms  in  the  Eue  Cujas,  where 
the  plain  deal  furniture  was  kept  scrupulously  clean 
in  the  Flemish  fashion. 
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Duyvecke  had  asked  Mile.  Heurteau  to  meet  thejp. 
Mile.  Heurteau  lodged  with  a  family  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Michel.  Something  in  the  schoolmistress's 
enigmatical  countenance  made  Frederique  feel  un- 
comfortable. Not  that  she  was  unpleasant  to  look 
at,  on  the  contrary,  Mile.  Heurteau  at  thirty-six  was 
still  pretty,  though  her  complexion  had  somewhat 
suffered ;  Frederique  felt  attracted  to  her  on  this 
account  and  also  for  the  sake  of  her  rich  intelligence 
and  the  abundant  culture  that  adorned  her  conversation. 
But  something  slightly  evasive  in  her  eyes,  a  tinge 
of  insincerity  in  her  voice,  put  instinct  on  the  watch. 
It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Duyvecke.  Duyvecke,  with 
her  charm,  the  charm  of  fair-haired  prettiness,  a  little 
mature  already,  yet  still  bewitching,  the  delicate  curves 
of  her  mouth,  her  even  teeth,  a  skin  like  camellia  petals, 
and  thick  auburn  hair  scarcely  a  shade  lighter  than 
L^a's,  had  won  her  heart  at  the  first. 

Duyvecke  worked  hard ;  she  was  slow  to  compre- 
hend, but  what  she  once  understood  she  had  made 
hers  for  good.  And  besides  she  was  an  incomparable 
housewife,  preparing  succulent  dinners  herself  with 
savoury  additions  of  Flemish  smoked  viands,  and  every 
enormous  fruit  produced  by  northern  hothouses. 

As  the  two  girls  with  Pirnitz  and  Mile.  Heurteau 
were  dining  in  the  Rue  Cujas  a  few  days  after  their 
mother's  death,  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door  and  a 
man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts  set  the  door  ajar  and 
looked  in.  He  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
brown  suit  with  no  pretention  to  elegance.  The  sight 
of  strange  faces  abashed  the  visitor,  he  stammered  out : 
"Oh,  you  have  company,  mademoiselle."  And  the 
frightened  expression  of  his  honest,  commonplace  face, 
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framed  in  a  bristling  beard  and  jet  black  hair,  was  so 
comical  that  Pirnitz  and  Mile.  Heurteau  could  not 
help  smiling. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  R^mi  ? "  asked  Duyvecke. 

"  It  is  Gaston,  Mile.  Duyvecke.  He  was  cutting 
some  bread  and  cut  his  finger,  and — it  is  bleeding. 
It  is  nothing,  I  could  stop  it  for  him,  but  he  keeps 
on  asking  for  you.  I  am  afraid  he'll  fret  himself  into 
a  fever." 

"  I  am  coming.  .  .  .  Excuse  me  a  minute,"  said 
Duyvecke,  addressing  her  guests. 

In  the  few  minutes  of  absence,  Mile.  Heurteau  ex- 
plained that  Remi's  name  was  really  R^mineau,  and 
that  he  was  a  widower  with  one  child,  a  little  boy  of  six. 
He  was  a  wood-carver,  she  said,  a  very  good  workman 
and  very  steady.      He  lived  just  above  Duyvecke. 

"  She  is  the  providence  of  that  wifeless  home.  The 
child  adores  her.  I  think  the  father  would  ask  for 
her  hand  if  he  dared.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  at  any 
rate." 

"  What !  would  Duyvecke  marry  that  working  man  ?  " 
exclaimed  Fr^d^rique. 

"  Duyvecke,"  pronounced  Mile.  Heurteau,  turning 
away  her  eyes,  "  is  far  too  much  devoted  to  the  cause 
to  marry — even  if  she  wished  to  do  so." 

The  lodgings  shared  by  Miss  Craggs  and  Genevieve 
de  Soubize  were  singularly  interesting,  Frederique 
thought.  She  dined  there  once  with  Lea,  and  liked 
it  all  so  much  that  she  went  back  again  by  herself 
next  day. 

The  fact  was  that  Frederique,  clear  sighted  and 
always  on  the  alert  as  she  was,  had  seen  at  once  that 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  enthusiasm  for  feminism  was 
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the  monomania  of  a  crotchety  old  maid ;  nor  was  she 
sure  about  Mile.  Heurteau,  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  manner,  of  worldliness,  about  her,  a  lack  of  frank- 
ness. Duyvecke  was  sincere,  but  there  was  no  warmth 
of  enthusiasm  in  her  kind  nature,  she  would  do  any- 
thing for  anybody.  But  in  the  poor  fifth-floor  lodging 
in  the  Avenue  de  Segur,  Frederique  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  apostolic  fervour ;  here  were  the 
quickening  influences  of  Pirnitz's  room  where  the 
sisters  had  listened   to  the  words  of  truth. 

Lea  and  Frederique,  it  must  be  said,  had  made  an 
unspeakably  bad  dinner  there,  cooked  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  style  by  a  crazy,  hunchbacked  old  woman  whom 
the  charitable  Daisy  had  picked  up  somewhere  or  other. 
They  drank  nothing  but  water. 

"  Like  the  poor  people  at  Clifden  and  in  Galway," 
remarked  Miss  Craggs,  "  and  their's  tastes  of  peat  into 
the  bargain." 

Dinner  consisted  of  a  queer-looking  boiled  leg  of 
mutton,  gravy  thickened  with  flour,  potatoes,  orange 
marmalade,  and  some  extraordinary  pastry,  made  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  by  the  crazy  cook.  Even  Daisy, 
in  spite  of  her  indifference,  pronounced  it  to  be 
execrable,  still  she  finished  her  slice  "  so  as  not  to  hurt 
Ihe  old  woman's  feelings." 

But  the  sunset  all  the  while  poured  golden  light  into 
the  little  room,  and  the  windows  stood  open  on  the 
balcony  above  the  broad  avenue  below.  And  Genevieve 
Soubize  drew  Daisy  out.  She  was  made  to  tell  tales 
of  her  political  career,  and  Genevieve  listened  with 
shining  eyes  and  quivering  mouth. 

Daisy  Craggs  had  left  many  girlish  enthusiasms 
behind   her;   she  could  go  back  to  those  heroic  days 
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with  a  geniality  that  touched  on  her  own  exploits  with- 
out a  trace  of  complacence.  She  seemed  amused  at 
her  own  expense,  speaking  of  herself  as  of  some  enfant 
terrible  grown  wiser  now  through  time  and  trials. 

All  the  passion  of  these  stories  had  been  infused  into 
Genevieve ;  she  had  heard  them  a  hundred  times  and 
never  wearied  of  listening  to  them. 

"  Daisy,  do  tell  us  about  the  suppressed  newspaper ! " 

This  was  an  amusing  and  glorious  adventure  which 
befel  Miss  Craggs  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Her  father, 
editor  of  a  Nationalist  sheet  in  Dublin,  had  been  sent 
to  prison  and  the  paper  suppressed.  So  Daisy,  with 
her  pretty  pink-and-white  baby  face,  packed  up  the 
founts  of  type  in  her  trunk  and  quietly  carried  them  off 
to  Chester,  whence  she  issued  the  paper.  The  pro- 
hibited sheet  appeared  ■  as  usual  next  morning,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  the  Government  ! 

"  Now  about  the  execution  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish," begged  Genevieve. 

The  "  execution,"  as  she  called  it,  was  the  murder  of 
Mr  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  Phoenix 
Park.  Daisy  had  been  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and,  as 
it  happened,  was  in  the  Park  when  the  bodies  were 
discovered.  She  told  a  story  to  perfection.  Frederique 
and  L6a,  like  Genevieve,  felt  a  thrill  of  revolutionary 
excitement  as  they  listened  to  the  tale  of  the  conferences 
held  before  the  murder. 

"  Pooh  ! "  was  Daisy's  conclusion,  as  she  drank  down 
a  great  draught  of  water,  "  dreams  and  Utopias,  all  of  it. 
There  is  no  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  now.  The 
oppressed  submit.  There  is  no  patriotism  left,  nothing 
but  intrigue.  So  now,  after  twenty  years,  those  bloody 
reprisals  look  like  useless  crimes." 
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"  Crimea  !  "  protested  Genevieve,  "  Oh,  Daisy,  how 
can  you  say  so  ? " 

By  some  strange  process  of  endosmosis,  as  anarchist 
enthusiasm  ebbed  away  in  the  Irishwoman,  it  was 
filtering  into  Genevieve's  young  soul  and  gathering 
force  in  her  neurotic  brain.  Yet  both  the  women 
worked  together  in  untiring  charity. 

Genevieve  was  completing  her  medical  studies  with 
a  view  to  practising  among  the  very  poor,  and  giving 
her  services  as  a  midwife.  It  was  her  enthusiasm  for 
her  work  that  captivated  Fr^d^rique.  She  felt  attracted 
to  the  girl  by  the  very  strangeness  of  her  appearance : 
the  freckled,  irregular  features  that  quivered  with 
nervous  twitchings,  the  pallid  face  lighted  up  by  those 
gray-green,  anxious  and  tender  eyes  of  hers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  red  hair.  And  Genevieve's  kind- 
ness, reaching  an  almost  morbid  degree,  touched  her  too. 
She  had  heard  wonderful  stories  of  it  from  Miss  Craggs. 
How,  when  a  typhoid  epidemic  was  raging  at  Gros- 
Caillou,  Genevieve  had  taken  the  hospital  doors  by 
storm,  armed  with  her  student's  permit ;  how  she  had 
nursed  the  sick  till  she  broke  down  herself  from  over- 
work, escaping  infection  by  a  miracle.  Danger  went  to 
Genevieve's  head  ;  the  misery  of  others  haunted  her ; 
she  suffered  from  the  "  vertigo  of  charity,"  as  Pimitz 
called  it. 

They  were  all  warm-hearted  and  full  of  pity  for  the 
motherless  girls.  And  yet,  after  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  L^a  and  Fr^derique  turned  to  Pirnitz  afterwards 
with  a  heightened  admiration. 

"  How  far  she  is  above  the  rest ! "  said  L6a.  "  What 
is    Mile,    de    Sainte  -  Parade,    a    Mile.    Heurteau    or 
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Duyvecke,  or  even  Daisy  or  Genevieve,  compared  with 
her  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  Fr^derique  answered.  "  There  is 
some  absurdity  or  some  weakness  about  them  all ;  they 
have  their  limitations.  She  is  perfect.  When  she 
speaks,  her  words  never  disfigure  her  thought ;  and  the 
thought  always  brings  light.  No  one  laughs  at  any- 
thing she  does,  yet  near  her  everyone  feels  gay.  It  is 
the  charm  of  a  pure  soul  within  her.     She  is  our  saint." 

Preparations  for  work  were  going  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  On  Michel's  recommendation  an  archi- 
tect had  been  engaged — a  builder  rather  than  an  archi- 
tect, for  he  had  consented  to  use  a  plan  already  worked 
out  in  detail  (a  combination  of  the  Buda  school  and  the 
former  Free  College  in  London),  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
exigences  of  the  ground.  He  was  satisfied  to  give  his 
services  for  a  low  fee — eight  per  cent,  on  the  total  out- 
lay. Pirnitz  and  Fred^rique  checked  the  accounts,  with 
some  help  from  Mile.  Heurteau  and  from  R^mineau, 
whose  honest  experience  was  of  use  to  them. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  first  batch  of  work- 
men took  possession  of  the  waste  land  in  the  Rue  des 
Vergers.  Since  the  plot  was  made  over  to  the  guarantor, 
M.  Duramberty  had  never  mentioned  the  matter  in  his 
interviews  with  Fred^rique. 

He  had  even  returned  to  the  old  business-like  manner 
of  the  time  before  Christine's  death,  rather  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  young  head  clerk,  though  she  was 
by  no  means  displeased  by  the  change.  Resignation 
had  in  time  seared  the  wounds  caused  by  grief  for  her 
mother's  loss,  and  Fr^d^rique  was  living  through  that 
time  of  sweet  excitement,  when  some  important  piece 
of  work  is  just  beginning  under  happy  auspices.    Every- 
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thing  was  going  on  exactly  as  they  could  wish.  They 
might  hope  to  open  the  school  in  about  a  year's  time, 
and  the  two  sisters  were  putting  off  till  then  the  anxiety 
of  deciding  whether  to  stay  on  at  the  factory,  or  to  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  the  school. 

One  day,  about  three  months  after  Christine's  death, 
Fr6d^rique  was  checking  the  accounts  of  the  last  ten 
days  with  her  employer,  when  he  set  his  initial  on  the 
margin  of  the  last  sheet,  and  spoke. 

"  Mile.  Legay-SArier,  can  you  spare  me  a  few  more 
minutes  ? " 

"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  about  something  that 
concerns  you." 

Fr^derique,  feeling  rather  uneasy,  seated  herself  in 
the  great  chair  to  the  left  of  the  desk.  M.  Duramberty 
pushed  his  own  chair  back  a  little,  and  began,  visibly 
embarrassed  for  all  his  habitual  self-possession. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  have  watched  you  at  your  work 
here  for  some  time  past.  I  am  studying  you  with  keen 
interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  you  pretty  well. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  idea  I  have  formed 
of  your  character,  and  how  I  imagine  your  future.  Do 
you  allow  me  ? " 

Fr^derique  bowed.  The  vague  uneasiness  had  become 
positive  dismay. 

"  At  all  events  bear  in  mind  that  I  would  not  dis- 
please you  intentionally  on  any  account,  nor  fail  in  the 
consideration  due  to  you.  We  are  talking  as  man  to 
man.  I  am  speaking  frankly,  and  you  will  answer  me 
just  as  frankly,  will  you  not  ?  Let  us  forget  for  the 
time  being  that  I  am  your  '  governor.' " 
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He  smiled  as  he  dwelt  a  little  on  the  last  word. 
Then  he  went  on. 

"  You  are  twenty-four  years  old.  You  are  an  orphan 
with  a  sister  seven  years  younger  than  yourself.  You 
have  no  means.  You  look  to  supporting  yourselves  by 
your  work.  Quite  right.  You  and  your  sister,  with 
your  capacities,  should  earn  a  good  income.  I  hear 
that  neither  of  you  intend  to  marry.  Good  !  I  think 
I  can  guess  the  motives  of  your  determination.  What- 
ever they  may  be,  your  connection  with  a  band  of 
feminists,  with  great  plans  of  their  own,  has  confirmed 
you  in  your  decision.  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  those 
plans.  I  have  not  an  absolute  faith  in  their  realisation, 
but  they  deserve  respect,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  say 
harm  of  them." 

Fr^d^rique  made  a  protesting  gesture. 

M.  Duramberty  stopped  her  with — 

*'  Let  rae  speak,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  difficult  enough, 
even  with  a  superior  mind  like  yours,  to  approach  the 
matter  that  I  have  in  my  mind.  I  was  saying  that 
I  understood  your  character  and  your  ambition — no 
marriage,  so  as  to  keep  your  independence  and  devote 
yourself  to  a  cause  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
Utopian,   but  still  it  attracts  you.      Is  that  so  ? " 

"  That  is  so,  on  the  whole,"  said  Fr^d^rique,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "  But  of  course,  monsieur,  we  look 
at  these  things  from  different  standpoints." 

"  I  know,  from  other  sources  (you  must  pardon  me 
for  making  inquiry)  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion  rests 
on  your  private  life.  And  all  this  interested  me  in  you 
very  much  ;  not  to  say — I  do  not  see  how  what  I  am 
going  to  add  can  annoy  you — not  to  say  that  your  youth 
and  your  appearance  prepossessed  me  in  your  favour." 
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Then,  at  those  words,  Fr^d^rique's  dismay  gave  way 
to  a  strange  sensation  of  pain  that  increased  till  it  grew 
intolerable.  It  was  like  a  nightmare,  to  sit  there  in  the 
armchair,  unable  to  move  or  to  make  a  sound.  M. 
Duramberty  apparently  augured  well  of  the  silence,  for 
he  went  on  to  speak  more  plainly. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  consider  that  such  intellectual 
capital  as  you  possess  ought  not  to  remain  unproductive. 
I  want  you  here.  You  can  be  extremely  useful  to  me. 
You  know  me.  I  am  rather  authoritative.  I  cannot 
change  at  my  age.  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  a 
bond  fide  partnership  ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
net  profits.  At  this  moment  that  would  be  some  ten 
thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  it  may  grow." 

M.  Duramberty  stopped  and  waited  several  seconds. 
His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  ground  as  the  last  words 
were  spoken  ;  now  he  looked  up  into  Frederique's  face 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  say  something.  She  could  not 
answer  him.  Her  lips  refused  to  unclose.  And  yet  she 
guessed  what  was  coming,  and  at  all  costs  she  would 
fain  have  tried  to  prevent  those  words  from  being 
spoken.  She  gasped  with  the  effort,  M.  Duramberty 
went  on. 

"  I  understand  your  perplexity.  Egad  !  I  under- 
stand it  quite  well.  But  I  am  appealing  to  your  in- 
telligence, your  liberal  ideas  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
Have  you  not  seen  how  hollow  social  conventions  are  ? 
And  besides  you  are  taken  with  these  new  feminist 
doctrines.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them — but  I  know 
that  marriage  is  not  in  favour,  and  that  free  unions  are 
a  fundamental  principle." 

Though  Frederique's  agony  of  mind  betrayed  itself  in 
her  widening  gaze,  she  could  only  bring  out  one  word — 
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"  Monsieur- 


"  Pray  don't  alarm  yourself,"  continued  M. 
Duramberty.  "  You  are  free  to  take  my  proposal  as 
you  please,  and  to  raise  what  objections  you  please.  I 
am  alone  in  the  world.  My  first  marriage  was  un- 
fortunate. I  am  used  by  now  to  bachelor  ways,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  be  upset.  You,  too,  for  your  own  part, 
are  attached  to  your  present  way  of  life.  Probably  the 
change  would  be  difficult.  Well,  in  all  good  faith,  as  a 
fellow- worker  that  knows  your  worth,  I  propose  that  we 
should  unite,  what  we  might  call  the  surplus  of  our 
liberty." 

Silence  followed.  Still  Fr^d^rique  said  nothing. 
The  one  thought  in  her  mind  at  that  moment  was, 
"  If  that  man  should  get  up  and  come  to  me,  how 
should  I  escape  ?  " 

Her  employer's  words  seemed  to  sound  from  behind  a 
closed  door.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  hypnotised  gaze 
on  the  silver  lid  of  the  open  inkstand. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe,  mademoiselle,"  he  was  saying, 
"  that  my  frankness  is  a  mark  of  esteem  for  your  in- 
telligence and  your  character.  You  are  capable  of 
creating  a  morality  for  yourself,  uninfluenced  by  conven- 
tionality, and  in  accordance  with  your  own  conscience." 

Fred^rique  lowered  her  head.  Duramberty  took  it 
as  a  sign  of  acquiescence. 

"  Do  you  consent  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  choking  voice. 
He  rose,  still  hesitating  to  approach  her,  for  Fr^derique 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  excitement ;  he 
bent  towards  her,  and  between  catches  in  his  breath,  the 
words  were  jerked  out  as  the  fever  grew  upon  him. 

"  You  cannot  imagine — how  much  I  wished — how 
I  longed — But,  your  manner — your  severe  looks — my 
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word  ! — I  did  not  dare.  Ah  !  but  really,  you  are 
charming — you  shall  never  regret  it,  I  assure  you  ! 
Your  future,  your  sister's  future — and  the  school  in 
which  you  are  interested — I  will  look  after  it  all.  My 
dear  little  girl  ! — my  dear  little  girl  ! " 

Desire  blinded  him  to  that  which  was  manifest. 
Frederique  was  motionless,  rigid  with  terror.  The 
poor  girl's  hand  hung  by  her  side  ;  he  caught  it, 
stammering  out  again, 

"  My  dear  little  girl " 

But  the  hand  was  withdrawn.  Frederique  was 
on  her  feet,  suddenly  galvanised  by  a  hateful  sensa- 
tion felt  for  a  second  time  in  her  life.  She  thrust  the 
chair  back  in  the  act  of  rising. 

Her  employer  stopped  short  in  amazement. 

"  What !  Did  I — are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

No.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him  now.  She  was  looking 
steadily,  in  surprise  with  which  scorn  was  gradually 
mingling,  at  the  man  before  her.  She  had  believed 
him  to  be  strong  and  kind,  and  here  he  was  a  flushed, 
pitiful  figure  ;  the  ordinary  male  creature,  the  unfair 
enemy,  hated  ever  since  her  childhood. 

"  I  thought — I  had  spoken — that  I  had  not  gone  too 
far — kept  within  the  bounds,  in  fact " 

All  his  assurance  dropped  away.  He  came  no  nearer. 
Before  such  discomfiture,  Frederique  took  courage  again. 
Her  voice  was  almost  steady  as  she  said — 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  of  it,  monsieur,  I  beg." 

"  But,  after  all,  what  is  there  to  wound  such  a  mind 
as  yours  ? " 

"  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you." 

He  knew  the  day  was  lost.  With  a  violent  effort  he 
mastered  himself,  and  spoke  in  his  usual  firm  tones. 
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"  In  that  case,  mademoiselle,  I  fail  to  understand 
your  doctrines.  I  thought  that  you  feminists  proclaimed 
that  the  two  sexes  are  equal ;  my  very  proposal  implied 
a  belief  in  that  equality.  We  were  each  to  preserve 
our  independence  ;  it  was  a  contract  of  partnership." 

"  No,  monsieur,"  returned  Frederique.  She  had 
all  at  once  grown  calm  again.  "  It  was  a  contract  of 
sale." 

"  Mademoiselle ! " 

"  Nothing  authorised  you  to  make  this  proposal  to 
me.  Nothing,  since  as  you  tell  me  you  know  all  about 
me.  The  fact  is,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  poor  and  a 
woman.  You  are  rich,  you  are  a  man,  and  you  can  pay 
me.  That  gives  you  a  right — at  least  you  think  you 
have  a  right.      Allow  me  to  go,  monsieur." 

Tears  were  rising  to  her  eyes,  and  sobs  in  her  throat, 
but  they  were  tears  of  indignation,  not  of  weakness. 

Duramberty  returned  promptly  to  his  desk  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Frederique  reached  the  door 
and  went  out,  without  haste.  But  once  outside  in  the 
passage,  she  fled  like  one  distracted  to  her  sister's  little 
workroom. 

Lea,  terrified,  held  out  her  arms. 

"  Fedi,  my   own    F^di ! — What  have  they  done   to 

you?" 

"  Stop  here,  stay  with  me,"  sobbed  the  elder  girl. 
"  Stay  with  me,  let  me  cry.    I  will  tell  you — presently." 

L^a  wanted  to  know  more. 

"  But  who  has  hurt  you  ?  " 

"  He  did  ! "  (Fr6d6rique  indicated  the  private 
office.) 

«  M.  Jude  ?  " 

"  Yes."     Bit  by  bit  the  whole  story  was  told. 
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To  understand  the  degree  of  indignation  aroused  in 
the  girls  by  this  adventure,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Fr^derique  and  Lea  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
ordinary  working-girl  of  great  cities.  Ever  since  they 
had  grown  to  girlhood,  to  their  young  thought  such  a  lot 
as  M.  Duramberty  had  offered  to  Frederique  had  seemed 
the  worst  catastrophe  that  could  befall  a  woman.  When 
the  tale  was  told.  Lea  was  the  more  distressed  of  the  two. 

"  Suppose  he  should  come  here  ? "  she  whispered. 
"  How  if  he  were  to  come  after  you  ?  " 

Panic  gained  the  upper  hand.  They  barricaded 
themselves  into  the  workroom,  and  waited  anxiously  till 
evening  came,  not  daring  to  leave  the  factory  till  they 
had  seen  M.  Duramberty  drive  away  in  his  brougham. 
A  cab  brought  them  back  to  the  Eue  de  la  Sourdiere. 

Pernitz's  presence  soothed  them  a  little.  They  told 
her  what  had  happened. 

"  Alas ! "  she  said,  "  I  am  not  surprised.  Any 
woman  is  exposed  to  an  attack  of  this  sort  from  the 
master-sex ;  anyone,  unless  she  is  deformed,  like  Mile, 
de  Sainte-Parade  or  me,  and  not  a  woman  at  all,  so  to 
speak.  You  may  look  down  on  men  who  think  that 
women  can  be  bought,  but  you  must  remember  that 
many  and  many  a  woman  consents  to  such  a  bargain. 
That  is  the  shameful  excuse  of  men's  audacity.  Duram- 
berty behaved  like  a  man,  and  neither  better  nor 
worse." 

"  Never — never  again,"  muttered  Fr^d^rique.  "  I 
cannot  speak  to  him  after  that." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  L^a.  "  I  feel  that  if  I  saw  him  come 
up  to  me  it  would  make  me  ill,  or  I  should  run  away." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Pirnitz.  "  Evidently  that  is  the 
most  annoying  part  of  this  silly  affair.     How  can  you 
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keep  up  the  same  daily  relation  with  him  now  ?  He,  so 
far  as  T  understand  him,  will  never  forgive  you  for  hav- 
ing seen  him  look  ridiculous.  And  he  is  too  quick  not 
to  have  felt  foolish,  after " 

"  If  only  it  does  no  harm  to  the  Cause,"  L6a  broke  in. 

"  What  can  he  do  against  it  1 "  Fred^rique  returned. 
The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  her  though  she  had 
not  expressed  it  in  words.  "  The  documents  are  signed. 
We  want  nothing  of  him  now,  do  we,  Romaine  ? " 

Pirnitz  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  He  may  be  one  more  enemy  for  us,  that  is  possible. 
But  we  have  so  many  others." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Our  work  and  our  teaching  run  counter  to  the 
appetites  of  such  men  as  he.  You  may  be  sure  that 
all  egoists,  such  as  Duramberty,  are  instinctively  ranged 
against  us  in  advance.  What  does  it  matter  ?  Her- 
minie  and  I  won  the  day  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  again  in 
London.  Listen,"  she  went  on  after  a  few  minutes' 
thought ;  "  perhaps  these  things  are  the  leadings  of 
Destiny.  The  link  between  you  and  the  firm  of  Duram- 
berty has  been  unexpectedly  severed  in  spite  of  your- 
selves. Is  not  that  a  providential  sign  that  you  must 
leave  all  and  follow  us  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes,  Eomaine.  Please,"  entreated  Lea,  "  please 
do  not  let  Frederique  go  back  to  that  horrible  factory  ! " 

"Perhaps  Fate  really  has  sent  me  a  warning,"  said 
Fr6d6rique. 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday,"  Pirnitz  went  on.  "  Do  not 
come  with  me  to  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  I  will  have  a 
talk  alone  with  Mile,  de  Sainte  -  Parade  after  the 
committee." 

From  that  moment    Frederique   and    Lea   made  up 
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their  minds  that  they  were  not  to  go  back  to  Duram- 
berty.  And  so  it  fell  out.  The  next  day,  towards  noon, 
when  Pirnitz  returned  to  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  she 
came  in  to  speak  to  them. 

"  This  is  what  has  been  decided,"  she  said.  "  Mile, 
de  Sainte-Parade  is  glad  to  associate  you  directly  with 
our  work.  She  will  take  charge  of  your  interests  ;  you 
know  what  that  means.  Fortunes  are  not  made  among 
us,  our  support  is  assured  to  us,  that  is  all." 

"  What  good  fortune  ! "  cried  L^a.  "  But  what  are 
we  going  to  do  now  ? " 

"  We  decided  that  you  should  go  to  London  at  once. 
Lea  will  study  the  English  decorative  style  in  the  great 
factory  of  Messrs  Clariss  &  Sons  ;  Mme.  Sanz  knows 
the  firm.  In  that  way  L6a  will  complete  the  know- 
ledge that  she  will  need  for  teaching  in  our  school, 
Frederique  is  to  put  herself  at  Herminie's  disposal  at 
Free  College,  and  while  giving  valuable  help,  she  will 
learn  to  organise." 

"  And  you,"  asked  Frederique,  "  are  you  not 
coming?" 

"  No.  I  am  wanted  here.  You  understand.  But  I 
shall  be  with  you  while  you  are  away,  I  promise  that. 
A  few  months'  trial  will  soon  be  over.  Have  you  made 
up  your  mind  ? " 

"  We  will  do  what  you  tell  us." 

Pirnitz  kissed  them  both. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  you  are  really  my  daughters. 
The  Cause  is  jealous ;  she  wanted  to  have  you  all  to 
herself." 

That  very  evening  Lea  wrote  to  M.  Duramberty. 
There  was  no  personal  feeling  in  the  letter  ;  she  informed 
him  that,  for  family  reasons,  she  and  her  sister  were 
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obliged  to  leave  the  factory,  and  that  they  should  not 
return  to  work. 

For  all  answer,  M.  Duramberty  sent  the  arrears  of 
salary  due  to  both  the  girls  up  to  that  Saturday  night. 

The  preparations  for  departure  were  soon  finished. 
The  following  Thursday  they  left  Paris  for  London. 


BOOK  II 

CHAPTER    I 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay,  Mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  do  lunch  with  us  ! " 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  not  let  you  go." 

"  Now,  just  try  to  go,  if  you  please." 

A  ring  had  formed  about  Frederique,  as  she  stood 
with  a  smile  on  her  grave  face ;  a  ring  of  young,  some- 
what red  hands  (some  of  them  encased  in  mittens),  and 
a  chain  of  arms  met  in  a  circle  ;  the  mistress  was  actually 
the  prisoner  of  her  joyous  class. 

The  chiming  clock  of  Free  College  had  just  rung  a 
quarter-past  twelve.  It  was  Saturday  and  a  half  holi- 
day. Lessons  were  done  with  till  Monday  morning. 
The  sense  of  freedom  had  gone  to  every  head  of  every 
shade  of  gold,  among  the  lively  damsels  who  styled 
themselves  "  the  French  Junior  Latinists." 

"  I  meant  to  go  straight  home  to  work,"  objected 
Frederique.  "  Still  I  am  quite  willing.  I  will  stay  to 
lunch." 

The  "  Junior  Latinists  "  shouted  "  Hurrah  !  "  and 
Frederique,  escorted  by  the  energetic  band,  reached  the 
Gothic  refectory  where  Miss  Smith  had  lectured  on 
the  night  of  their  arrival  in  London. 

Since  then  five  months  had  gone  by.  Imperceptibly 
the  foreign  surroundings  had  taken  on  a  different  look, 
as  she  discerned  more  and  understood  more.      Isolated 
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impressions  were  gradually  arranging  themselves,  an 
explanation  of  the  natures  of  those  about  her  and 
the  lives  that  they  led  was  being  worked  out  in  her 
mind  as  the  things  before  her  eyes  and  the  language 
grew  familiar. 

At  first  exile  is  always  a  sort  of  childhood,  a  begin- 
ning of  being  that  developes  and  grows  to  completion 
quite  as  incomprehensibly  and  intangibly  as  the  first 
stages  of  life. 

At  first  Fr^d^rique  had  passed  through  a  short  but 
wretched  time  of  feeling  that  she  was  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  life,  traditions,  and  ideas  are  so  radically 
different  from  those  of  France.  Now  the  sense  of  dis- 
comfort had  passed  off. 

"  A  little  beer,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle,  will  you  have  a  slice  of  beef?" 

The  Junior  Latinists,  having  succeeded  at  last  in 
seating  their  class  mistress  at  table,  vied  with  each 
other  in  waiting  upon  her. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.  Thank  you,  Kate.  Oh  Sarah, 
dear  child,  do  not  trouble  yourself" 

Frederique,  overwhelmed  with  attentions,  could  only 
decline  them  with  thanks. 

At  that  early  hour  of  the  day,  Kate,  Sarah,  Mary,  and 
the  others  still  wore  a  sort  of  uniform,  the  College 
costume,  a  "  tailor-made  "  dress  of  brown  cloth,  rather 
like  conventual  garb,  and  a  black  silk  apron.  The  one 
detail  left  to  fancy  was  the  rose  or  camellia,  the  flower 
at  the  button-hole,  at  the  belt,  in  the  hair,  for  flowers 
that  seem  in  some  way  to  typify  the  longing  for  the 
sun  and  the  spring,  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
English  minds. 

The  o.Ia.ss  known  as  the  French  Junior  Latinists  had 
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only  been  formed  at  Free  College  since  Frederique 
came.  She  had  begun  simply  by  helping  Mme.  Sanz 
with  the  work  of  organising.  Then  before  long  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  school  that  the  young 
French  lady  knew  Latin.  The  Junior  Latinists  (the 
first  year  classical  language  students)  sent  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  the  principal,  and  the  following  proposal  was 
put  before  her  with  Anglo-Saxon  decision : 

"  As  Mile.  Frederique  knows  Latin,  some  of  us  who 
want  to  improve  our  French  would  like  to  have  a 
special  Latin  class  arranged,  with  all  the  lessons  given 
in  French.  In  that  way  we  should  be  learning  two 
languages  at  once." 

This  reasonable  request  could  not  but  be  granted  at 
Free  College,  the  spirit  of  initiative  was  too  welcome  to 
be  discouraged.  So  Frederique  almost  at  once  was 
called  upon  to  teach  French  and  Latin  and  to  give 
general  notions  of  literature  to  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Junior  Latin  class,  and  these  were  called  thenceforth 
the  French  Junior  Latinists. 

She  delighted  in  the  work,  partly  because  she  was 
tormented  with  a  desire  to  be  really  independent,  partly 
because  her  apprenticeship  was  a  little  hard  for  her 
pride.  And  there  was  another  reason  :  she  was  to  have 
a  closer  view  of  the  young  English  girl's  nature. 

Her  pupils  soon  grew  fond  of  her  ;  the  brightest  and 
most  energetic  girls,  as  might  be  expected,  had  made 
this  additional  effort  of  attending  lessons  given  in  a 
foreign  language.  Their  curiosity  was  insatiable.  In 
class  and  out  of  class  they  assailed  their  mistress  with 
questions  innumerable. 

"  Mademoiselle,  tell  us  more  about  French  girls' 
schools." 
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"  And  cannot  a  girl  go  out  by  herself  in  a  cab  at 
Paris,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Is  it  really  true  that  in  your  country  no  one  will 
marry  a  girl  who  has  no  money  ?  " 

And  in  spite  of  their  wish  to  be  polite,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pride,  which  other  nationalities  find  so  hard  to 
bear  and  so  insolent,  showed  itseK  through  their  man- 
ners, as  well  as  that  uneasy  interest  which  France 
excites  beyond  her  borders.  And  Frederique  would 
try  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible,  only  setting  right 
those  fundamental  errors  to  which  the  English  mind 
obstinately  clings.  Still  she  found  it  difficult 
to  combat  her  pupils'  prejudices  against  "  French 
frivolity,"  admitted  to  be  past  question.  And  the 
French  Junior  Latinists  thought  that  they  were  pay- 
ing her  the  highest  possible  compliments  when  they 
rejoined  : 

"  Oh,  you,  mademoiselle,  are  quite  like  an  English- 
woman !  Other  Frenchwomen  are  not  like  you,  not  at 
all ! " 

Words  like  these  hurt  Fr^d^rique.  She  felt  sore  in 
some  hidden  nook  of  a  heart  grown  over-sensitive  since 
she  crossed  the  Channel ;  though  even  as  they  were 
spoken,  these  fair-haired,  pale-eyed  pupils  of  hers  with 
the  slight  boyish  figures  could  not  make  enough  of  her. 

Before  Fr^d^rique  had  finished  lunch,  most  of  the 
students  had  gone  up  to  the  cloak-rooms,  and  were 
changing  their  dresses  for  the  afternoon. 

It  was  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  the  girls  were 
availing  themselves  of  the  freedom  to  go  out,  to  practise 
music  among  themselves,  or  to  take  long  uninterrupted 
hours  for  reading.  Several  went  out  in  bicycling 
costumes,  bent  on  riding  out  together  into  the  country. 
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Others  took  the  train  to  Weybridge  or  Richmond,  to 
make  up  parties  on  the  river. 

All  the  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  were  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased  till  Sunday  evening ;  with  a  freedom 
unknown  to  schoolboys  in  France.  On  Sunday  they 
must  be  back  in  time  for  prayers,  and  if  Mme.  Sanz 
required  it,  must  give  account  of  themselves. 

None  of  the  students  or  the  mistresses  slept  in  the 
buildings.  Only  Mme.  Sanz,  the  lady  president,  had 
rooms  in  the  college.  The  students,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  lodged  as  they  could,  with  their 
relatives  if  they  were  Londoners ;  if  not,  at  one  or 
other  of  the  little  boarding-houses  presided  over  by 
the  mistresses. 

Frederique  and  her  French  Junior  Latinists  shook 
hands  all  round,  then  she  in  her  turn  dressed  to  go 
out. 

The  weather  was  fairly  bright,  and  for  a  day  in 
London  at  the  end  of  February,  unusually  clear.  There 
was  a  bracing  keenness  in  the  air.  Frederique  thought 
she  would  walk  a  little  way  through  Kensington  and 
as  far  as  Hyde  Park  ;  at  any  time  if  she  felt  tired  she 
could  hail  a  passing  omnibus  for  Piccadilly.  As  she 
went  through  the  parlour  that  did  duty  as  a  refresh- 
ment room  on  lecture  and  festival  days,  she  spoke  to  a 
little  woman  in  black  behind  a  desk. 

"  No  one  has  asked  for  me,  I  suppose,  Mrs 
Hornhay  ? " 

"  Nobody,  mademoiselle." 

"  If  M.  Ortsen  should  chance  to  come,  you  know  him, 
do  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes.  A  tall  gentleman  with  a  fair  moustache  and 
bright  blue  eyes." 

K 
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"  Just  so.  Well,  if  he  comes  for  me,  tell  him  that 
I  was  obliged  to  go,  and  that  I  went  straight  home." 

She  went  out,  along  Allen  Street  into  Kensington 
Road,  past  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park.  The  streets  are 
not  crowded  until  you  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  Fr^d^rique  walked  on,  musing  as  she 
walked.  The  healthy  sharpness  in  the  air  that  told  of 
coming  spring,  the  clearness  so  unusual  in  London  at  the 
time  of  year  and  so  short-lived,  quickened  her  pulses 
and  set  her  brain  working. 

Even  now,  after  a  five  months'  stay,  everything  in  the 
giant  city  was  still  food  for  reflection  for  her  keen  and 
curious  mind.  Every  moment  brought  something  new 
to  observe,  adding  another  link  to  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  such  observations  which  in  the  long  length 
becomes  the  knowledge  of  a  people. 

The  British  house,  so  different  in  aspect  from  the 
French  house,  was  familiar  by  now.  At  sight  of  the 
brick  or  stone  fronts  and  pillared  porches,  she  could 
guess  all  that  lay  behind, — the  narrow  lobby,  the  yard- 
wide,  carpeted  staircase,  with  its  wooden  hand-rail,  the 
dining-room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  drawing-room,  the 
sitting-room,  the  simple,  comfortable  bedrooms,  the 
bath-room  that  no  house,  not  even  the  poorest,  can 
dispense  with. 

And  these  grave  busy  people  that  crossed  her  path 
were  hurrying  away  to  their  Saturday  amusements, 
their  football  or  lawn  tennis,  or  bent  on  a  short  journey 
to  the  outskirts  of  London,  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
at  a  trifling  cost.  She  knew  a  little  of  their  natures, 
new  as  the  types  were  to  her.  There  was  the  old  maid 
living  on  a  bare  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  the  shop-girl 
going  to   meet   her   sweetheart   in   one   of   the   parks, 
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ready,  in  her  fervent  hopes  of  marriage,  to  surrender 
her  lips  but  nothing  further  to  her  lover ;  the  shop-man 
hastening  with  flushed  cheeks  to  some  bar  near  by, 
where  he  will  smoke  and  drink  himself  stupid  until  night. 

On  Fred^rique  went,  skirting  Hyde  Park,  where  the 
bare  trees  and  frost-bitten  lawns  had  not  yet  recovered 
the  green  tints  of  spring.  A  blue  haze  was  spreading 
already  in  the  nearer  distance  ;  soon  it  would  thicken, 
and  bring  darkness  on  by  three  o'clock.  She  was  free, 
she  felt  well,  it  was  a  fine  day  ;  she  had  worked  her  best. 
She  was  surprised  to  feel  that  she  was  not  fully  content. 

"  Why  is  it,"  she  wondered,  as  she  walked,  "  why  am 
I  not  perfectly  happy?" 

Drawn  into  self-examination,  she  divided  her  analysis 
under  accustomed  headings  long  since  in  use. 

"  Work  ?  I  do  what  I  can.  I  put  my  mind  into 
carrying  out  all  that  I  am  told  to  do.  Mme.  Sanz  is 
satisfied  with  me,  I  think ;  and  my  pupils  are  making 
progress." 

"  Intellectual  improvement  ?  Never  since  I  was  a 
child  have  so  many  new  ideas  crowded  in  upon  me.  I 
am  learning  a  language,  learning  to  know  a  nation.  I 
am  helping  to  realise  the  dream  of  women  taught  by 
women  in  absolute  independence." 

"  Moral  improvement  ? " 

Here  self-examination  was  interrupted  by  the  crossing 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Private  carriages,  plain  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  carefully  harnessed,  were  pouring  through 
the  triple  opening  into  the  park  ;  most  of  them  were 
open  landaus,  wherein  worthy  elderly  couples  were 
enjoying  the  sunshine  behind  the  powdered  flunkeys  on 
the  box. 

Beyond  the  Park  gates,  and  nearer  Park  Lane,  omni- 
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buses  of  every  colour  stood  in  a  serried  rank,  while 
active  conductors  pounced  on  passengers,  shouting  aloud 
the  names  of  all  the  quarters  of  London,  and  the  drivers, 
in  drab  coats  with  a  flower  at  the  button-hole,  sat  wait- 
ing, reins  in  hand,  dignified  and  majestic. 

Hansoms  sped  swiftly  in  all  directions,  swaying  a 
little  as  the  wheels  turned,  the  little  Irish  horses 
nervously  flinging  up  their  high-reined  heads. 

FrM6rique  was  beginning  to  feel  tired.  She  took  an 
omnibus  for  Piccadilly,  and  all  through  the  short  journey 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  St  James's  she  sat  in  deep 
and  gloomy  reflection. 

"  To  be  a  little  better  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday  ! " 
That  was  the  principle  she  had  dimly  grasped  ever  since 
she  was  a  little  child,  before  Pirnitz  came  to  formulate 
and  confirm  it  for  her. 

"  Well,  am  I  really  better  than  1  was  yesterday  ? 
better  than  I  was  at  Paris  ?  Was  there  any  need  to 
come  so  far  to  find  out  that  there  are  feelings  in  me  so 
vile  and  ugly  that  I  am  afraid  to  give  them  their  right 
name  ? " 

She  sighed.  And  then  at  last  she  remembered  that 
L^a  would  be  at  home;  and  it  was  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  she  had  the  adored  sister  all  to  herself. 
They  were  to  dine  with  the  Ortsens  that  evening ;  and 
after  dinner  Tinka  would  sing  northern  songs  for  them 
to  Georg's  accompaniment  on  the  piano. 

"What  is  it  but  a  most  enviable  comradeship  of 
brother  and  sister  ?  The  sweet,  innocent  union  of  two 
pure  creatures  ?  This  friendship  makes  Lea  so  simply 
happy  !  Why  should  I  look  on  sourly  and  suspiciously  ? 
Can  it  be  that  I  am  jealous  of  her  pleasure  ? " 

No.     Her  anxiety  sprang  from   a  healthier  source. 
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Ever  since  that  first  evening  in  London,  something  told 
her  that  there  was  danger  in  bringing  L6a's  innocent 
susceptible  nature  in  contact  with  a  young  and  attractive 
artist.  Truth  to  tell,  nothing  had  happened  since  to 
justify  the  apprehension.  Strange  as  it  seemed  to 
Fr^d^rique  herself,  a  Parisian  girl,  accustomed  to  Parisian 
■ways,  Georg's  character  was  defined  by  the  words 
"  simple   and   straightforward." 

The  girl's  keen  observation  could  not  be  deceived  ; 
this  young  fellow  of  six  and  twenty  regarded  women  as 
companions  for  talk,  art  and  play  —  nothing  more, 
Georg  was  the  very  incarnation  of  that  chosen  brother 
and  comrade  of  whom  all  women  dream.  He  behaved  to 
Lea  and  Fr^d^rique  as  if  they  were  his  sisters.  How 
many  times  after  giving  a  lesson  in  Kensington  he  had 
come  round  to  Free  College  for  Fred^rique  and  walked 
back  with  her  to  Apple  Tree  Yard,  absorbed  in  friendly 
talk,  without  the  least  appearance  of  slipping  into  a 
flirtation, 

Fr^d^rique  felt  that  to  credit  him  with  the  ordinary 
intentions  of  man  with  regard  to  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  was  to  insult  him  without  the  least  excuse. 
Such  thoughts  never  entered  Georg's  mind  nor  L6a's  ;  it 
was  she  herself,  Fr^d^rique,  that  imagined  dangers  of 
which  they  scarcely  so  much  as  dreamed.  For  that 
very  reason  she  felt  that  she  was  lower  than  they,  on 
a  lower  level  than  placid  Tinka.  Tinka!  There  was 
another  enigma  for  the  deductive  Latin  mind  !  Tinka, 
a  skilled  housewife  and  yet  an  artist,  a  quiet  woman 
yet  capable  of  the  most  violent  resolutions ;  for  finding 
out  one  day  that  her  husband.  Professor  Ebner,  had  a 
natural  daughter,  unrecognised  by  him,  she  had  quitted 
his  roof  in  company  with  her  brother. 
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Fr^d^rique  left  the  omnibus  at  St  James's  Church, 
and  walked  swiftly  back  to  the  little  yellow  house  in  Apple 
Tree  Yard.  About  her  she  felt  the  first  gradual  approach 
of  the  terrible  Sabbath.  A  number  of  shops  were  shut 
already.  London  was  getting  ready  for  Sunday,  and 
the  London  Sunday,  with  its  empty  streets  and  dismal, 
closed  house-fronts,  always  depressed  Fr6d6rique's  spirits. 
She  used  to  spend  it  in  the  house ;  for  the  melancholy 
room  in  Apple  Tree  Yard,  lit  by  the  strange  twilight 
that  fell  from  the  glazed  ceiling,  was  preferable  to  the 
funereal  streets. 

A  letter  from  France  lay  on  the  bureau  in  the  corner. 
Dear  postage-stamp  of  the  far-off  land  of  home.  Dear 
letter  from  the  dearest  friend  !     Pirnitz  wrote  : — 

"  You  must  not  feel  depressed,  my  Fr6d6rique,  do 
not  let  the  London  melancholy  get  the  better  of  you ; 
I  know  what  that  is. 

"  I  know  how  one's  heart  fails  one,  when  a  doubt- 
ful light  fills  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
a  sort  of  light  that  might  be  strained  through  some 
solution  of  brimstone  up  above.  Do  not  give  way  to  the 
London  melancholy.  Let  your  sun  be  within.  Every- 
thing that  slackens  the  power  of  the  will,  everything 
that  lessens  the  joy  of  action  is  bad,  and  ought  to  be 
thrust  aside  as  a  sinful  thought.  Hope,  I  conjure  you ; 
for  where  hope  is  lacking  charity  fails  too.  And  are 
the  things  you  see  at  Free  College  not  at  all  like  our 
conceptions,  yours  and  mine  ?  But  did  you  expect 
to  find  the  Eve  of  the  future  simply  by  crossing  the  sea 
and  changing  your  country  ? 

"  The  little  girls  are  more  energetic,  more  of  tomboys, 
more  practical,  you  say,  and  that  is  all.     You  wonder 
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whether  their  better  qualities  are  not  peculiar  to  their 
race  and  their  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  rather  than 
due  to  the  educational  method, 

"  My  Frederique,  an  extreme  anxiety  for  perfection 
makes  you  unfair.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  found  at 
Free  College ;  yet  Mme.  Sanz  is  doing  useful  work  of  a 
high  order,  and  ten  years  in  advance  maybe  of  the  ordin- 
ary European  school  systems. 

"  Where  but  at  Free  College  will  you  find  the  principle 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  to  education,  not  merely 
admitted  [as  an  abstract  theory,  but  adopted  as  the 
very  mainspring  of  the  system  of  teaching  ?  Is  there 
any  other  place  where  a  girl  can  be  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  and  learn  to  hold  her  own 
in  competition  with  men  ?  Anywhere  where  she  would 
acquire  a  better  consciousness  of  her  own  moral  strength  ? 
Could  any  other  place  turn  out  a  worker  less  open 
to  attack  in  the  base  ways  common  to  masculine 
domination  ? 

"  You  must  remember  that  fifty  girls  thus  equipped 
go  out  from  the  college  every  year,  and  are  spread  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  everyone  of  them  convinced  that 
the  social  difference  between  man  and  woman  is  an 
artificial  one,  and  capable  of  proving  it.  You  must 
remember  that  many  of  these  will  be  apostles  in  their 
turn,  they  will  build  schools,  the  good  seed  will  multiply. 

"  Oh,  Fedi,  believe  me,  Mme.  Sanz  is  doing  a  great 
work,  a  work  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  work  we  are 
going  to  do  at  Paris.  Beware  of  the  natural  but  peril- 
ous feeling  that  leads  us  to  measure  accomplished  facts 
by  the  standard  of  our  dreams. 

"  Your  own  first  thought  is  for  the  working  girls,  for 
poor  people's  children  that  need  to  be  protected  and 
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fore-armed.  They  appeal  more  to  the  feelings  ;  that  is 
so.  But  we  want  the  other  girls  too,  the  rich,  those 
that  do  not  work  with  their  hands,  the  women  who  will 
exert  authority  over  many  women  in  after  life. 

"  Your  work  in  London,  FMi,  is  as  good  as  the  work 
you  are  going  to  do  at  Paris." 

So  Pirnitz  expressed  herself,  giving  tender,  well- 
weighed  encouragement.  FrM^rique,  as  she  read,  in 
reverence,  felt  the  balm  of  those  words  falling  upon  her 
heart,  reviving  that  poignant  anxiety  to  "  do  better " 
which  burned  in  her. 

After  the  dreams  of  stirring  the  crowd,  of  creat- 
ing a  new  religion  in  humanity,  to  succeed  in  simply 
teaching  French  and  Latin  to  little  English  girls — what 
a  fall  into  the  actual!  Yet  Pirnitz  said,  "This  is  the 
way  that  must  be  trodden  in  hope  and  faith  !  "  And 
Pirnitz  could  not  be  wrong. 

"  I  have  thought  carefully  over  your  confidences  with 
regard  to  dear  L^a  "  (the  letter  went  on).  "  L^a  is  a 
white  lily.  I  (like  you)  am  jealous  of  her  whiteness 
and  fragrance;  I  feel  as  though  it  were  profanation 
only  to  look  on  it  or  to  breathe  its  breath.  Still  Mme. 
Sanz  is  too  clear-sighted  to  guarantee  the  Ortsens  unless 
she  has  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  And  besides,  I  have 
lived  in  northern  countries,  and  I  know  the  type  of  child- 
man,  I  have  often  found  a  degree  of  manly  simplicity 
and  frankness  that  would  seem  improbable  and  almost 
absurd  to  Frenchmen. 

"And  then,  you  are  there,  Fr^d^rique  dear,  and  you 
will  watch  over  her.  There  is  no  fear  that  L^a  will 
fall  into  anything  wrong;   but  I  feel  as  you  do  that  it 
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would  be  grievous  to  let  any  trouble  enter  her  heart. 
It  rests  with  you  to  prevent  that.  Ah  dear !  how  com- 
plicated life  is.  Nothing  could  well  be  less  like  our 
ideas  of  education  than  this  raising  of  barriers  about 
pure  affection.  And  yet  here  for  this  little  one  that 
we  love,  we  are  suffering  even  now  through  our  own 
principles  ! " 

Fr^d^rique  read  Pirnitz's  letter  through  again  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished  it.  She  kissed  the  words  traced  in 
that  dear  handwriting.  She  meditated.  This  great 
friend  had  found  response  for  all  the  misgivings  confided 
to  her.      And  yet — the  anxiety  lingered  on. 

"  If  she,  my  saint,  were  here  she  would  comfort  me  ! " 

How  she  would  have  flown  to  those  fragile  arms,  that 
were  yet  so  strong  to  clasp  and  hold. 

"  Alas !  she  is  far  away  !  and  I  cannot  and  dare  not 
tell  everything  in  letters.  If  I  were  with  her,  she 
would  explain  me  to  myself.  She  would  see  in  me 
what  I  cannot  see  for  myself." 

"  FMi  !  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  door  opened  softly ;  a  pretty  doll-face,  with  sea- 
green  eyes  and  fair  curling  hair  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  Tinka,  dear  !  come  in." 

"  Fedi,  look  at  this  that  I  have  just  made — it  is  for 
supper  to-night." 

Tinka  entered  in  a  bib  and  apron  of  small  pink 
check,  looking  like  a  stage  waiting-maid.  With  a 
beaming,  boyish  smile  she  bore  in  in  triumph  and 
deposited  on  Fred^rique's  bureau  a  fragrant  apple-tart 
in  a  metal  pie-dish,  hot  from  the  oven. 

Here  and  there    the   crust   glistened,  the  colour  of 
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golden  mahogany ;  the  stewed  apples  were  covered  with 
a  glaze  of  brown  sugar  beneath  a  lattice-work  of  golden 
pastry. 

"  Is  that  right  ?  Do  they  make  better  ones  at 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Splendid  ! "  pronounced  Frederique  ;  dainties  of 
any  kind  left  her  quite  unmoved,  but  she  was  amused 
by  Tinka's  gravity. 

"You  can't  imagine  what  trouble  I  have  taken  over 
it,"  remarked  that  young  woman  looking  at  the  work 
of  her  hands  with  much  complacency.  "  We  do  not 
understand  their  light  pastry  in  the  north.  Fortunately 
I  have  a  French  cookery  book." 

With  comical  gravity  she  eyed  the  pie  as  it  reposed 
on  Fred^rique's  desk.  Then,  suddenly,  "  Has  L^a  not 
come  in  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Fr^d^rique,  "  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
she  has  not.      It  will  soon  be  two  o'clock." 

"  Oh !  I  will  tell  you  why  !  How  silly  I  am.  I 
have  a  message  from  Georg  to  give  you.  He  meant 
to  go  over  to  Clariss  &  Sons  to  fetch  L6a,  as  it  is  so 
fine  to-day.     He  is  going  to  walk  back  with  her." 

"  Did  he  go  over  to  L^a's  workshop  to  fetch  her  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Tinka,  looking  at  Fr^d^rique  with  her 
innocent  eyes.      "  Are  you  vexed  ? " 

Frederique  very  nearly  said  "  Most  assuredly  !  If 
he  had  asked  my  leave,  I  should  have  told  him  not  to 

go." 

She  made  no  reply,  however.  Never  before  to-day 
had  Georg  gone  to  meet  L^a ;  her  work  over  at  Wal- 
worth lay  away  from  the  centre  of  London.  Yet  how 
could  she  blame  him  for  doing  for  L^a  what  he  had 
often  done  for   her  ?     He   did  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
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course ;  at  Free  College  they  no  more  thought  of  taking 
this  amiss  than  did  Fred^rique  herself. 

She  controlled  herself. 

"  Georg  did  quite  right,"  she  said.  "  But  had  he 
any  special  reason  for  going  over  to  the  factory  to  fetch 
L^a  to-day  ? " 

"No.  He  saw  the  sun  was  shining  when  he  got 
up  ;  he  felt  as  if  he  could  sing  and  scamper  about  like  a 
little  boy.  '  I  am  going  to  walk  as  far  as  Clariss's,' 
he  said,  '  and  I  will  bring  Lea  home.'  I  thought  it  a 
very  good  idea." 

"  Somebody  is  coming  in,"  said  Fr^d^rique.  "  There 
they  are,  no  doubt." 

L^a  was  the  first  to  appear,  her  face  was  quite  rosy 
and  fresh,  and  a  sweet  scent  of  spring  air  clung  about 
her.      She  danced  in  to  kiss  her  sister. 

"  I  am  late,  you  are  not  angry,  are  you  ?  " 

Then  (after  another  kiss  for  Tinka),  "  Georg  was  so 
nice,"  she  went  on.  "  Imagine  it,  I  caught  sight  of  him 
at  the  door  just  as  I  was  coming  away,  and  we  came 
home  together.      Such  a  pleasant  surprise  !  " 

And  as  she  took  off  her  hat  and  cape  and  the  little 
fur  tie  at  her  throat,  she  talked  on  with  a  bright  and 
excited  face. 

' '  It  was  delicious  !  We  walked  back  over  West- 
minster Bridge  and  across  Saint  James's  Park.  Georg 
felt  tired  when  we  got  there,  so  we  sat  down  on  a 
bench.  It  looked  like  winter  still,  but  spring  was 
coming  on  everywhere.  You  positively  heard  the  trees 
crackling.  Big  blackbirds  were  hopping  about  on  the 
grass  and  on  the  bare  branches,  but  they  did  not  sing. 
Oh,  to-day  is  the  first  really  fine  day  we  have  had 
since  we  came  to  London,  isn't  it,  F^di  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Fr^d^rique,  and  she  smiled  as  if  there 
were  no  tumult  in  her  thoughts  ;  "  it  is  a  little  like 
spring  in  France  to-day." 

Then  Tinka,  grown  suddenly  dreamy,  let  fall  these 
words,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  herself ;  she  had 
forgotten  her  pastry,  Fr^d^rique,  L^a,  and  everything 
else  in  the  world. 

"  In  our  countries,"  she  was  saying,  "  spring  does  not 
come  slowly,  slowly,  like  a  thief  as  it  does  here  and  in 
France.  With  us  spring  is  a  magician ;  he  waves  his 
wand  over  ice  and  snow,  earth's  sparkling  winter  robe, 
and  at  a  stroke  she  is  dressed  in  sunlight  and  green 
leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  as  if  a  beggar  that  fell  asleep 
on  a  mattress  at  night  should  wake  with  a  sudden  start 
in  a  shining  palace.  And  our  natures  are  like  our 
country ;  one  touch,  and  they  start  from  their  winter 
sleep  to  wake  in  mid-spring.  Many  times  already  Georg 
and  I  have  known  that  awakening,  but  the  winter-sleep 
fell  on  us  again.  In  reality,  we  are  still  sleeping,  he 
and  I.     We  have  not  yet  felt  the  thrill  of  the  spring." 

Tinka  ceased. 

In  the  inspired  priestess  speaking  at  the  bidding  of 
an  inner  voice,  there  seemed  no  trace  whatever  left  of 
the  excited  child  who  had  burst  into  Fr^d^rique's  room, 
her  whole  mind  full  of  a  game  of  play  at  dinner-party. 

Her  brother's  appearance  recalled  her  to  herself. 

"  Oh  !  Georg  !  " 

He  caught  her  and  swung  her  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
she  were  a  little  girl,  with  a  glimpse  of  rounded  ankles 
and  plain  white  cotton  underskirts. 

"  Good  day,  Fr^d^rique  !  "  said  Georg,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "Do  you  know  that  I  have  baen  taking 
the  little   sister  for  a  walk  ?     Did  she   tell  you   how 
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we  have  been  playing  at  hide  and  seek  in  Saint  James's 
Park  ? " 

"  Georg  ! "  cried  Lea,  "  how  dare  you  !  " 

"  Lea  can  run  much  faster  than  I  can/'  continued 
Georg,  "  only  she  loses  her  head  when  she  is  nearly 
caught.  She  doesn't  know  where  she  is  going.  She 
all  but  upset  a  country  clergyman,  as  he  came  tripping 
across  the  Serpentine  with  his  nose  in  his  Murray 
and " 

"  Oh  !  how  funny  he  was !  "  cried  L^a.  "  He  let 
his  Murray  drop  out  of  his  hand.  He  said,  '  By  Jove  ! ' 
and  turned  round  in  a  fury.  Then  when  he  looked  at 
me  he  saw  at  once  that  I  was  French  and  tried  to  show 
off.  He  said, '  ASh!  tHs  drole,  trhs  amusant  eourir^ — 
comme  a  Paris  —  coDime  Touileries,  trls  drole,  trh 
content'  I  stammered  out,  'Pardon,  monsieur  I  and 
ran  away.  That  bad  Georg  had  hidden  himself ;  and  I 
saw  the  moment  coming  when  the  clergyman  would 
offer  to  take  me  home." 

Tinka,  Georg  and  Lea  went  on  chattering  like  school 
children,  joyous  in  the  sunlight  that  contrived  to  filter 
down  even  into  that  well  of  a  room.  And  Fr^derique 
listened,  smiling,  and  thought : 

"  Why  did  I  doubt  them  ?  They  are  simply  chil- 
dren, with  a  child's  laughter,  and  a  child's  ready  glee  and 
purity  of  heart.  And  I,  with  my  suspicions  of  evil,  am 
not  as  good  as  they  are.  Little  they  know  of  the  thing 
I  dread  for  them.  This  man  of  six  and  twenty  is 
cleaner- minded  than  I.  Oh  wretched, past  that  taught 
me  a  dread  which  a  man  of  my  own  age  does  not 
understand  ! " 

"  Oh  come,  now,"  concluded  Tinka,  "  this  is  all  very 
fine,  but  I  must  work." 
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"  Are  you  going  upstairs,  Tinka  ? "  put  in  Georg. 
"  So  am  I.  There  should  be  a  little  light  to-day  in  the 
studio.      I  will  try  to  work  too." 

"  Good-bye  till  evening  comes,"  said  Tinka,  turning 
to  the  girls.  "  We  dine  at  half -past  six.  Be  punctual, 
you  two.      Oh,  my  apple-tart.     I  forgot  it." 

When  Fr^derique  and  L^a  were  left  alone,  Lea  put 
her  arms  about  her  sister  in  a  long  embrace. 

"  Oh,  Frederique,"  she  murmured,  "  how  happy  I 
am."  And  Frederique  held  her,  tight  and  close  against 
her  breast,  and  stroked  the  chestnut  hair,  fragrant  of 
the  sap  of  spring.  There  was  a  vague  pain  in  her 
heart,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  alarm  her 
innocent  sister 


CHAPTER  II 

All  the  Apple  Tree  Yard  confraternity,  with  the  addition 
of  Edith  Craggs  (invited  by  message),  met  that  evening, 
as  agreed,  round  the  Ortsens'  table. 

Tinka,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  quality  of  her  cookery, 
was  so  busy  during  the  early  stages  of  the  dinner  that 
she  scarcely  sat  down ;  her  only  assistant  being  the 
lodging-house  servant,  a  little  chubby-cheeked,  round- 
eyed  English  maid,  desperately  slow  in  her  movements. 
Georg  did  the  honours  for  Edith  and  the  two  whom  she 
called  "her  French  sisters."  The  fare  was  dainty 
indeed — a  rice  and  oyster  soup,  lobster  rissoles,  a  roast 
duck,  and  the  famous  apple-tart.  All  the  guests  drank 
water  as  a  rule,  but  Georg  insisted  upon  uncorking  a 
bottle  of  champagne  in  honour  of  spring.  Frederique, 
L6a,  and  Tinka  (seated  at  table  with  her  guests  by  this 
time,  and  excited  by  the  bustle  and  amusement)  all 
approved. 

Edith  alone  declined  the  champagne,  bringing  out  a 
verse  from  the  Psalms  as  a  sufficient  explanation : 

"  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way,  therefore 
shall  he  lift  up  the  head." 

A  mouthful  of  champagne  produced  a  marked  effect 
on  Tinka ;  she  grew  unusually  talkative.  Indeed  she 
said  so  herself  beforehand. 

"  Georg,  do  you  remember  the  day  when  I  was 
betrothed  to  Professor  Ebner?  My  father  poured  me 
out  two  great  glasses  of  sparkling  wine.     I  had  never 
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taken  any  before,  and  it  went  to  my  head  so  much  that 
I  stood  on  a  table  and  acted  a  whole  improvised  play, 
speaking  for  all  the  characters.  And  they  all  thought 
it  great  fun." 

"  It  scandalised  them  too,"  said  Georg.  "  Frau 
Rauben,  Ebner's  aunt,  declared  that  you  were  mad  and 
ought  to  be  shut  up  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Helsingfors 
asylum." 

"And  your  betrothed?"  inquired  Edith.  "What 
did  he  think?" 

"  He  thought  it  charming.  He  applauded,  and  kissed 
me  with  all  his  might.  But  later  on,  soon  after  we 
were  married,  he  said,  '  I  forbid  you  to  drink  another 
drop  of  champagne  in  public,  Tinka.  You  behaved  so 
shockingly  that  day  when  we  were  betrothed.  But 
when  we  are  by  ourselves  I  will  often  bring  you  cham- 
pagne.' There  you  have  Professor  Ebner,"  added  she, 
with  a  comical  little  pout  of  the  lips. 

Then,  dipping  her  mouth  again  into  the  golden  liquid  : 

"  He  was  a  man  open  to  two  influences  :  his  own 
passions  and  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours.  That  apart, 
he  was  not  ill-natured.  I  was  very  happy  with  him 
for  more  than  seven  years." 

"  Seven  years  !  "  Lea  broke  in.  "  How  young  you 
must  have  been   when  you  were  married  !  " 

"  I  was  eighteen.  Professor  Ebner  was  twenty- 
eight.  I  thought  him  quite  an  old,  old  man,  with 
his  big  shiny  forehead  and  gold  eyeglasses.  How 
I  laughed  when  they  said  that  he  wanted  to  marry  me, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  be  '  Mrs  Professor.'  Papa 
asked  me  if  I  was  pleased,  and  I  said  '  yes ' ;  so  pleased 
that  I  wanted  to  be  married  that  very  evening.  They 
explained  then  that  I  must  wait.     My  head  was  full 
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of  ODe  thing,  though  ;  I  would  not  be  separated  from 
Georg.  Whence  came  difficulties.  My  betrothed  did 
not  care  to  have  my  brother  always  with  us.  And  my 
heart  was  so  set  upon  it  that  the  engagement  was  all 
but  broken  ofF." 

"  Dear  Tinka ! "  said  Georg,  stroking  his  sister's 
frizzed  curls  with  his  finger  tips.  "  She  has  an  iron 
will  of  her  own  when  she  chooses." 

"  When  you  choose,"  corrected  Tinka.  "  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  nothing  really  matters  so  long  as  I  am 
allowed  to  do  the  housekeeping  and  to  scribble.  And 
I  must  have  someone  that  I  love  with  me "  (here  she 
pulled  her  brother's  yellow  moustache),  "just  to  tell  me 
what  to  think  and  what  to  will.  Then,  I  think  their 
thoughts  very  clearly,  and  want  the  things  they  want 
very  much,  I  can  tell  you.  You  do  not  imagine  how 
sweet  it  is  for  a  woman,  a  weak  little  woman,  to  draw 
from  a  source  of  energy  that  lies  not  in  herself  but  in 
someone  that  she  admires  and  loves." 

"  Yes  I  do,"  put  in  Lea,  "I  can  imagine  it  very  well." 
She  took  her  elder  sister's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Tinka  is  exaggerating,"  said  Georg.  "  She  is  not 
a  mere  annexe  of  me  and  of  my  mind;  far  from  it.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  lived  together  like  twins,  in  close  in- 
timacy, in  spite  of  a  two  years'  difference  in  age,  and  so 
we  often  think  the  same  thoughts  at  the  same  moment. 
But,  in  other  respects,  how  different  we  are!  She  is 
active  and  conscientious,  I  am  careless  and  lazy." 

"Because  you  are  out  of  health,"  objected  Tinka. 

"  No,  because  movement  and  work  oppress  me.  The 
little  that  I  can  express  in  my  art  only  renders  an  in- 
finitely small  part  of  what  I  feel.  While  Tinka  can  fix 
her  ideas,  the  things  she  observes,  the  things  she  feels, 
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and  record  them  in  ineffaceable  lines,  I  am  an  amateur. 
I  shall  never  create  anything  ;  and  you  have  written  one 
immortal  book  already.  Some  day  very  soon  our  language 
will  not  be  an  unknown  tongue,  and  then  the  world 
will  hail  your  genius." 

Georg  was  looking  into  Tinka's  face  as  he  spoke, 
with  such  a  glow  of  conviction  that  Frederique,  Lea  and 
Edith  were  gained  by  it  too. 

Tinka  grew  grave.  Those  blue  eyes  of  hers,  so 
charged  with  thought  as  they  were,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  childish  outlines  of  her  face,  her  short 
curls,  her  waiting-maid's  dress  and  white  embroidered 
apron. 

"  How  did  you  begin  to  write,  Tinka  ? "  asked 
Frederique. 

"  Just  on  the  very  first  day  that  I  was  obliged  to  earn  my 
living.  You  know,  no  doubt,  under  what  circumstances 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  Professor  Ebner  ?  He  had 
had  a  child  by  a  poor  servant  girl  before  his  marriage. 
He  had  the  child  brought  up,  but  he  did  not  recognise  her, 
and  after  the  mother  died  he  left  the  little  girl  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade.  As  soon  as  Georg  and  I  knew 
this  we  said  to  my  husband,  '  your  eldest  daughter  must 
come  here  to  live  with  us.'  He  began  with  a  lie.  He 
denied  that  he  had  a  daughter  at  first.  Then,  when  he 
saw  that  we  knew  all  about  it,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  recognise  her  and  take  her  to  live  with  him.  That 
it  would  do  him  harm  in  the  place ;  that  we  were  a 
couple  of  fools,  Georg  and  I —  and  then  all  my  affection 
for  my  husband  dropped  away,  and  I  began  to  care  less 
about  my  own  little  girls  Carola  and  Ida,  because  they 
reminded  me  of  the  other  girl,  their  sister,  who  was 
being  sacrificed  to  them.       '  Oh,  Georg,'  I  said  to  my 
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brother,  '  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  This  house  is  a 
house  of  sin,  I  cannot  live  here  any  longer.'  'Let  us 
go/  he  said,  '  I,  too,  cannot  bear  to  have  that  man  always 
before  my  eyes.'  And  that  very  night  we  left  the  house 
and  the  town  by  the  Copenhagen  boat." 

"  Did  you  regret  nothing  ?  "  asked  L^a.  When  she 
thought  of  the  two  little  girls  left  behind  in  this  way, 
Tinka  almost  grew  hateful  to  her,  in  spite  of  those 
clear  eyes  and  that  sincere  voice. 

"Ah,  but  I  did.  Still,  Georg  stood  by  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  work,  and  that  was  the  best  thing  to  dis- 
tract my  thoughts.  Georg  soon  managed  to  make  a 
little  money  with  painting  portraits.  As  for  me,  I  tried 
hard  to  paint  fans  and  boxes,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
selling  the  things  I  made.  Georg  said,  '  You  ought  to 
write  your  own  story  in  a  book,'  and  that  very  day  I 
set  to  work.  I  did  not  invent  anything ;  I  cannot 
invent.  The  story  was  true — I  only  changed  the  names 
of  the  places  and  the  people's  names.  And  because  my 
own  country,  where  I  was  born,  is  dear  to  me,  I  dwelt  a 
great  deal  on  the  descriptions  of  the  plains  and  the 
lakes,  and  the  hillsides  there.  I  used  to  cry  over  it,  as 
I  called  up  pictures  of  home,  and  the  fields  where  we 
were  children  together,  my  brother  and  I.  And  I  cried 
again  over  Carola  and  Ida — they  were  so  pretty,  and 
used  to  put  their  arms  so  lovingly  round  me." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Tinka,"  Georg  murmured, 
*'when  you  had  finished  a  chapter  you  used  to  read  it 
aloud  to  me,  and  how  often  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes 
as  I  listened.  Ah  !  Dear  old  house  in  Copenhagen 
with  its  quaint  carved  panels  and  tiny  bulging  window 
panes.  How  strong  we  felt  in  our  love,  and  how  strong 
in  our  consciences  !     Ah  !  dear  days  of  struggle." 
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His  hand  and  hers  met  in  a  tight  clasp,  and  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Each  truly  was  all  the 
world  to  each. 

Lea  felt  a  vague  distress,  Fr^d^rique  took  comfort. 
Edith  brought  out  a  text — 

"  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up." 

"  And  after  that  ? "  asked  Lea,  with  moist  shining 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks.  "  Why  did  you  leave 
Copenhagen  ? " 

"  The  climate  did  not  suit  Georg  at  all,"  Tinka 
answered.  "  A  keen  wind  blows  off  the  Baltic  in 
autumn  and  freezes  the  marrow  of  your  bones.  I  was 
frightened  last  October  when  I  heard  Georg  cough  so 
fearfully  that  it  seemed  every  time  as  if  he  must  die. 
My  book,  The  Other  Daughter,  had  just  come  out.  It 
made  a  great  noise  with  us  and  all  over  Scandinavia. 
The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  few  days,  so  we  had  a 
little  money.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  go  to  some 
great  city  with  a  less  formidable  climate,  so  that  we 
30uld  have  the  opinion  of  famous  doctors.  We  certainly 
would  rather  have  gone  to  Paris  or  to  the  Riviera  or  to 
the  Italy  that  we  had  both  dreamed  about  ever  since  we 
were  children  (though  we  had  never  seen  it),  because  at 
the  Museum  there  was  a  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school 
which  we  loved  very  much.  But  our  purse  was  not  heavy 
enough.  And  something  happened  that  decided  us  to 
go  to  London.  A  letter  came  from  Mme.  Sanz  while  I 
was  at  Copenhagen.  She  did  not  know  me,  but  she 
had  read  my  book  (she  reads  everything),  and  at  once 
she  wrote  saying  such  gracious  things,  pressing  me  to 
call  upon  her  if  ever  I  came  to  London.  I  wrote  to 
her  ;  she  came  to  meet  us  at  the  station.     Through  her 
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recommendation  Georg  found  some  pupils  at  once.  We 
could  make  a  living," 

"  Georg  is  quite  cured,  is  he  not,  now  ? "  asked  Lea. 

"  Yes,"  said  Georg,  "  I  am  all  right.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  come  through  a  winter  so  well.  The  spring 
air  to-day  was  like  a  cordial  giving  me  strength." 

He  rose,  and  stood  erect  and  looked  as  he  said,  as  if 
he  were  delivered  from  the  invisible  weight  that  used  to 
bow  him  down. 

"  Come  into  my  studio,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  be  more 
comfortable  there." 

He  brought  them  all  into  the  long  narrow  room  that 
did  duty  as  a  studio.  It  was  higher  than  the  other 
rooms  by  three  feet  at  most,  and  lighted  by  great  panes 
of  glass  on  the  side  nearest  the  yard. 

A  seven-branched  chandelier,  with  a  jet  of  gas  at  the 
tip  of  every  branch,  shed  a  brilliant  light  over  the 
sketches  that  covered  the  wall  and  the  divan  with  its 
load  of  cushions.  One  end  of  the  narrow  space  was 
filled  by  a  mahogany  pianoforte,  the  other  by  the  model's 
platform. 

The  tray  of  tiny  cups  of  coffee  stood  on  a  stool. 
Tinka  and  Georg  smoked  cigarettes.  Lea  had  ensconced 
herself  beside  Tinka,  and  was  looking  up  at  her  with 
great,  light  blue  eyes,  her  whole  ethereal  face  as  in 
ecstasy  before  her. 

"  Talk,  Tinka ;  1  do  so  love  to  hear  you  talk.  Tell 
us  more  about  yourself  and  Georg." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell,  my  darling.  You 
know  my  whole  story  now,  and  it  is  neither  long  nor 
complicated." 

"  I  should  like  to  read  your  book." 

"  You    shall    before    long.       In    the   first    place   the 
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English  translation  will  appear  soon.  And  then,  if 
you  go  on  you  will  soon  be  able  to  read  it  in 
Finnish." 

L6a  was  in  fact  beginning  to  understand  and  pro- 
nounce a  few  sentences  in  Finnish.  Georg  and  Tinka 
had  taught  her  some  Finnish  songs,  too,  and  she  sang 
them  very  prettily. 

"  And  will  you  soon  have  finished  the  new  book,  the 
one  that  you  are  writing  now  ?  " 

"I  hoped  to  finish  it  in  a  month  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  little  money  ;  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  go  to  Italy." 

"  Her  new  novel  is  very  fine,"  interrupted  Georg. 
"  Some  people  will  find  it  a  more  pathetic  story  than 
The  Other  Dauughter,  but  it  is  a  nobler  book  still ;  it  is 
an  abler  defence  of  women's  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
will  echo  farther,  I  think." 

"  Then  you  have  chosen  a  feminist  problem  again  ?  " 
asked  Fr^derique. 

"  Oh  dear  !  I  am  not  very  well  up  in  feminist  prob- 
lems, as  people  call  them.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used 
to  hear  a  great  deal  about  them  at  school,  from  the 
mistresses  and  the  other  girls.  They  are  burning 
questions  in  the  North.  Georg  and  I  make  no  theories 
about  feminism  for  ourselves.  It  is  clear  to  our  eyes 
that  men  and  women  have  the  same  rights ;  that  to 
subject  the  one  to  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  might.  And 
(so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  perhaps  this  truth  is  brought 
out  in  my  novels  ?  " 

"  Tell  us  the  plot  of  your  next  story,"  insisted  L^a. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  is  another  incident  taken  from  real  life. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  mystic  marriage.  I  have  invented 
nothing  but  the  catastrophe." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  mystic  marriage  ? " 

While  Tinka's  infantine  brows  were  puckered  in 
search  of  a  definition,  Georg  struck  in  with — 

"  Give  the  story  of  your  book.  Nothing  could  give  a 
better  explanation  of  a  mystic  marriage." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Tinka.  "  It  is  like  this.  It  all 
takes  place  in  Finland  (naturally),  near  Lake  Ladoga. 
A  great  many  Eussians  come  there  for  the  summer  and 
autumn  ;  they  have  country  houses  and  villas  round 
about.  There  are  a  great  many  little  lakes,  and  low, 
very  green,  hill-sides  ;  the  very  sky  glows  with  southern 
colour  there.  In  a  large  village  in  this  country  there 
lives  a  building  contractor,  a  rich,  domineering  sort  of 
man,  called  Lindstrcem.  He  is  a  widower  with  one 
grown-up  daughter  named  Hilda.  His  life  is  disre- 
putable ;  he  has  a  connection  with  a  worthless  woman 
in  the  place  ;  he  feels  Hilda's  presence  in  the  house,  and 
the  purity  of  her  twenty  years  as  a  constraint.  He 
thinks  of  marrying  her  to  a  controller  of  taxes  named 
Wichmann,  a  friend  of  his,  a  man  as  disreputable  as  he 
is  himself.  Hilda  refuses.  Lindstrcem  insists,  and 
finally  tries  to  compel  her  to  marry  by  declaring  that 
his  mistress  shall  come  to  live  in  the  house.  And  he 
carries  out  his  threat." 

"  Then  what  does  Hilda  do  ? "  L^a  asked  anxiously. 

"  On  the  night  when  the  woman  comes  to  her  father's 
house,  Hilda  escapes  from  it,  and  goes  straight  to  a  man 
she  respects,  a  Professor  Miklewitch,  who  had  given  her 
lessons  in  science  and  German.  He  is  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  sound 
character.  He  is  not  a  little  astonished  when  his 
favourite  pupil  comes  to  his  rooms  with  nothing  but  a 
cloak  thrown  over  her  house-dress.     *  Serge  Miklewitch,' 
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says  Hilda,  '  1  have  always  looked  on  you  as  a  man  of 
honour  who  fears  God  and  respects  all  that  is  worthy 
of  respect.  I  am  put  between  two  cruel  alternatives; 
I  must  marry  a  man  whom  I  despise,  or  stay  at  home 
in  contact  with  shame — Will  you  marry  me  ? '  '  Marry 
you,  Hilda  !  I,  a  poor  science  master,  marry  a  young 
girl  like  you,  with  your  beauty  and  your  wealth  ? ' 
*  Wait,  though.  Serge  Miklewitch — I  do  not  love  you  at 
all,  and,  besides,  I  have  seen  such  miserable  things  that 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry.  I  will  be 
your  wife  only  in  the  world's  eyes.  It  is  your  dis- 
interested protection  that  I  beseech.  Ours  will  be  a 
mystic  union " 

"  And  does  Serge  agree  ?  " 

"  He  agrees.  You  must  not  think  that  I  invented 
any  of  this.  The  union  of  two  minds,  of  two  human 
beings,  who  give  each  other  affection,  but  no  more, 
each  loving  each  with  the  love  of  brother  and 
sister,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  our  country,  or  in  any 
Scandinavian  countries." 

"  Many  instances  are  well-known,"  put  in  Georg,  "Sonia 
Kovalewska  among  others.  She  and  her  two  sisters, 
longing  to  be  free  to  live  as  they  wished,  went  together 
to  their  mathematical  master  exactly  as  Hilda  Lind- 
stroem  did,  and  entreated  him  to  choose  of  them  for  a 
wife — a  wife  in  name  only — so  that  all  three  of  them 
should  be  emancipated  at  once.  Kovalewska  consented, 
He  took  Sonia,  who  afterwards  became  famous. 

"  And  do  you  approve  of  such  unions  ? "  asked  Edith 
Craggs  (she  had  kept  a  not  over-well-pleased  silence  for 
some  time). 

"  I  think  they  are  as  much  above  ordinary  marriages, 
Edith,  as  spirit  is  above  matter,"  said  Georg.      "  It  is 
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natural  that  a  man  should  find  a  woman  for  his  com- 
panion through  life  ;  but  you  have  only  to  look  closely 
at  any  married  home  to  see  discord  and  shame  and 
wretchedness  arising  from  this  cause — that  beside  the 
mating  of  spirit  and  of  affection,  husband  and  wife 
brought  their  lowest  physical  instincts  into  the  marriage, 
too,  as  the  immortal  Tolstoi  has  shown  in  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata." 

Lea  felt  that  while  she  did  not  exactly  understand 
Georg's  words,  she  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
thoughts  that  he  expressed.  And  his  words  did  her 
good  ;  they  were  sweet  to  her,  she  liked  them.  For  the 
first  time  she  felt  a  longing  to  be  always  beside  this 
brother-soul  that  put  a  noble  ideal  so  clearly  before  her. 
Georg's  eyes  met  hers,  and  read  a  passionate  approval 
in  them. 

They  smiled  at  each  other. 

Edith  at  last  broke  silence.  "  For  my  own  part," 
she  burst  out,  "  I  disapprove  entirely  of  such  marriages. 
They  are  dangerous,  and  likely  to  prove  a  cause  of 
stumbling.  Christ  always  taught  that  marriage  signifies 
the  pro-creation  of  children.  Marriages  without  that 
purpose  are  papistical  mummeries  ;  that  was  the  way 
with  Aloysius  and  the  blessed  Robert  d'Arbrissel,  as 
they  call  him." 

The  good  quaint  little  woman  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
delivering  her  homily  with  an  earnestness,  an  apostle's 
conviction,  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  surroundings, 
that  Lea,  Tinka,  and  Georg,  and  even  Frederique  could 
not  help  laughing.  Eidicule  made  no  impression  on 
Edith  ;   she  sat  down  again. 

"  There  was  some  truth  in  your  sermon,  Edith," 
Georg  said,  "  and  Tinka's  book  shows  in  a  way  that  you 
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are  right.     The  mystic  marriage  is  an  admirable  thing, 

but  it  is  above  the  reach  of  average  human  nature." 

"  Tinka,"  entreated  Lea,  "  tell  us  how  your  book  goes 
J) 
on. 

"  All  this  that  I  have  been  telling  you  is  the  first 
part,"  resumed  Tinka.  "  In  the  second  part  Serge  and 
Hilda  are  living  in  Germany.  They  have  married  and 
gone  abroad.  They  are  happy  together.  They  have  a 
deep  affection  for  each  other.  Serge  finds  new  life  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  or  (if  yon  will)  of  his  chosen 
sister,  his  moral  nature  developes,  he  grows  less  selfish, 
more  worthy  of  her.  And  Hilda,  in  contact  with  a 
mind  more  deeply  cultured  than  her  own,  is  making 
progress,  and  becomes  a  learned  lady  herself." 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  Lea,  "  then  such  unions  are 
possible  !     And  you  have  known  them,  Tinka  ?  " 

Frederique,  grown  thoughtful,  seemed  just  about  to 
say  something,  but  she  said  nothing.  Tinka  went  on, 
and  Frederique  listened,  but  she  watched  L^a  and  Georg 
closely. 

"  Well  (this  is  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  book) 
very  gradually  it  comes  to  pass  that  Serge  Mi kle witch 
grows  moody  and  soured.  His  wife  tries  to  distract  his 
mind  and  to  comfort  him.  At  first  he  shuts  himself  up 
in  morose  silence.  Then  a  day  comes  when  fever 
masters  him,  and  he  confesses  that  he  loves  her  not 
only  with  a  mystic  love,  but  with  the  ordinary  love  of 
man  for  woman,  that  he  has  always  loved  her  thus  from 
the  day  when  he  first  taught  her.  He  loves  her,  he 
desires  her.  He  orders  her  to  yield,  he  will  use  his 
rights.  Hilda  tries  to  win  him  back  to  observe  the 
sworn  compact ;  she  speaks  gently,  she  entreats.  It  is 
of  no  use  whatever.     The  male  monster  is  unchained. 
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Then  Hilda  declares  that  she  will  leave  her  husband  as 
she  left  her  father.  '  You  cannot,'  says  Serge.  '  The 
law  is  on  my  side.  If  you  leave  my  house  the  police 
will  bring  you  back.  And  if  you  dare  to  bring  the 
matter  of  our  dispute  into  a  court  of  law  you  know  well 
that  you  would  be  condemned.'  " 

"  But  is  it  really  so,  and  Hilda  actually  could  not 
evade  her  husband's  claims  ? "  objected  Fred^rique. 
"  Why  could  she  not  urge  the  formal  promise  on  which 
their  marriage  was  contracted  ?  " 

"  No  court  of  law  would  allow  her  to  plead  it,"  said 
Georg.  "  Probably  they  would  object  that  the  plea 
was  immoral." 

"  And  they  would  be  quite  right,"  cried  Edith.  "  He 
that  marrieth  his  virgin  doeth  well,  but  he  that  giveth 
her  not  in  marriage  doeth  better.  Why  did  Hilda 
marry  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  a  virgin  ? 
Marriage  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  virginity." 

"  Could  she  not  get  a  divorce,  at  any  rate  ?  "  insisted 
Frederique." 

"  No,"  said  Tinka,  "  No  legislation  in  Europe,  so 
far  as  Georg  and  I  are  aware,  permits  of  a  divorce 
under  such  circumstances.  The  struggle  between  the 
law  made  by  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  woman, 
strong  in  her  conscience  and  her  own  sense  of  right 
on  the  other,  fills  the  third  part  of  my  book.  Hilda 
applies  to  the  priest  and  the  magistrate  for  protection 
against  her  unworthy  husband ;  the  representative  of 
divine  law,  like  the  exponent  of  man's  law,  thrusts  her 
back,  she  is  in  her  husband's  .power.  Then,  when  she 
sees  that  she  is  fast  in  the  network  of  regulations 
woven  about  women  by  men — iniquitous  laws,  Edith — 
because  the  gift  of  the  body  without  the  soul  is  always 
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hateful  and  unclean  !  Hilda  goes  out  alone  in  a  rowing 
boat,  and  when  she  is  far  out  to  sea,  springs  overboard 
and  drowns  herself." 

So  Tinka  spoke  in  the  long  narrow  studio,  but  you 
must  imagine  the  scene  as  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
seven-branched  chandelier  shone  down  from  the  wall 
upon  the  holland  curtain  drawn  across  the  great 
window,  upon  the  sketches,  upon  the  group  gathered 
together  at  the  angle  of  the  sofa-bench, — the  "  cosy 
corner  "  of  English  houses. 

In  the  corner  itself  sat  Tinka  in  her  stiff  white 
pique  dress,  a  bunch  of  blue  cornflowers  in  her  bodice. 
As  she  sat,  propped  up  against  the  sofa  back,  a  dainty 
figure  so  tiny  that  her  little  feet  could  not  reach  the 
floor,  she  looked  like  a  child  -  prophetess,  a  little 
magician.  Frederique  and  Edith,  though  they  dis- 
approved of  her  doctrines,  could  not  help  looking  at 
her  with  a  wondering  admiration,  in  which  something 
of  repulsion  mingled  too,  Edith,  an  odd  comical 
figure  in  her  olive  green  dress,  with  her  poor  blotched 
face,  and  a  figure  that  made  you  think  of  a  monkey 
huddled  up  in  its  garments ;  and  Frederique,  not  a 
tinge  of  red  in  the  delicate  velvet  of  her  skin,  sitting 
with  her  chin  propped  on  her  hand,  the  flame  of  her 
thought  burning  in  her  magnificent  sombre  eyes. 

And  L6a,  excited  and  breathless,  turned  from  Tinka 
to  Georg,  from  Georg  to  Tinka,  her  pretty  mouth 
quivering,  and  now  and  again  her  eyes  growing  misty 
with  tears.  These  strange  stories  roused  her  to  en- 
thusiasm for  the  devotion  of  a  chosen  brother,  for  the 
heroic  height  of  a  tenderness  grown  free  of  all  taint. 
Georg  was  watching  her.  He  made  her  turn  to  look 
at    him,  and    was    honestly   surprised    by   a    profound 
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thrill  of  pleasure ;  the  meeting  of  their  eyes  was  like  a 
caress.  A  delicate  languor  was  stealing  over  him  after 
the  spring  day,  the  day  spent  almost  entirely  with 
Lea.  He  felt  stronger,  but  somehow  more  restless  too ; 
he  could  have  wished  that  the  evening  might  never 
end,  and  dreaded  the  loneliness  and  sleeplessness  of  the 
night  to  follow. 

Ellen,  the  little  servant,  had  finished  clearing  the 
table,  and  came  to  the  door  with — 

"The  room  is  ready,  ma'am." 

The  great  window  looked  on  a  mews  at  the  back. 
The  horses  were  coming  in.  A  quarrel  was  going  on 
among  the  stablemen,  the  sound  of  their  oaths  came 
up  blended  with  the  clank  of  buckets  on  the  flags 
and  the  trickling  of  water.  Then  all  was  silent  again, 
but  for  the  smothered  sound  of  horses  stamping  or 
moving  about  in  their  straw-littered  stalls. 

"  Do  tell  us,  Tinka,  whether  you  knew  the  real 
Hilda,  the  heroine  of  your  book  ? "  said  L^a  at 
last. 

"  Yes  I  did.  The  real  Hilda  and  I  were  children 
together;  all  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  about  her. 
But  she  was  spared  my  heroine's  misfortune,  thank 
God  !  She  is  still  perfectly  happy  with  the  man  she 
loves,  and  he  has  no  more  thought  than  she  has  of 
making  any  change  in  their  relation  of  brother  and  sister." 

Again  Lea  and  Georg  looked  at  each  other,  and 
knew,  as  their  eyes  met,  that  the  same  thought  was  in 
their  minds. 

But  Tinka  suddenly  sprang  up,  laughing  her  pretty 
boyish  laugh. 

"  Oh  let  us  leave  all  this  literature,"  she  cried  ;  "  it 
finds  us  our  living,  that  is  all.    We  must  make  haste,  if 
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we  are  going  to  sing  and  strum  on  the  piano  a  little. 
To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  may  not  sing  then." 

She  opened  the  piano  herself,  ran  over  a  few  notes, 
and  called  to  Georg. 

"  Come  and  play  something  really  sad,  to  put  us  in 
spirits  again." 

Georg  came  over  to  the  piano.  L^a  followed  and 
sat  down  not  very  far  away.  Tinka,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, turned  over  the  leaves  for  him. 

Georg  began  by  playing  one  of  Tchaikowsky's 
melodies,  then  left  it  for  a  melancholy  variation,  a  sort 
of  commentary  on  a  Finnish  song : 

"  Come  back  along  the  pathway  to  the  house, 
Come  back  along  the  path  beside  the  lake. 

Come,  without  looking  back, 
To  the  first  house,  where  the  windows  are  dark." 

Among  Georg's  artistic  aptitudes  there  was  a  distinct 
musical  gift  ;  but  his  execution  was  doomed  to  remain 
imperfect,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself.  His  dreams 
reached  far  beyond  the  measure  of  his  talent. 

"  Come  and  sing,  L^a,"  he  whispered. 

L6a  had  very  quickly  learned  some  Finnish  songs 
that  Tinka  had  copied  into  a  manuscript-book.  She 
obeyed.  And  Tinka,  now  relieved  from  her  duty  of 
turning  over  pages,  perched  on  the  model's  table  and 
spread  herself  at  length  like  a  sphinx,  submitting  to  be 
hypnotised  by  the  sounds. 

"  Sound  translates  itself  into  pictures  for  me,"  she 
used  to  say.  "  Nothing  is  so  suggestive,  nothing  makes 
me  long  to  write  as  music  does." 

L^a's  clear  but  deeply-vibrating  voice  blended  with 
Georg's  droning  in  the  bass ;  and  then,  in  that  nook  in 
London,  a  strange  phrase  of  melody  brought  before  them 
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the  poor  but  noble  northern  land  where  the  days  and 
nights  do  not  follow  in  even  procession  as  with  us, 
where  the  seasons  pass  suddenly  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  too,  are  so  unlike,  that 
when  we  see  into  tliem  we  seem  to  be  in  some  strange, 
improbable,  unexplored  country. 

Edith  sat  motionless,  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
art.  Her  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  artists,  the  two 
young  creatures  Georg  and  Lea.  Their  voices  blended 
together.  Their  faces,  their  forms,  and  something 
of  the  same  charm  in  both,  all  unmistakably  suggested 
love  and  union.  Possibly  the  thought  that  wrought  in 
the  little  Wesleyan  brain  was  tormenting  Fr^derique 
too,  for  her  brows  were  knitted  anxiously,  and  gloom 
gathered  in  her  heart. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Fr^d^rique  felt  that 
the  strong  spring  of  her  will  was  slackened.  She  could 
not  see  the  true  path  of  duty  now.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  beneath  her  wish  to  preserve  her  sister,  to  keep  in 
her  the  sacred  type  of  the  Virgin  Force,  there  lurked  a 
subtle  temptation  ;  something  like  base  suspicion  or 
ugly  envy  was  there. 

L^a's  ballad  had  come  to  an  end.  Georg,  at  the 
piano,  wandered  off  into  improvisation.  At  first  the 
melody  was  tender  and  sweet,  then  it  rose  to  passion, 
and  finally  ebbed  away  in  despairing  cadences. 

Lea,  listening  with  heaving  breast,  heard  the  wailing 
notes  echoing  back  from  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 
Death  was  sweeping  by  in  the  chords  evoked  by  Georg's 
fingers.  All  the  women,  except  perhaps  Edith,  who 
had  no  feeling  for  music,  fell  under  those  influences  of 
mournful  sound,  to  which  our  nerves  are  so  ready  to 
thrill  in  response. 
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Georg  left  off  playing,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Lea, 
the  tears  wet  on  her  eyelashes,  unconscious  of  self,  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  Georg  kissed  his  chosen 
sister  on  the  forehead.  It  was  so  natural,  so  simply 
done  on  either  side,  that  even  Fred^rique  did  not  take 
alarm. 

By  this  time  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  Edith  rose 
suddenly,  shook  hands  all  round,  bade  Lea  "  Good-bye 
till  to-morrow,"  and  went. 

This  was  the  signal  of  a  break-up.  Tinka  scarcely 
spoke,  and  only  half  understood  anything  that  other 
people  said.  The  "  work  craving  was  on  her  "  to  use 
her  own  expression.  The  music  had  gone  to  her  head. 
No  sooner  had  Frederique  and  Lea  disappeared  down- 
stairs than  she  sat  down  to  spend  part  of  the  night  at 
her  desk. 

The  two  girls  went  down  almost  without  a  word  ;  and 
once  in  the  big  square  room,  went  straight  to  bed.  Ever 
since  the  two  beds  had  been  drawn  up  together,  the 
sisters  had  been  wont  to  lie  for  a  little  while,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  till  sleep  overtook  one  or  the  other 
(which  usually  happened  soon,  for  their  day's  work  was 
hard).  Then  the  sleepier  one  put  her  arm  about 
her  sister's  neck,  and  the  delicate  lips  met  in  a  tender 
kiss  before  giving  way  to  slumber  altogether. 

To-night  it  was  L4a  who  put  an  arm  about  her  sister, 
and  lay  longer  than  usual,  nestling  in  the  warmth  of 
Fr^derique's  hair. 

"  Oh,  my  F^di,"  she  murmured,  "  how  I  love  you — 
how  I  love  you  !  " 

Fr^d^rique  felt  a  touch  of  fever  on  the  lips  and  brow 
that  usually  were  cool  and  fresh. 

"  Sleep,"  she  said,  "  go  to  sleep,  my  L^a." 
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Bat  long  after  they  lay  apart  Frederique  stayed 
awake,  staring  into  the  darkness,  seeking  within  herself 
the  real  cause  of  her  misgivings,  her  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  herself.  Her  trouble  on  her  sister's  account 
was  probably  imaginary ;  it  was  not  enough,  at  any  rate, 
to  account,  she  thought,  for  her  feeling. 

Midnight  sounded  from  the  clock  of  a  neighbouring 
club ;  then  at  intervals  that  seemed  too  short  to  her  in 
her  sleepless  plight,  she  heard  the  three  successive  single 
strokes  of  hour  and  half  hour.  As  the  last  died  away, 
Lea  whispered  : 

"  F^di  I  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

The  unexpected  voice  troubled  Fr^d^rique.  Was  L6a 
lying  awake  too  ?  The  older  girl's  heart  beat  heavily 
and  hard.  She  made  no  answer.  She  felt  she  could 
not  speak  to  JAa,  just  then.  The  tacit  lie  was  the 
first  in  her  whole  life.  None  the  less,  she  lay  silent. 
And  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  thread  had  snapped, 
a  delicate  thread  of  confidence  and  love  between  her 
and   L^. 


CHAPTER    III 

Every  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  nine,  L6a,  coming 
from  Piccadilly,  and  Edith  from  Kensington,  used  to 
meet  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  walk  together  to 
the  factory  of  Messrs  Clariss  &  Sons  in  Hampton  Street, 
three  minutes'  walk  away. 

From  October  to  April  they  saw  the  succession  of 
morning  after  morning,  a  sequence  unknown  to  the 
comfortable  classes  who  shrink  from  the  cold  into  their 
snug  fireside  corners,  while  poor  folk  must  turn  out  into 
the  weather  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Mornings  of  mud 
and  rain,  when  beggars  sweep  the  crossings  and  lay  planks 
over  the  swollen  runnels  ;  mornings  when  the  new-fallen 
snow  crunches  like  velvet  underfoot,  and  fluttering 
white  flakes  settle  on  veils  and  melt  inside  glove-fasten- 
ings; mornings  of  foggy  gloom  (these  the  most  frequent 
of  all)  when  night  is  drawn  out  almost  till  noon  in  a 
red  darkness  that  leaves  a  smarting  sensation  after  every 
breath  ;  sometimes  again  (but  this  is  seldom)  bright, 
late  winter  mornings,  with  an  earth  of  nougat  and  a 
sky  of  glass,  and  streets  silvered  with  a  sun-lit  haze. 

At  nine  they  signed  the  register  at  the  factory  door, 
left  hats  and  jackets  in  the  cloak-room,  and  the  day's 
work  began. 

At   first    L6a    had    been   put  with    the   apprentices. 

This,  of  course,  separated  her  from  Edith,  a  forewoman 

in  the  glazing  room.      But  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 

when  she  was  better  acquainted  with  the  special  kinds 
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of  work  done  by  the  firm  of  Clariss,  they  put  her  first 
through  the  block-printing  and  then  through  the  gilding 
department,  and  at  length  after  a  month  of  helping  at  the 
pattern  drafting  she  was  promoted  to  be  a  designer  of 
patterns,  which  is  to  say,  that  she  was  employed  to  adapt 
other  designs  and  to  do  original  work.  Her  taste  and 
experience  were  recognised.  After  the  first  month  she 
received  a  pound  a  week,  and  gradually  her  salary  was 
raised  to  two  pounds,  one  of  the  highest  paid  by  the 
firm  of  Clariss  &  Sons. 

Ilea's  stay  in  London  might  be  summed  up  in  this 
wise  :  a  miserable  arrival,  followed  by  five  months  of 
quiet,  almost  of  happiness. 

L6a  remembered  as  a  sort  of  nightmare,  the  narrow 
reeking  yard  at  the  back  of  Fresh  Wharf,  their  journey 
along  the  Strand,  their  arrival  in  the  windowless  room 
in  Apple  Tree  Yard.  Even  the  call  at  Free  College, 
the  deft,  picturesque,  muslin-clad  figures  flitting  about 
the  tea-tables,  and  Mme.  Sanz's  kindness  had  not  all  at 
once  effaced  that  unfriendly  impression.  In  the  omni- 
bus that  night  as  she  went  back  to  their  lodgings,  with 
Edith  and  Frederique,  her  heart  had  swelled  so  that  it 
required  some  self-control  to  keep  from  bursting  into 
tears.  Yet  that  very  evening  she  had  lain  down  feeling 
somewhat  calmer,  the  meeting  with  Tinka  and  Georg, 
brief  as  it  was,  had  put  an  end  to  the  nightmare. 

From  that  day  she  had  bravely  borne  the  separation 
from  her  sister,  the  loneliness  in  the  workrooms.  Day 
followed  day,  and  still  she  kept  her  health,  her  spirits, 
in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  the  work.  She  felt  happy. 
Her  heart  knew  peace  to  the  full,  and  with  small 
curiosity  in  self- analysis,  she  did  not  trouble  herself 
to  guess  why  this  was  so.     Fr^d^rique,  keener  sighted, 
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was  astonished.  Work  accepted  and  well-liked  was 
not  enough  to  explain  Lea's  joyous  serenity. 

The  work  was  interesting,  however.  Certain  aesthetic 
principles  put  life  into  it.  Mr  Ruskin's  theories  in- 
spired the  decorative  papers  and  hangings  brought  out 
by  the  firm  of  Clariss  &  Sons,  and  Ruskin's  doctrine 
means  a  return  to  the  imitation  and  immediate  in- 
terpretation of  natural  forms.  Any  work  of  art,  if 
mechanically  executed,  ceases  to  be  a  work  of  art. 
Therefore,  even  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  uniformity 
obtained  by  machinery  must  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  firm  of  Clariss  &  Sons  employed,  for  instance,  a 
process  of  block-printing  by  hand,  at  any  rate  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  wall-paper.  The  resulting  slight  unevenness 
of  outline  and  colour  gave  a  pleasanter  general  effect, 
thanks  to  the  absence  of  mathematical  regularity.  Oak- 
leaves  are  always  oak-leaves,  though  no  two  of  them 
are  quite  alike,  and  the  oak  tree  has  never  borne  a  leaf 
exactly  after  the  pattern  of  another  in  its  two  centuries 
of  summers. 

Lea's  talent  was  a  surprise  to  the  other  designers. 
The  unfamiliar  surroundings  seemed  to  quicken  her 
artistic  faculty.  She  grasped  the  principle  of  the  direct 
imitation  of  nature  at  once ;  but  she  brought  to  its 
application  a  sense  of  proportion,  an  innate  skill  of 
arrangement  that  marked  out  her  work  from  the  very 
first. 

"  French  taste,"  they  used  to  murmur  sneering ly  for 
a  time. 

But  the  head  of  the  firm  was  quick  to  see  the  merits 
of  L^a's  ideas,  and  by  'degrees  everyone  recognised  her 
superiority.     English  prejudice,    based   on  her  beauty. 
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her  grace,  her  French  nationality,  all  melted  away 
before  the  young  girl's  perfect  tact.  Now,  from  all 
sides,  she  heard  expressions  of  naif  astonishment  that 
she  should  be  so  simple,  so  steady,  so  very  well  prin- 
cipled. Lea's  companions  would  say  to  her,  just  as  the 
Free  College  students  had  said  to  Fr^d^rique,  never 
dreaming  but  that  they  were  paying  her  the  best 
possible  compliment,  "  You  are  not  a  real  French 
girl.  In  a  few  months  you  will  be  quite  like  an 
Engl  ish  woman ." 

L6a  did  not  feel  greatly  attracted  to  the  society  of 
the  other  designers — men  and  women — at  the  Clariss's 
factory ;  she  preferred  the  Wesleyan  set  to  which  Edith 
Craggs  had  introduced  her  when  they  first  began  to 
work  together. 

The  "  Wesleyan  Working  Ladies'  Club "  in  the 
Walworth  Eoad  was  a  large,  tolerably  ugly  brick 
building,  in  spite  of  certain  architecture  pretensions, 
manifested  in  mullion  windows,  gargoyles,  arched 
balconies,  and  flights  of  stone  steps. 

There  all  affiliated  workers,  whatever  their  creed  or 
sect,  might  make  an  ample  luncheon  for  sixpence,  and 
find,  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  club  with 
sitting-rooms,  library,  lecture  hall,  and  chapel.  The 
rules  required  no  attendance  at  chapel  or  elsewhere, 
though  some  religious  work  was  always  read  aloud 
during  lunch  hour,  and  when  lunch  was  over  (in  half 
an  hour  or  thereabouts)  the  girls  were  free  to  go  or 
stay  in  any  of  the  different  rooms  if  they  wished. 

This  atmosphere  and  Edith's  companionship  made 
an  impression  on  Lea.  She  was  more  sensitive  than 
Fr^derique  to  the  influence  of  religious  mysticism. 
Edith's   friends  were   among  the  more  charitable,  the 
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better  sort  of  the  members  of  the  Walworth  Club ; 
women  so  manifestly  good  that  they  drew  others  on 
to  follow  their  example,  and  (to  use  their  own  words) 
"  to  draw  nearer  to  Christ," 

From  the  very  first  L6a  understood  this  doctrine  of 
devotion,  fortified  by  a  positive  creed,  much  better  than 
Pirnitz's  theories,  based  as  they  were  upon  a  purely 
abstract  ideal.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  moderate 
Catholicism,  and  had  made  her  first  communion  with 
fervour.  Still  she  had  not  escaped  Fr^derique's  rational- 
istic influence,  and  nothing  that  she  heard  in  the 
teaching  of  her  new  companions  came  as  a  shock  to 
any  of  her  beliefs. 

She  liked  those  sober  mid-day  agapes  among  the 
poor ;  she  liked  the  young  women  who,  not  content  to 
dress  plainly,  almost  went  out  of  their  way  to  be 
dowdy.  She  liked  the  books  that  the  reader  read  aloud 
from  a  desk  at  lunch  ;  lives  of  notable  Methodists,  or 
matter-of-fact  narratives,  crammed  with  figures,  and  full 
of  small  details  of  the  founding  of  chapels,  clubs  and 
schools. 

And  so,  what  with  her  success  in  the  new  work,  the 
pleasure  of  earning  a  more  than  sufficient  income  (so 
that  she  was  not  chargeable  to  the  Cause),  a  friendship 
for  the  quaint,  gentle  companion  always  at  her  side,  the 
atmosphere  of  mysticism,  and  the  luminous  charm  of 
Tinka  and  Georg  Ortsen  in  contrast  with  the  austerity 
of  the  Wesleyans,  everything  combined  to  keep  Lea  in 
profound  peace.  Often,  as  on  that  evening  after  Tinka 
told  them  the  story  of  her  books,  she  would  nestle  into 
her  sister's  arms  and  murmur,  "  Oh,  F6di,  I  am  happy  ! " 

Yet  she  was  drawing  nearer  to  Georg  by  imperceptible 
stages,     Georg  still  went  several  days  a  week,  as  was 
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his  wont,  to  Free  College  to  bring  Fred^rique  home  ; 
but  since  that  Saturday  when  Lea  found  him  waiting 
for  her  outside  Clariss's  factory,  he  had  been  there  at 
the  door  punctually  every  half-holiday.  Then  they  set 
out  together.  Lea  on  Georg's  arm,  bound  for  one  of  the 
great  London  parks,  or  for  some  spot  just  outside 
London,  reached  by  the  District  Railway  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  first  they  tried  to  persuade  Fr^d^rique  to 
come  with  them,  but  she  always  found  some  reason  for 
declining,  and  at  last  they  ceased  to  make  a  point 
of  it. 

The  Saturday  walks  together  were  the  sunny  hours 
in  L^a's  hard-working  life,  she  dreamed  of  them  all  the 
week  through.  It  is  true  that  she  saw  Georg  every 
evening  for  a  few  moments  at  least  in  Tinka's  drawing- 
room  ;  they  used  to  take  tea  and  sing  or  play  duets 
together.  But  the  joy  of  those  wild  Saturday  frolics 
was  something  far  more  keen !  Then,  feeling  like 
children  just  let  out  of  school,  they  could  dare  to  behave 
just  as  children  do  ;  run,  chase  each  other,  drop  panting 
side  by  side  on  the  ground  ;  and  even  if  they  walked 
soberly  and  silently  it  was  an  exquisite  sensation  to  be 
alone  together  and  far  from  all  eyes. 

Never  was  the  dawn  of  love  in  two  young  creatures 
more  innocent,  more  unconscious.  Neither  misled  the 
other,  neither  of  them  guessed  that  a  change  was 
working  within  the  other.  If  Frederique  could  have 
overheard  their  talk,  it  would  have  set  her  mind  at  rest. 

"  They  are  in  truth  a  couple  of  children,"  she  would 
have  said  again. 

Yet  gradually  and  all  unconsciously,  by  the  way  of 
this  friendship  of  brother  and  sister,  each  found  the  way 
to  the   other's    inmost    heart.      They  were   innocently 
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astonished  to  find  how  well  they  liked  to  be  together. 
L^a  would  say  to  Georg : 

'*  When  we  first  came  that  evening,  Fred^rique  and 
Edith  and  I,  and  walked  into  the  room  where  you  sat 
reading,  and  you  turned  round  in  your  armchair  to  see 
us,  I  felt  at  once  as  if  I  had  known  you  before." 

"  As  for  me,"  Georg  would  answer,  "  I  did  not  think 
I  had  met  you  before ;  but  no  face  ever  seemed  so 
charming  to  me  at  first  sight  as  yours." 

The  weather  grew  milder  Saturday  after  Saturday  ; 
the  parks  were  slowly  rousing  already  from  their 
winter  torpor.  Even  if  it  drizzled,  Georg  and  Lea  set 
out  valiantly  for  a  walk  huddled  together  in  their 
waterproofs.  That  mysterious  distributor  of  sun  and 
rain,  known  in  England  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather, 
looked  kindly  on  their  excursions.  They  nearly  always 
had  dry  afternoons  and  grey  skies ;  sometimes  even, 
towards  noon,  a  pale  gleam  of  sunlight  would  light  up 
the  stretches  of  grass.  Week  by  week  they  watched 
for  signs  of  the  coming  spring  in  London  parks. 

Hyde  Park  was  the  first  to  stir.  All  winter  long 
pansies  and  wall-flowers  had  been  in  bloom  in  the 
borders  on  the  Park  Lane  side,  and  with  the  beginning 
of  March  a  little  tender  green  began  to  appear.  In 
April  a  clump  of  white  lilac  blossomed  in  the  Green 
Park,  and  the  trees  in  Eegent's  Park,  Battersea  Park, 
Victoria  Park,  were  full  of  leaf- buds,  when  there  came 
a  frost  that  blackened  everything,  and  the  world  wore 
its  dreary  November  face  again.  It  snowed,  it  froze 
into  the  bargain.  Several  days  of  dry,  keen  cold 
followed. 

But  oh,  what  a  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon  they 
spent  in  Victoria  Park,  that  outlying  space  beloved  of 
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L^a  partly  because  it  is  the  park  of  the  poor,  partly 
because  likewise  an  improbable  quantity  of  small  fry 
play  about  there,  with  nobody  to  say  them  nay. 

The  lawns  were  white  with  frozen  snow ;  the  boats 
lay  ice-bound  on  the  ponds ;  ice-needles  covered  the 
trees,  and  the  icicles  that  trickled  in  a  thick  stream 
from  the  basins  of  the  Gothic  fountain  might  have  been 
carved  in  marble. 

"  Does  your  Finland  look  like  this  frozen  park, 
Georg  ? " 

Georg  looked  about  him,  those  clear  blue  eyes  of  his 
that  saw  the  smallest  things  at  a  distance,  wandered 
over  the  white  spaces  between  the  bare  black  boughs  to 
the  horizon  where  all  outlines  were  lost  in  smoke. 

"  No,  Lea,  not  in  the  least.  It  is  as  different  as  our 
polar  day  and  this  light.  To  begin  with,  even  in  such 
weather  as  this  you  do  not  know  what  cold  is,  real  cold, 
when  you  have  to  go  about  with  a  sort  of  fur  house 
covering  you  from  top  to  toe,  and  only  a  peep-hole  left 
for  your  eyes.  And,  besides,  in  winter  our  country  yonder 
looks  really  dead,  and  buried  under  snow  so  thick  that 
there  are  no  roads  at  all.  Nothing  can  give  you  any  idea 
of  a  Finland  plain  unless  you  have  seen  it,  with  a  string 
of  sledges,  and  reindeer,  and  little  Lapp  drivers,  winding 
their  way  along,  looking  like  tiny  ants  in  the  white 
immensity." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  your  Finland  with  you,"  she 
said,  lifting  a  face  flushed  by  the  keen  cold  to  his  ; 
flushed,  however,  to  a  rose  red,  still  even  and  delicate 
in  tint. 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  go  there  with  you,"  he  said. 
"I  would  rather  go  to  the  south,  the  Italy  that  I  dream 
about  and  do  not  know.      All  my  life  long,  by  our  rough 
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northern  firesides  at  Abo  or  Helsingfors,  and  even  in  our 
beech  and  pine  forests,  I  have  longed  for  those  southern 
lands  where  the  very  winters  are  bright." 

He  mused  for  a  while ;  then  he  went  on  :  "  In  our 
principal  museum  at  Larmsoe,  bequeathed  to  the  town 
by  the  collector,  there  was  a  Madonna  of  the  Sienese 
school,  by  Matteo  di  Bartolo  I  think,  a  Madonna  so 
delicate,  so  thoughtful,  with  the  Bambino  in  her  arms, 
and  two  kneeling  angels  to  right  and  left.  Tinka  and 
I  used  to  love  that  old  master's  picture,  because  to  us  it 
meant  Italy,  .  .  .  The  word  Italy  always  calls  up  the 
Sienese  Madonna,  and  her  fragile,  rather  careworn  grace. 
.  .  .  Italy!  Like  all  northern  barbarians  I  long  for  her. 
If  I  could  go  there  with  Tinka  and  you  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  should  be  well  at  once." 

"  Georg !  what  are  you  saying?  Are  you  not 
quite  cured  ? "  Her  fingers  tightened  on  the  young 
man's  arm.  "  Pray  don't  tell  me  that  you  are  ill !  Or, 
if  you  really  need  the  cure,  you  must  go  ;  go  at  once, 
Fred^rique  and  Tinka  and  I  can  soon  make  up  enough 
among  us  to  pay  for  the  journey," 

Georg  smiled. 

"  No,  Lea.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  London  so  long 
as  you  are  in  it.  You  have  made  me  love  this  city  of 
smoke  and  mud.  And  do  you  not  see  how  well  I  am 
just  now  ?  I  shall  not  stay  here  another  hour  after  you 
go  back  to  France." 

L^a  in  gratitude  leant  her  head  against  his  breast. 
There  was  warmth  and  tenderness  in  their  hearts  ;  but 
their  pulses  were  calm;  and  the  thought  of  a  kiss  never 
even  crossed  their  minds. 

Every  evening,  after  a  Saturday  walk,  L^a  used  to 
tell  Fr^d^rique  everything  that  they  had   done.      She 
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did  not  see  that  the  story  brought  a  shadow  across  her 
elder  sister's  face.  Fred^rique's  noble  nature  had  never 
been  tortured  by  a  sharper  moral  conflict.  While  L^a, 
with  bright  face  and  eyes,  talked  on,  kneeling  at  her 
sister's  feet,  or  nestled  on  a  footstool  at  her  side, 
Frederique,  forcing  a  smile,  was  thinking  within  herself: 

"  Where  does  duty  lie  ?  What  is  truth  ?  Suppose 
that  I  tell  this  child  about  my  dread  ?  I  may  only 
sadden  her  for  nothing,  and  make  her  unhappy.  She  is 
so  sensitive.  Am  I  not  mistaken  ?  Georg  has  come  for 
me  scores  of  times;  he  still  comes  to  Free  College  for  me. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  no  right  to 
suspect  his  intentions." 

Yes,  the  suspicion  was  ugly.  It  hurt  her ;  she  felt 
as  vexed  with  herself  as  if  in  her  anxiety  for  L^a  and 
Georg  she  had  soiled  the  friendship  of  brother  and 
sister.  How  could  she  shake  it  off  ?  How,  if  after  all 
there  was  any  truth  in  it,  could  she  save  L^a  ?  The 
Apple  Tree  Yard  colony  were  growing  more  and  more 
like  one  family.  One  servant  waited  on  both  floors  ; 
they  took  their  meals  together  in  Tinka's  drawing-room. 
And  their  natures  were  all  so  open,  so  unselfish  and 
affectionate,  that  Edith,  grave  as  she  was,  felt  under  the 
charm,  explaining  her  pleasure  to  herself  by  solemnly 
quoting  a  text  : 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard." 

And  Frederique,  though  she  felt  that  in  mental 
maturity  and  serene  consciousness  of  her  own  strength 
she  was  superior  to  creatures  of  instinct  like  Georg  and 
Tinka  ;  envied  them  none  the  less. 
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If  she  could  only  be  as  they — sonorous  harps  swept  by 
the  wind  ;  if  she  could  bear,  as  they  bore  within  them, 
a  crystal  soul,  of  elementary  form,  yet  so  fashioned  that 
nothing  can  flaw  it !  If  she  could  but  live  simply  for 
charity  as  Edith  did  ;  or  even  (with  L^a  herself),  be 
simply  womanly  tenderness  and  nothing  more,  knowing 
no  torment  of  the  soul,  no  disquiet  of  the  senses  !  Oh 
to  be  ignorant — to  know  nothing,  to  seek  nothing !  To 
live  without  looking  ahead,  without  trying  to  explain 
human  relationships  by  imperious, general  principles  that 
only  show  fresh  dangers  in  their  unfolding ! 

"  What  do  I  lack,  that  I  am  not  as  they  ?  What  is 
there  in  me  that  they  have  not  ?  Perfect  simplicity  ! 
How  happy  they  are  that  possess  it,  and  how  I  envy 
them  ! " 

Three  times  a  year  England  grants  the  workers  a 
holiday  for  which  no  religious  festival  serves  as  an 
excuse.  Business  is  suspended  from  Saturday  till 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  banks  are  closed  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  whence  the  name  of  "  Bank 
Holiday." 

The  April  holidays  brought  Frederique  little  or  no 
leisure.  They  were  starting  a  physiology  section  at 
Free  College  ;  Mme.  Sauz  needed  her  valuable  acolyte 
even  more  than  usual.  At  the  Wesleyan  Club  they 
were  doing  their  best  with  a  series  of  festivals  of  a 
religious  or  edifying  nature,  to  keep  a  hold  on  their 
young  working  girls,  lest,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
should  peradventure  make  use  of  their  freedom  to  go  to 
perdition.     Edith  scarcely  left  the  club. 

Tinka  was  finishing  the  stor}'  of  Hilda  and  Professor 
Miklewitch  ;  meals  were  forgotten  and  sleep  superfluous. 
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so  consumed  was  she  by  the  writing-fever.  When  she 
appeared  in  ordinary  life,  she  looked  like  the  ghost  of 
herself. 

Everything  combined  to  throw  Georg  and  Lea  upon 
each  other.  They  were  left  as  much  together  at  Apple 
Tree  Yard  as  in  their  walks  in  the  spring  weather,  with 
its  succession  of  showers  and  sun.  Georg  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  Lea  into  his  work. 
He  asked  her  to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture,  the  first 
panel  of  a  triptych  representing  the  legend  of  Aino, 
heroine  of  one  of  the  earliest  runes  of  the  Finnish 
Kalevala — Aino  heaping  up  leaves  in  the  forest  when 
the  old  hero  Vaiuamoinen  comes  suddenly  upon  her. 

Georg  had  scarcely  put  brush  to  canvas  since  the 
Legay-Suriers  came.  He  scolded  himself  for  his  laziness. 
And  when  Lea,  with  heightened  colour  stood  before 
him  on  the  platform,  a  rush  of  enthusiasm  carried  him 
off  his  feet ;  he  was  sure  of  his  work,  nothing  would  do 
but  he  must  find  Tinka  and  tear  her  from  her  novel 
with  an  entreaty  to  do  Lea's  hair  as  the  Karelian 
peasant  girls  wore  it,  parted  down  the  middle  of  the 
forehead. 

Tinka,  absent-minded  at  first  and  full  of  her  own 
thoughts,  was  not  very  ready  to  enter  into  this  fancy  of 
his,  but  by  degrees  she  became  interested,  and  threw 
herself  into  it  with  all  her  might.  She  made  L6a  sit 
down,  and  took  out  combs  and  pins  till  the  floods  of 
chestnut  hair  fell  in  fine  soft  waves  over  the  girl's 
shoulders.  The  long  curls  slipped  through  Tinka's 
fingers  as  she  held  them  up. 

"  Look,  Georg,"  she  cried,  "  see  the  melted  bronze  ! 
Aino  had  not  such  a  cloak  as  this,  say  what  you  will ! 
She  was  just  a  Karelian  peasant  girl,  with  thin,  coarse 
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hair  like  hemp,  plastered  down  on  her  temples.  Quick  ! 
give  me  a  comb." 

Comb  in  hand,  she  parted  Lea's  hair  down  the 
middle,  smoothed  the  rebellious  locks,  wove  them  in  a 
single  plait,  and  fastened  it  up  in  a  close  coil  at  the 
back ;  Georg  looking  on,  chin  on  hand,  from  a  stool  a 
little  way  off. 

By  this  time  Tinka  began  to  think  the  whole  affair 
great  fun. 

"  She  ought  to  be  dressed  altogether  like  a  Karelian 
peasant  girl,"  she  cried,  "  with  a  yoke  and  shoulder- 
straps,  a  short  petticoat  and  a  little  apron." 

Deftly  she  had  unbuttoned  Lea's  bodice  before  the 
girl  had  time  to  think  of  protesting,  and  carried  it  off. 
L6a  stood  bare-throated,  bare-armed  in  her  under 
bodice,  a  flood  of  shamed  red  dyeing  the  maiden  face, 
neck  and  arms,  on  which  Georg's  eyes  dwelt.  But 
Georg  was  no  more  disconcerted  nor  surprised  than 
Tinka  herself.  In  those  patriarchal  regions  from  which 
he  came,  men  and  women  bathe  unclad  in  the  common 
bath,  and  think  no  harm  of  it.  He  was  looking  on 
with  interest  while  Tinka  arranged  a  bit  of  black 
velvet  over  L6a's  white  chemisette  and  passed  two  black 
velvet  ribbons  over  her  shoulders.  On  she  went  with 
the  same  deft  imperious  fingers,  till  finally,  unfastening 
L^a's  skirt,  she  left  her  in  a  short  petticoat. 

"  Now,  Georg,  what  do  you  say  to  this  Aino  ? "  she 
cried.  "  Is  she  not  lovely  enough  to  bewitch  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Kalevala  ?  " 

Georg  nodded  approval,  and,  without  a  word,  went 
for  a  fresh  piece  of  canvas  and  began  to  sketch  the 
outlines. 

Tinka  posed  L^a.      She  stood  with  her  apron  full  of 
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leaves,  listening,  glancing  behind  her  as  the  boughs 
creaked  under  the  old  warrior's  tread,  and  little  by  little 
she  felt  her  troubles  vanish.  Georg  and  Tinka  were  at 
ease,  their  tranquillity  stole  over  her.  What  little  sense 
of  bashful  discomfort  remained  she  bore  gladly. 

When  the  model  grew  tired  of  sitting,  Georg  went  to 
show  his  sketch  to  Tinka. 

"  It  is  really  Aino  this  time  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
Georg,  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  you  are  a  great  artist  ? " 

L6a.  looked  in  her  turn. 

A  dark  colonnade  of  pine  trunks  standing  out  against 
a  bright  autumn  sky,  the  snowy-bearded  Vainamoinen, 
a  thick-set  figure  in  a  simarre,  drawn  in  rapid  outline  to 
the  left  of  the  canvas ;  and  in  the  foreground  to  the 
right,  Aino  listening  to  the  strange  sounds  in  the  forest 
— Lea  saw  herself  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  joy  to  her  to  think  that  her  image  had 
passed  under  Georg's  eyes  and  guided  his  hand,  as  he 
retraced  the  outlines.  All  embarrassment  had  left  her 
now,  she  was  bending  down  over  the  sketch,  and  her 
white  arms  and  rounded  neck,  the  bronze  coils  of  hair 
all  lay  under  his  eyes. 

"  Compare  it  with  the  sketch  you  made  at  Copen- 
hagen," suggested  Tinka. 

Georg  brought  out  an  oblong  canvas,  an  old  sketch  of 
the  scenes  of  the  legend,  and  he  and  Tinka  looked 
carefully  at  the  triple  drawing.  The  first  subject — 
Aino  surprised  in  the  Forest — was  drawn  against  the 
very  same  background  that  Georg  had  put  in  with  L^a 
for  his  model. 

"  How  much  less  vivid  the  action  is,"  said  Tinka, 
"and  how  undecided  the  type  of  Aino  is  too." 
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"  Yes,"  Georg  frankly  admitted.  "  It  is  very  poor. 
Is  it  not,  Lea." 

He  turned  to  Lea  as  he  spoke.  The  girl  could  not 
utter  a  syllable.  Again  she  shuddered  in  an  agony  of 
that  mysterious  shame,  unknown  heretofore — the  shame 
of  sex.  .  .  .  For  the  last  two  panels  of  the  triptych 
showed,  the  one,  Aino  on  a  rock  by  the  sea,  the  other, 
Aino  with  hair  unbound,  springing  into  the  waves  to 
escape  from  her  pursuer ;  and  in  both  sketches  the 
principal  figure  was  nude.  Now  that  she  was  identified 
with  the  Karelian  maid,  she  felt  as  though  it  was  she, 
L^a  herself,  whose  white  body  was  bared  to  their  gaze. 
If  Georg  or  Tinka  had  even  seemed  to  guess  the 
thought  in  her  mind,  she  would  have  fainted  beneath 
their  eyes.  But  they  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  it. 
By  degrees.  Lea  felt  ashamed  of  her  confusion.  These 
two  souls  had  but  one  thought  for  art,  while  she  in  the 
depths  of  her  Latin  nature  felt  the  trouble  of  the  ancient 
Eve  working  within  her. 

All  that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  all  the  following 
Sunday,  Georg  worked  on.  Tinka's  ingenious  fingers 
had  improvised  a  hastily  -  made  Karelian  peasant 
costume ;  and  it  was  the  real  Aino  of  the  Kalevala 
who  lent  Georg  her  maidenly  form,  her  innocent  eyes, 
her  flower-like  face,  and  soft,  bright  hair.  Those  days, 
when  Georg  and  L^a  felt  that  they  were  united  in  the 
silence  and  the  same  work,  did  more  to  draw  them 
together  than  all  the  weeks  that  had  gone  before.  They 
seldom  spoke.  From  time  to  time  Georg  consulted  L^a, 
and  her  intuition  and  experience  in  design  amazed  him. 
She  would  tell  him  frankly,  "  I  do  not  like  that  tone," 
or  perhaps,  "  The  action  is  wrong."  And  she  was 
always  right. 
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"Why,  L^a,  you  are  an  artist!"  Georg  would 
exclaim. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  would  say.  "  Only — I  am  fond  of 
pictures  and  I  think  that  if  I  had  been  taught  some- 
thing more  than  ornamental  design,  I  should  have  been 
fairly  apt." 

When  Fred^rique  came  home  from  Free  College  that 
first  evening  she  heard  all  about  the  afternoon  scene, 
and  saw  the  sketch.  Lea  was  to  be  the  model. 
Fr^derique  had  no  objection.  In  her  heart  she  decidedly 
preferred  to  have  Tinka  present ;  what  she  dreaded 
was  those  long  walks  together. 

"  To  think  that  my  Lea  might  perhaps  come  back 
from  one  of  those  walks  with  a  secret  on  her  mind, 
and  keep  it  from  me  !  " 

She  looked  down  into  the  depths  of  L^a's  eyes  with 
a  troubled  sense  that  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  used  to 
be  to  read  the  girl's  inmost  thoughts.  Nor  was  it. 
Even  now  L^a  did  not  tell  Fr^d^rique  everything.  She 
did  not  dare  to  confess  to  her  alarms,  as  she  stood  bare- 
throated  under  the  eyes  of  Tinka  and  Georg,  or 
when  she  was  identified  with  the  nude  figure  of  the 
triptych. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  last  day  of  the  holidays, 
London  was  covered  by  a  thick  fog.  Georg  began  to 
work  after  breakfast,  and  Lea,  unwearied,  sat  as  his 
model.  Half  an  hour  went  by,  then  the  artist  flung 
down  palette  and  brushes. 

"  Really  there  is  no  light.     Let  us  go  out." 

"  Oh,"  protested  Lea,  "  are  you  not  going  to  finish 
my  portrait  ?  " 

"  I  can  do  nothing.  Besides,  it  is  not  fair  that  you 
should  lose  your  holiday,  when  you  are  shut  up  all  the 
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week.  Will  you  dress  ?  We  will  walk  out  for  a  little 
if  you  like." 

"  In  this  fog  ?  " 

"  The  fog  will  clear.      It  is  lifting  already." 

L^a  obeyed  Georg  as  unquestioningly  as  if  she  were 
his  wife.  She  ran  downstairs  and  dressed  for  the  walk. 
When  she  came  back  Georg  was  sitting  at  Tinka's  side, 
listening  to  the  last  instalment  of  her  novel. 

She  had  reached  the  point  where  Serge  Miklewitch 
and  Hilda  made  their  pact  for  the  mystic  union.  The 
scene  was  simple,  not  without  grandeur. 

"  Serge  Miklewitch,"  Hilda  was  saying,  "  since  you 
consent  to  share  with  me  the  freedom  and  authority 
assigned  to  man  by  the  law,  I  bring  to  you  on  my  side 
all  the  power  of  affection  in  my  heart,  all  that  I  gave 
once  to  others  who  proved  unworthy  of  it,  all  that  I 
should  have  given  to  the  children  that  I  might  have 
borne  to  him  whom  Nature  meant  to  mate  with  me. 
Ah,  my  friend,  accept  the  trust  of  an  aching,  lonely,  all 
but  broken  heart,  a  heart  that  may  revive  and  beat 
again  in  the  warmth  of  your  own.  Love  me.  Serge, 
weak  as  I  am,  and  I  shall  grow  strong  in  your 
strength.  It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  be  wholly 
yours,  for  I  do  not  love  you  as  lovers  love,  and  you 
would  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  without 
the  soul.  But  I  bring  you  my  assiduous  thought,  an 
unwavering  loyalty,  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart  and 
brain.  Serge  Miklewitch,  friend,  brother,  yoke-fellow, 
take  me  to  your  arms  ;  for  life  I  am  your  wife  !  " 

Tinka  pushed  the  manuscript  aside  and  turned  to 
her  audience.  L^a  fled  to  her  side;  her  tears  were 
falling  ;  she  put  her  arms  about  her  friend  and 
covered  her  curly  head  with  passionate  kisses. 
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"  Oh  Tinka,  Tinka,"  the  girl  murmured,  "  how 
beautiful !  how  noble  it  is  !  " 

Georg  by  this  time  was  kneeling  at  Tinka's  side ;  his 
lips  just  touched  his  sister's  short  golden  curls. 

"  Dear  genius,  dear  little  sister,  your  dreams  dwell  on 
such  heights  that  only  to  be  near  you  is  to  feel  drawn 
upwards  too." 

There  was  a  pause.  Tinka  was  meditating,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor. 

Then  she  pushed  them  gently  away. 

"  Now,  go,"  she  said.  "  I  want  to  be  alone  and  to 
work.  ...  I  can  hear  Serge  Miklewitch  answering  her. 
Go!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

Georg  and  L^a  were  scarcely  out  in  the  street  before 
the  fog  began  to  clear,  and  before  they  fairly  reached 
Piccadilly  there  was  just  enough  left  to  turn  the  sun 
overhead  to  a  copper-red.     It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

Georg's  right  hand  rested  on  Lea's  arm,  after  his 
wont  when  he  walked  with  Tinka  or  either  of  the  girls. 
The  lingering  dampness  penetrated  through  their  wraps; 
they  pressed  closer  together  for  warmth  as  they  walked. 

"  How  dreary  London  looks  on  a  holiday,"  Lea 
murmured. 

All  the  shop  fronts  showed  a  mask  of  lowered  blinds 
behind  the  great  windows  that  reached  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  Dark-clad  passengers  went  to  and  fro,  but 
they  were  few  in  number  compared  with  ordinary  days, 
and  had  not  the  usual  air  of  business  on  hand. 

Cabs  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  streets.  To 
make  up  for  their  absence,  great  two-horse  or  four- 
horse  brakes,  each  under  the  conduct  of  a  grey-hatted 
driver,  passed  slowly  along  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
kerbstone.  People  with  grave,  patient  faces  were  filling 
up  the  empty  benches,  while  a  man  behind  gave  frantic 
shouts  of  "  Hampton  Court,  sir !  Hampton  Court  ! 
Eichmond  !     Hampton  Court !  " 

One  of  the  chars-d-bancs  came  to  a  stand  and  lay  in 
wait  for  Georg  and   L^a.     They  were  forced  to  hurry 
away,  pursued    by    frenzied    appeals,    so    voluble    that 
nothing  but  the  consonants  could  be  distinguished. 
196 
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"  'Fton  Court,  sir  !  'Tchmond  !  'P'ton  Court ! " 

"  The  days  are  too  short,  it  is  too  early  in  the  year 
for  Eichmond,"  said  Georg.  "  I  am  looking  forward 
to  going  with  you  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful place." 

"  Then  where  are  we  going  to-day  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Hampstead  Heath  ?  We 
can  take  the  omnibus  or  the  tram,  or  go  by  the  District 
Railway.      Which  do  you  like  best  ? " 

"  Let  us  get  out  into  the  country  as  soon  as  we  can." 

They  walked  down  to  the  Metropolitan  station  at 
Charing  Cross.  The  train  came  up  as  they  reached  the 
smoky  underground  platform,  dimly  lit  by  flickering 
gas-jets.  The  compartments  were  tightly  packed,  but  a 
good  many  people  got  out.  Lea  and  Georg  found  only 
two  gentlemen  in  their  carriage,  and  they  alighted  at 
Blackfriars. 

"The  darkness  oppresses  me,"  L^a murmured.  " Have 
we  a  long  way  to  go  ? " 

"  We  shall  be  at  Finchley  Road  in  ten  minutes." 

Georg  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his.  "  I  wish 
we  could  travel  on  and  on  for  a  long  while  yet,"  he 
began  ;  "  I  wish  we  could  go  far  away  from  London,  so 
that  at  the  journey's  end  we  should  be  quite  alone  and 
away  from  everyone  that  knows  us." 

It  struck  L^a  that  Georg  had  never  spoken  in  this 
way  before.  It  frightened  her  a  little,  her  hand 
trembled  in  his  ;  and  when  she  answered,  the  sudden 
trouble  had  shaken  her  voice. 

"  What  would  you  do  without  Tinka  ?  And  as  for 
me,  how  could  I  live  without  Fr^d^rique  ?  We  must 
not  be  ungrateful  for  to-day's  happiness ;  for  our  life 
all  together  in  the  same  house." 
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"  True,"  said  Georg,  and  released  her  hand. 

The  train  moved  slowly  on  between  the  dank  walls 
of  interminable  tunnel ;  they  grew  tired  of  the  cramped 
space,  and  the  sooty  smell  that  filled  the  carriage  in 
spite  of  the  closed  windows.  Nothing  more  was  said. 
But  once  emerged  at  Finchley  Road,  the  light  of  day 
came  as  a  joyous  surprise. 

"  Oh  the  sun  !  "  cried  L^a, 

While  they  were  rolling  northwards  in  the  under- 
ground railway,  the  noon-day  sun  had  driven  away  the 
fog.  The  irregular  space  opposite  Finchley  Road 
Station  lay  in  bright  sunlight.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  happy,  smiling  eyes.  Georg  took  Lea's  arm 
again.      "  Come  along  ! "  he  cried. 

The  short-lived  melancholy,  the  unacknowledged 
jarring  note  of  a  moment  ago  were  both  forgotten. 
Away  they  went  towards  Hampstead,  up  the  broad 
steep,  rather  dreary  road  with  its  row  of  tram  lines 
down  the  middle,  and  modest  villas  on  either  side. 
Their  brisk  footsteps  rang  on  the  asphalt  pavement ; 
their  young  lungs  breathed  a  more  bracing,  a  freer  air 
than  that  of  London  streets. 

Others  were  walking  ahead  of  them  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes,  placid  couples,  squads  of  babies  and 
nursemaids.  Georg  and  Lea  passed  a  man  and  a  fair- 
haired  girl,  an  engaged  pair  no  doubt.  The  girl  was 
quite  young,  she  might  perhaps  be  sixteen  ;  the  man, 
short,  thickset,  high-coloured,  was  considerably  older. 
One  arm  was  round  the  girl's  waist  and  with  the  other 
hand  he  grasped  her  fingers.  The  girl's  eyes  were 
raised  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  to  the  red  leering  visage 
above  her.  They  were  an  unlovely  pair.  Their 
flagrant  shamelessness,  their  disregard  for  appearances 
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disgusted  Lea  and  Georg.  Instinctively  they  fell  apart 
and  walked  on  side  by  side  towards  the  heights  of 
Hampstead,  the  view  widening  before  them  as  they 
went  till  the  horizon  stood  out  against  the  misty  sky. 
A  few  steps  more  and  they  reached  the  summit. 

In  the  middle  of  a  turfed  space  was  a  pool,  almost  a 
lake,  from  which  the  ground  fell  away  to  the  south- 
ward in  a  rough,  grassy  slope.  From  this  point  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  London  (now  far  away)  was 
connected,  to  the  west,  with  Hampstead  by  the  rows  of 
villas  that  they  had  just  left  behind  them.  The  blue 
line  of  the  Surrey  hills  was  just  opposite  in  the  distance. 
The  hillsides  and  the  banks  about  the  pool  were  covered 
with  people.  Men  and  women  sat  huddled  together  on 
the  grass  ;  many  of  them  were  picnicking. 

The  vulgarity  of  it  all  disgusted  Georg.  "  Let  us  go 
further  on.  It  is  quieter  on  the  High  gate  side.  There 
are  not  so  many  houses  there  and  tea-parties  cannot  get 
their  precious  hot  water." 

Back  they  went  to  the  road  and  followed  it  north- 
wards, stopping  for  a  few  moments  to  join  a  crowd 
gathered  about  a  man  in  a  tall  hat,  who  was  haranguing 
them  from  a  bench.  The  speaker,  a  very  old  man, 
with  white  moustaches,  was  continually  gesticulating, 
hitting  out  from  the  shoulder  like  a  pugilist  and  then 
drawing  his  arm  in  again,  while  his  voice  followed  suit, 
rising  and  falling  in  a  measured  sing-song. 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  knows  the  number  of  your  hairs," 
he  was  saying.  "  He  knows  beforehand  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  and  what  sin  you  are  going  to  commit 
to-morrow.  There  is  not  a  day  of  your  life  but  you 
trust  yourselves  in  a  railway  train,  though  the  driver 
may  be  a  drunkard  for  aught  you  know,  and  drunk   at 
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the  time ;  yet  here  you  hesitate  to  trust  yourselves  in 
the  train  of  your  destiny,  with  Christ  as  the  engine 
driver  ! " 

"  That  is  a  Calvinist  preaching  about  predestination," 
said  Lea. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Club  and  in  Edith's  company  she 
had  gained  some  information  about  the  chaos  of  sects, 
who  on  Sundays  and  holidays  wage  war  against  the 
indifference  of  the  public. 

"  Sacred  words  in  such  mouths,  without  beauty  or 
eloquence,  give  one  a  shock,"  muttered  Georg.  And  on 
they  went  along  the  level  road,  the  view  widening  out 
on  either  side. 

"  Look,  L^a ! "  He  made  her  turn  as  he  spoke. 
L^a  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  For  now  they  saw,  or 
seemed  to  see,  all  London  lying  below  them. 

There  lay  the  city  shut  in  by  a  murky  atmosphere, 
so  closely  blended  with  fog  that  it  was  hard  to  be  quite 
certain  of  any  of  the  buildings  that  rose  above  that  pall 
of  smoke.  But  the  mass  of  cloud-bank  above  the  houses 
struck  the  imagination  by  the  sheer  immensity  of  its 
confusion. 

"I  hope  the  sun  will  end  by  clearing  up  the  horizon 
in  a  little  while.  Sometimes,  when  the  smoke  lifts, 
London  can  be  seen  plainly  from  here  for  a  few  minutes. 
And  that  is  a  wonderful  sight." 

They  left  the  road  for  a  bypath  that  led  across  the 
grass,  down  among  tall  trees.  It  ran  through  a  wild 
hilly  country,  such  as  no  one  would  expect  to  find 
so  near  the  city.  The  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  L^a  came  to  a  stand. 

"  CTh,  Georg,  how  hot  it  is  !  " 

She  took  off  her  cape,  and  Georg  carried  it  on  his  arm. 
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"  We  shall  find  some  benches  hereabouts ;  we  can 
take  a  rest,"  he  said.  A  group  of  century-old  trees,  one 
of  the  glories  of  English  parks,  attracted  them,  and  as 
they  drew  nearer,  a  bench  screened  from  the  road  by  a 
clump  of  oaks  and  maples  came  in  sight. 

How  many  times  at  sight  of  such  a  bench  in  a 
London  park  L6a  had  scampered  off  to  find  a  seat  on  it, 
Georg  following  like  a  schoolboy  in  hot  pursuit.  To-day 
they  were  graver,  and  paced  soberly  to  the  bench. 
L^a  sat  down,  but  Georg,  still  standing,  appeared  to 
consider  her. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  in  that  way  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  am  trying  to  explain  the  charm  that  there  is 
about  you — how  it  is  that  since  I  saw  you  first  the 
desire  to  see  you,  to  see  you  always,  grows  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day." 

"  Really,  Georg,  do  you  feel  like  that  ?  Oh,  I  am 
glad  !  " 

There  was  no  more  of  coquetry  in  her  answer  than  of 
flattery  in  Georg  s  speech. 

"  What  a  mystery  beauty  is,"  he  went  on,  "  Fr^de- 
rique's  features  are  more  classically  correct  than  yours 
— to  tell  the  truth.  Lea,  Frederique  is  more  beautiful 
than  you  are," 

"  Frederique  is  beautiful ;  I  am  not." 

"  Yes,  you  are  beautiful  too.  Your  face  is  a  delight 
for  the  eyes — more  of  a  delight  than  Fr^derique's  face. 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  so.  Tinka,  Mme.  Sanz, 
even  that  simpleton  of  a  girl  Ellen,  all  agree  in  that. 
And  as  for  me,  the  need  of  seeing  you  has  grown  little 
by  little  to  an  imperious  longing  ;  if  long  hours  go  by 
without  a  sight  of  you,  I  feel  an  agony  of  impatience. 
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just  as  we  did  only  now  in  the  tunnel  at  Blackfriars ;  a 
craving  for  the  light." 

The  words  charmed  L^a.  She  who  felt  that  in- 
stinctive dismay  but  yesterday,  when  her  bare  arms  and 
throat  lay  under  Georg's  eyes,  did  not  shrink  under 
his  praises  now,  so  sincerely  did  Georg  try  to  explain 
the  charm  that  he  felt,  as  if  it  were  a  problem  in 
aesthetics.  They  let  the  minutes  pass  by,  and  still  he 
did  not  speak.  He  was  gazing  at  L6a.  His  powerful 
intelligence  was  enveloping  her,  it  gave  her  an  actual 
sensation  of  warmth.  She  felt  the  vague  gloom 
within  her  melt  away,  as  the  clouds  above  the  city  had 
vanished  before  the  sun,  and  there  followed  a  mental 
lucidity  unknown  before. 

"I  could  never  live  without  Fred^rique,"  she  had  said 
to  herself  in  the  underground  darkness.  The  words 
would  not  have  risen  to  her  lips  now.  "  I  could  not  live 
away  from  him"  she  thought.  Nor  did  her  heart  smite 
her  for  it  ;  it  was  as  if  she  were  recognising  an  inevitable 
law.  Her  breast  heaved  with  a  deep  sigh.  She  felt  as  if 
she  had  found  freedom,  enfranchisement.  Her  whole  life 
passed  before  her  with  the  swiftness  of  a  cinematograph. 
People  and  places  rose  before  her- — Paris,  the  factory, 
London,  Pirnitz,  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  Edith.  In  that 
swift  epitome  of  her  life  the  whole  grew  clearer  and 
more  comprehensible.  With  the  consciousness  that 
Georg  was  necessary  to  her  she  had  entered  upon  a  new 
epoch. 

"  Georg,"  she  began  gravely,  "  you  have  revealed  the 
joy  of  living  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

L^a  tried  to  find  some  explanation  or  comment,  but 
she  lost  her  way  among  her  thoughts. 
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"  I  am  another  woman  now  since  I  have  met  you," 
was  all  she  could  tell  him.  "  I  do  the  things  I  used  to 
do,  but  instead  of  doing  them  with  a  dreary  sense  of 
duty,  I  feel  glad  all  day.  Since  you  have  come  into 
ray  life,  rain  and  fog,  and  snow  and  the  things  that 
used  to  weigh  me  down  with  melancholy,  all  give  me  a 
keener  sense  of  the  strong  emotion  of  living." 

L^a,  usually  so  reticent,  and,  indeed,  almost  shy,  made 
this  daring  profession  without  being  the  least  embarrassed. 
She  spoke  almost  as  if  in  prayer  ;  as  if  the  young  man 
before  her  with  the  clear  eyes,  and  magnificent  forehead 
beneath  the  crown  of  yellow  hair,  were  some  god  issuing 
from  the  grove  of  oaks  and  maples  to  shed  light,  and 
give  oracles  and  quicken  Belief. 

By  this  time  an  intoxicating  warmth  was  pouring 
down  in  broad  golden  beams  from  the  clear  heaven, 
the  slender  grass  blades  opened  out  in  the  heat,  as  the 
bark  on  the  tree  trunks  swelled  with  a  faint  cracking 
sound.  The  groups  of  trees  flung  slanting  shadows,  the 
violet- tin  ted  shadows  of  spring,  across  the  young  grass. 
For  the  moment  that  corner  of  Hampstead  Heath  lay 
silent  and  forgotten,  and  Georg  and  L6a  felt  that  they 
were  alone,  quite  alone,  in  a  world  thrilled  by  the 
spring. 

"  Lea,"  began  Georg,  as  he  leant  one  elbow  on  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  "  I  see  that  you  are  really  awaken- 
ing, as  Tinka  says ;  you  are  trembling  to-day  in  the 
spring.  It  is  as  plain  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "  as  this 
awakening  of  everything  round  about  us.  Tinka  was 
right.  We  are  still  waiting,  she  and  I,  for  our  spring, 
our  awakening;  but  already  I  feel  something  working 
as  it  were  within  me.  My  soul  is  stirring,  it  seems  to 
me,  life  is  about  to  begin.      You    must  not  leave  me, 
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L6a,  or  I  shall  sleep  on  in  the  limbo  that  stifles 
me. 

As  he  spoke  he  left  the  giant  tree,  and  sat  down 
by  Lea,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  L6a  !  my  sister,  dearer  than  my  sister  Tinka  !  the 
thing  you  suggested  just  now  in  the  tunnel  is  hateful. 
That  you  should  leave  London,  and  I  should  never  see 
you  again — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  go  unless  you  take  me  with  you. 
Promise,  L6a  !  " 

"  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me.  You  must  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it.  I,  too,  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  living  where  you  are  not." 

As  the  words  fell  from  her,  she  felt  that  she 
longed  to  be  nearer  this  friend.  She  leant  towards 
him,  and  sheltered  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Lea  !  "  he  whispered  ;   "  my  chosen  sister  ! " 

For  some  time  neither  of  them  spoke.  Then  Georg 
heard  her  repeat,  slowly,  solemnly,  the  words  that 
Tinka  put  in  her  heroine's  mouth  : 

"  I  bring  you  my  assiduous  thought,  an  unwavering 
loyalty,  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart  and  brain." 

He  trembled.  Was  she  speaking  directly  to  him,  or 
simply  recalling  Hilda's  words  ?  She  had  raised  her 
clear  eyes  to  his  face,  and  was  speaking  again. 

"  Love  me,  weak  as  I  am,  and  I  shall  grow  strong  in 
your  strength." 

There  was  no  doubt  this  time.  She  was  speaking  to 
him,  to  him  only. 

"  L6a !  is  it  possible  ? "  he  cried,  taking  her  face  in 
his  hands  and  gazing  into  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  consent 
to  be  mine,  as  Hilda  gave  herself  to  Serge  ? " 

"  I  am  yours  wholly,  Georg.      What  Hilda  withheld, 
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and  why  she  died  rather  than  grant  it,  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  When  other  people  talk 
about  it  I  feel  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  death.  I 
know  you  would  never  ask  it  of  me.  You  would  not 
be  yourself  if  you  did.  But,  with  that  reserve,  I  am 
altogether  yours.  I  give  you  my  life  to  guide ;  my 
love  shall  surround  you  for  ever.      Shall  it  be  so  ? " 

"  You  are  my  wife  ...  for  ever  .  .  ."  answered 
Georg. 

Their  eyes,  bound  by  that  vow,  met  and  could  not 
turn  away,  for  there  was  upon  them  both  a  full  sense 
of  the  value  of  those  more  than  mortal  moments  doled 
out  to  them  by  Fate.  Their  whole  lives  of  high  enthu- 
siasm had  prepared  the  way  for  this.  From  the  remote 
steppes  of  his  frozen  north,  where  the  age  of  pastoral 
life  and  legendary  warriors  was  not  so  very  far  away — 
from  the  city  of  cities,  symbol  of  the  last  extreme  of 
civilisation  among  nations  grown  too  old — they  had 
come  together,  she  and  he,  the  Eve  and  Adam  of  the 
union  of  the  future. 

They  were  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  won- 
derful predestination,  of  the  choice  that  had  marked 
them  out  for  each  other. 

"  If  only  this  hour  might  last  for  ever,"  said  Georg. 
"  There  was  something  miraculous  and  divinely  ordered 
in  our  coming  to  this  spot,  Lea.  The  crowds  have  left 
us  here  as  much  alone  as  if  we  stood  apart  from  all 
things  else  that  live." 

He  stopped,  she  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  But  the  world  is  close  about  us,  alas  !  We  can 
hear  the  murmur  of  it,"  he  went  on.  "  In  a  little  while 
we  shall  be  going  back  to  it." 

"  What  does  that  matter,  if  we  go  together  ? " 
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"  Together  ?  We  are  not  living  one  life,  as  we  must. 
And  can  you  bear  the  thought  of  leading  two  separate 
lives  as  we  do  ?  .  .  .  You,  going  to  your  workroom  and 
painting  there  all  day  long;  I,  going  about  London 
giving  lessons.  We  shall  only  see  each  other  in  the 
evening.  We  shall  only  have  the  week-end  to  ourselves. 
And  this  is  your  dream  ! " 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me  do,  Georg,  you  are 
my  master.  But  if  you  want  me  to  be  happy,  you  will 
not  draw  me  away  from  my  duty,  my  duty  for  the 
present  at  any  rate." 

His  hand  made  protest.  She  took  the  rebellious 
band  in  hers. 

"  Yes,  Georg,"  she  persisted  gently ;  "  I  must  still 
devote  myself  to  my  suffering  sisters,  to  the  other 
women,  who  have  not  ray  privileges,  with  no  Romaine 
Pirnitz,  no  Fr6d^rique,  no  Tinka  to  show  them  the 
way.  .  .  .  Georg,  you  must  let  me  be  what  I  was 
before.  I  shall  only  be  stronger,  and  of  more  use  in 
the  world,  because  I  have  you  to  lean  upon." 

"  You  are  right,"  Georg  said,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.      "  You  are  Truth  and  Goodness  itself." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while.  Then,  "  But  what  is 
inspiring  you  now  ?  "  he  broke  out.  "  You  are  not  the 
L^a  of  yesterday,  you  speak  differently,  your  very  face 
is  changed." 

"I  do  not  know.  .  .  .  Something  is  really  changed 
in  me.  I  see  clearly  now  that  some  things  are  necessi- 
ties, but  even  this  morning  they  looked  different.  Don't 
you  think,  Georg,  that  it  is  because  I  have  found  out 
that  I  love  you  ?  " 

"  No  doubt.      A  great  light  has  shone  upon  us." 

They  rose  to  their  feet  and  stood  for  a  little,  looking 
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at  the  green  spot  round  about.  There  was  nothing 
very  beautiful  nor  rare  about  it,  but  there  the  revela- 
tion of  their  destiny  had  come  to  them.  The  grassy 
hillocks,  the  stately  maples,  the  clump  of  oak  trees, 
where  a  few  of  last  autumn's  yellow  leaves  still  hung 
amid  the  tender  green  of  the  sheltering  lilacs,  the  violet 
shadows  of  the  trees  slanted  across  the  grass — all  this 
was  stamped  upon  their  memories  as  a  sacred  spot,  a 
place  visited  by  the  Wind  of  the  Spirit.  All  their 
lives  long  that  picture  would  arise  in  either  of  their 
minds — as  a  sacred  Horeb  where  the  mystic  law  of  their 
union  was  revealed  and  proclaimed. 

"  Let  us  go."  It  was  L^a  who  spoke,  grown  almost 
fearful  under  the  stress  of  emotion. 

They  made  their  way  back  to  the  road,  and  at  once ; 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  Hampstead  Heath,  the  vulgar 
holiday-makers,  and  London  lying  below  in  the  distance, 
they  were  sadly  conscious  that  the  spell  of  the  sacred 
spot  had  vanished.  Aggressive  vulgarity  grew  more 
intolerable  than  before.     They  drew  closer  together. 

"  I  love  you,"  Georg  whispered. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "  we  have  hardly  come 
back  to  reality  and  the  world  again ;  and  the  sight  of 
these  people  is  making  us  unhappy  already." 

"  Oh,  Georg,  this  is  wrong,"  she  said.  "  If  we  do  not 
love  the  humble  what  will  become  of  us  ?  You  love 
me,  and  you  are  going  to  care  about  the  humble  folk 
that  I  love " 

Here  a  ten-year-old  slip  of  a  girl,  a  little  fair-haired 
creature  in  a  sheath-like,  blue  cotton  frock,  came  up  and 
asked  politely,  raising  her  great  innocent  eyes  to  Georg's 
face,  "  Please,  sir,  what  is  the  time  ?  " 
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"  A  quarter  to  three,"  said  Georg,  consulting  his  watch, 
and  the  little  girl  ran  away  with  a  "  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  No  later  than  that !  "  Lea  could  not  help  exclaiming. 
She  felt  as  if  they  had  lived  through  long  hours  on  the 
bench  under  the  oaks  and  maples. 

"  Shall  we  stay  longer  ?  "  Georg  suggested. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Tinka  and  Frederique,  and  tell 
them  what  has  happened  to  us  to-day,"  she  said. 

So  they  came  down  one  of  the  winding  paths,  past 
the  water,  towards  Parliament  Hill.  There  they  stopped, 
hand  in  hand. 

A  strange  sudden  brightness,  one  of  those  almost 
electrically  swift  changes  that  disperse  the  cloudy  glooms 
of  a  London  spring,  had  laid  bare  London  and  the 
space  beyond  to  the  distant  unreal  country  on  the 
limits  of  the  h/)rizon.  There  lay  the  city,  an  endless 
dark  agglomeration  of  houses,  overshadowed  by  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  the  Monument,  the  towers  of  Westminster, 
and  innumerable  church  spires.  Beyond  were  the  green 
Surrey  hills  and  the  glittering  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Away  to  the  right  lay  Windsor,  and  the  tower  on  the  low 
ridge  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  To  the  left  was  Highgate, 
while  the  windings  of  the  Thames  on  its  way  to  the  sea 
were  lost  in  the  far  distance. 

In  the  two,  thus  mystically  betrothed,  the  sight  of 
such  an  immensity  awoke  that  restless  longing  to  be 
going  and  to  travel  that  torments  the  human  soul  even 
in  the  midst  of  brief  felicity.  Georg  waved  his  arm 
towards  Gravesend,  the  dip  in  the  Thames  valley  to  the 
south. 

"  You  came  that  way  when  you  came  to  me,"  he  said. 
Some  day  you  must  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
me  down  yonder  to  the  Light." 
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Together  they  looked  out  over  the  same  far  horizon, 
eager  as  swallows  for  flight,  to  an  unknown  but  dimly 
foreseen  dream-country  that  lay  far  away  from  the  cold 
island,  far  beyond  the  misty  sea ;  perhaps  in  other 
continents,  perhaps  in  another  life. 

The  sudden  gleam  that  lit  up  London  and  the 
country  round  about  was  swiftly  fading  away.  The 
curtain  fell,  or  rather  it  was  as  if  one  gauzy  curtain  after 
another  was  drawn  down  over  the  fairy  transformation 
scene  to  represent  clouds  and  night, 

"  Dusk  already !  "  whispered  L^a.  "  And  it  is  only 
three  o'clock," 

"  Let  us  be  quick  and  go  home," 

The  light  was  failing  more  and  more.  The  earth 
gave  out  the  odour  of  smoky  dampness  peculiar  to 
London  parks,  Hampstead  Heath,  no  longer  trans- 
figured by  the  witchery  of  early  spring  sunlight,  was 
once  more  a  stretch  of  grass,  with  bare  patches  here  and 
there  and  masses  of  all  but  leafless  trees.  A  few  work- 
ing folk  lay  about  on  the  common  among  a  litter  of 
greasy  newspapers,  gnawed  crusts,  and  lead-foil  torn 
from  packets  of  tea,  A  drunken  man  sat  propped 
against  a  sycamore, '  in  melancholy,  dyspeptic  reverie. 
The  lovers  hurried  on. 

Before  long  they  reached  the  foot  of  Parliament  Hill 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  little  London  houses,  all  tumb- 
ling down  the  slope,  like  the  rear-guard  of  the  mighty 
array  of  London  streets  in  full  flight  for  the  south. 
Little  houses  in  a  brick-and-slate  uniform,  nothing  of 
them  visible  but  their  backs,  and  those  absolutely  alike 
—a  sharp-pointed  gable,  with  a  perpendicular  pent- 
house at  the  side,  and  a  tiny  garden,  where  linen  was 
hanging  out  to  dry  behind  the  protection  of  a  low  wall. 
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Lea  and  Georg  pressed  closer  together,  and  without 
a  word  went  down  the  steep  path.  A  double  row 
of  wire-fencing  marked  oiOf  the  path  from  the  field  where 
some  fat  sooty  sheep  were  browsing  mechanically  or 
wandering  slowly  about.  Some  of  them  came  and 
rested  their  snub  noses  on  the  wires. 

But  at  a  turn  in  the  path  L^a  clutched  nervously  at 
her  companion's  arm.  A  couple  blocked  the  deserted 
pathway.  It  was  the  same  man  and  girl  that  they  had 
passed  on  their  way  from  Finchley  Koad  Station.  They 
now  were  standing  beside  a  bench,  evidently  they  had 
just  risen  from  it  ;  the  man's  short  arms  spanned  the 
girl's  back  and  she  hung  upon  him,  her  bare,  red  hands 
clasped  about  his  ponderous  neck.  Their  mouths  met 
in  a  kiss,  while  they  clung  together  with  such  disordered 
violence  that  the  embrace  seemed  painful.  They  did 
not  so  much  as  see  Georg  and  L6a,  as  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  two  went  quickly  past  them.  Lea  turned 
faint,  and  Georg  supported  her. 

"  L^a,  my  darling,  my  sister,  try  to  recover  yourself." 
"  Oh,  those  two  horrible  people  !     Oh,  that  girl  and 
that  man  !     It  is  worse  than  death,  is  it  not  ?  ...  Is  it 
not  death,  the  death  agony  !  " 

In  Haverstock  Grove,  a  deserted  quarter,  with  its 
dumb  house  fronts  behind  the  iron  railings,  and  shabby 
little  gardens,  a  stray  cab  chanced  to  be  wandering. 
Georg  hailed  it.  As  they  drove  away  towards  London, 
L6a  leant  her  head  on  Georg's  shoulder,  and  gradually  the 
storm  within  her  was  quieted.  Through  the  streets  of 
the  North- Western  district  the  light  carriage  made  its 
way  to  Piccadilly.  The  Bank  Holiday  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  public-houses  and  provision  shops  were  beginning 
to  open  again. 
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When  Frederique,  returning  to  her  room  in  Apple 
Tree  Yard  towards  four  o'clock  that  Monday  afternoon, 
found  that  Lea  was  not  in  the  house  and  Georg's  great- 
coat missing  from  its  peg,  she  knew  that  they  had  gone 
out  together  as  usual. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  write  to  Romaine  Pirnitz 
at  once,  before  she  had  time  to  think.  She  had  laid 
down  a  rule  for  herself  never  to  think  of  Georg  and 
Lea.  "It  is  certain  that  they  are  doing  nothing  wrong, 
they  do  not  dream  of  anything  wrong.  They  are  pure 
as  two  children.  So  this  is  why  I  am  discontented  ; 
Lea  is  being  taken  from  me ;  this  is  why  I  am  cross 
and — and  jealous — let  me  give  it  the  right  name,  I 
used  to  be  jealous  of  Pirnitz ;  it  is  the  same  thing  over 
again  with  Georg.  Well,  it  is  an  ugly  feeling  ;  I  will 
crush  it  under." 

She  had  hardly  begun  her  letter  when  she  heard  the 
house  door  open,  and  then  close  again,  and  quick  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  Tinka  and  L6a  and  George  were 
talking  excitedly  ;  then  came  a  silence. 

"They  have  gone  up  into  the  studio,"  Fr^d^rique 
thought. 

She  put  down  her  pen  and  allowed  a  sullen  sort  of 
satisfaction  to  get  the  better  of  her. 

"  I  count  for  nothing  now  with  Lea.  She  comes  and 
goes  and  pays  no  attention  to  me.  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  family  of  her  choice." 

Frederique's  eyelids  quivered,  but  she  would  not 
allow  the  tears  to  fall ;  and  for  the  moment  the  effort 
took  all  her  strength. 

"  What  made  us  come  here  to  this  horrible  London, 
where  I  am  so  miserable  and  so  little  good  ? " 
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In  her  own  mind  she  drew  up  the  schedule  of  her 
stay,  going  through  that  scrupulously  kept  mental 
register,  where  the  losses  and  gains  of  personality  were 
conscientiously  entered. 

"  Very,  very  little  good.  I  have  gained  hardly  any 
influence  over  my  class  at  Free  College.  I  have  taught 
them  a  few  words  of  Latin  and  French  ;  maybe  I  have 
dispelled  some  errors,  some  prejudices  against  my 
country.  But  what  is  that  ?  It  is  rather  tliey  that 
have  reacted  upon  me.  The  force  of  their  practical 
genius  is  cramping  and  invading  me.  I  have  less  faith 
than  I  used  to  have  in  the  ideal  future.  Shall  I  end, 
like  Mme.  Sanz,  in  a  belief  that  the  best  way  of 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Eve  of  the  Future  is  by  build- 
ing laboratories  and  amphitheatres  and  getting  them 
into  working  order  ?  Oh,  if  I  only  had  Pirnitz's  mind, 
so  visionary  and  yet  so  sane  !  " 

With  something  like  a  sense  of  invoking  the  apostle 
afar,  she  took  up  her  pen  again  and  quickly  finished 
her  letter.  As  she  wrote  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
it  herself  to  the  Charing  Cross  post-office.  She  should 
catch  that  night's  mail,  and  the  walk  would  give  a  new 
turn  to  her  thoughts. 

The  envelope  was  directed  and  stamped.  Fr^derique 
put  on  her  hat  and  fastened  her  cape.  The  mirror  in 
the  wardrobe  reflected  her  noble  stature,  the  dead 
whiteness  of  her  face,  the  sombre  eyes  with  a  feverish 
glitter  in  them. 

"  And  yet  I  am  beautiful  !  "  she  thought,  and  suddenly 
felt  overwhelmed  and  ashamed  to  have  had  such  a 
thought — for  the  first  time,  truly.  Any  allusion  to  her 
beauty  had  always  made  her  feel  shy  and  displeased. 
And  now  % 
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"  I  am  beautiful."  To  what  unconscious  ques- 
tionings of  her  heart  could  this  assurance  rise  in 
spontaneous  answer  ? 

She  laughed  at  herself. 

"  I  am  losing  common-sense,"  she  told  herself  aloud  ; 
"let  us  go  out  and  breathe  a  little  air."  And  she 
opened  the  door. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  free  myself,  to  plan  out  a  life  for 
myself  in  the  loneliness  in  which  L^a  is  leaving  me." 

But  Tinka's  voice  called  down  from  above  : 

"  Fr^d^rique  !  " 

"  Tinka  ?  " 

"Are  you  there,  dear  ?  We  did  not  know  you  were 
in.      Come  up  here,  quick  !  " 

Fr^derique  went  up.  She  was  not  quite  easy  in  her 
mind,  though  Tinka's  voice  rang  gaily.  Tinka's  arms 
were  round  her  neck. 

"  Oh  F^di,  what  happiness  !  Georg  and  L^a  are 
betrothed.     Come  in." 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  Fr^d^rique  scarcely  under- 
stood what  Tinka  meant.  Lea  betrothed  !  Betrothed 
to  Georg  !  Impossible  !  She  submitted  to  be  drawn 
into  the  studio.  L^a  came  up  to  meet  her  and  gave  her 
a  passionate  kiss.    She  felt  her  sister's  tears  on  her  cheek. 

"  But  after  all,  what  has  happened  ? "  Fr^d^rique  asked. 

"  Georg,  tell  F^di,"  whispered  L^a. 

"  We  vowed  to-day  to  belong  to  each  other ;  we  are 
bound  to  each  other  for  life.  It  is  a  mystic  betrothal 
like  the  betrothal  of  Serge  and  Hilda  in  Tinka's  story. 
I  want  you  to  rejoice  in  our  joy,  Frederique.  I  hope 
that  neither  you  nor  Tinka  will  ever  leave  us.  We  are 
all  to  live  on  together  always,  as  we  are  now  in  Apple 
Tree  Yard." 
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So  Georg  spoke  and  Fr^d^rique  listened,  and  as  she 
listened  it  seemed  to  her  that  even  as  she  had  just  seen 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  the  mirror  in  her  bedroom, 
so  she  saw  him  and  heard  him  speak  for  the  first  time. 
The  man's  sovereign  charm  in  his  face,  the  vibrating  ring 
in  his  voice,  became  for  her  what  they  had  never  been 
before — present  realities.  Then  she  understood  that 
authority  lay  hidden  under  the  appearance  of  artist- 
amateur  and  nervous  invalid.  And  as  always  at  a 
difficult  crisis,  instantly  recovered  self-possession. 

"That  is  right,"  she  said,  "you  have  acted  according 
to  your  conscience.  Why  should  I  tell  you,  Georg,  that 
this  is  not  a  glad  surprise  ?  You  must  remember  that  L6a 
is  like  my  own  child.  I  brought  her  up  from  the  very 
first.  I  have  no  very  clear  idea  what  this  marriage  is. 
The  mystic  marriage  knows  no  law  I  think  ?  It  frames 
its  own  laws.  But,  in  any  case,  you  are  taking  a  great 
deal  of  L6a  away  from  me.  Let  it  be  in  the  name  of 
right  and  truth,  dear  Georg." 

"  I  promise,"  Georg  answered.  He  caught  Fr^de- 
rique's  hand  and  held  it  to  his  lips ;  L^a  took  the  other 
hand  in  hers. 

"  Darling  !  darling ! — No,  no,  I  shall  not  be  any  less 
yours  than  before,  mind  that !  We  shall  love  you  so 
much  !  Rejoice  with  us — oh,  please  rejoice  !  I  am  so 
happy  !  " 

The  first  pang  of  an  exquisite  pain  shot  through 
Fr^d^rique's  breast,  but  she  hardened  herself  to  endure 
without  a  sign.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  living  in  a 
bright  halo  that  cut  her  off  from  everything  about  her. 
But  she  felt,  too,  that  the  protecting  radiance  was  fading 
away  ;  by-and-bye  she  would  be  face  to  face  with  reality, 
and  then  her  strength  would  fail  her. 
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"Why  are  you  all  looking  so  serious  and  tragical?" 
cried  Tinka.  "  This  is  a  festival  day,  there  is  nothing 
to  cry  about.  We  will  have  supper  together  merrily 
to-night,  and  drink  champagne.  I  shall  be  as  tipsy 
over  my  brother's  betrothal  as  I  was  at  my  own  with 
Professor  Ebner." 

The  gay  words  rang  through  Fr^d^rique's  heart  like 
a  knell. 

"  So  it  is  true ;  they  are  betrothed,"  she  thought. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  sort  of  betrothal  is  it  that 
does  not  end  in  marriage  ? "  Then,  gathering  up  her 
courage,  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  we  will.  We  will  celebrate  the  betrothal  this 
evening.  .  .  .  Just  let  me  go  down  to  Charing  Cross  to 
post  this  letter  to  Pirnitz.      I  will  be  back  directly." 

She  hurried  out.  The  others  were  too  much  excited 
to  notice  her  departure.  They  stayed  as  they  were, 
making  plans  for  the  future,  while  Fr^derique  fled  away 
downstairs  into  Apple  Tree  Yard,  along  Pall  Mall,  and 
across  Trafalgar  Square  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  letter  once  flung  into  the  monumental  box  on 
the  platform  all  motive  for  walking  or  standing  still,  for 
going  one  way  rather  than  another,  or  for  acting  at  all, 
suddenly  failed  her.  For  a  little  she  stood  watching 
the  bustle  as  a  train  came  in  ;  then  she  turned  and 
went,  whither  she  neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  was  all 
but  run  over  by  a  cab  in  the  station  yard.  On  the 
farther  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  she  turned  instinctively 
to  the  right.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  go  back  to 
Apple  Tree  Yard.  Her  pace  quickened  naturally  as 
soon  as  she  found  she  was  walking  away  from  it. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  Once  past  the  central 
light  and  bustle  of  Piccadilly  Circus  the  quiet  of  a  bank- 
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holiday  evening  closed  in  about  Fr^d6rique.  Regent 
Street,  with  its  high  close-shut  house  fronts  and  almost 
deserted  pavements,  and  the  forbidding-looking  roadway 
and  monumental  palaces  of  Portland  Place  passed  by  her 
like  a  series  of  bright  dissolving  views.  The  dense  traffic 
of  the  Marylebone  Road  brought  her  to  a  stand  at  Park 
Crescent  (London  is  full  of  these  strange  sudden  contrasts 
of  bustling  streets  and  sleepy  neighbourhoods),  then  she 
turned  and  followed  the  sides  of  the  square.  London  at 
once  became  a  place  of  peace,  embowered,  as  it  were, 
among  the  trees  and  endless  fields  of  Regent's  Park. 

FrM^rique  turned  into  Broad  Walk,  the  wide  alley 
that  cuts  the  Park  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  place 
is  quiet,  if  not  deserted,  at  nightfall.  A  few  groups  of 
passably  dirty  infants  from  the  industrial  neighbourhood 
of  Marylebone  were  still  lingering  about ;  and  on  almost 
every  bench  a  man  and  woman  sat  hand  in  hand,  or 
with  their  arms  about  each  other,  regardless  of  the 
public  gaze.  The  pensive  policeman,  hard  by,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  stood  waiting  to  go  off 
duty,  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going  on  about  him. 

"  Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  Euston  Station  ? 
Could  you  tell  me  ?     Could  you " 

The  man  was  neither  old  nor  young;  from  his  dress 
he  might  be  a  foreman  or  one  of  the  better-class  of 
artisans.      He  wore  a  thick  great-coat  and  a  silk  hat. 

The  girl,  thus  aroused  out  of  her  dream  and  arrested 
in  her  walk,  saw  a  keen  inquisitive  pair  of  eyes,  without 
lashes  or  eyebrows,  gazing  into  her  face. 

"  The  way  to  Euston  ?  "  she  repeated,  meditatively. 
Then  she  directed  him  clearly  and  correctly,  but  her 
foreign  accent  betrayed  her. 

"  Vous,  FrangaiseV  the  man  began.     He  laughed, 
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and  showed  his  white  teeth.  "  I  lived  at  Paris  two 
years  back,"  he  went  on,  in  his  bad  French.  "  Nice 
French  girls  !  Folies-Bergere,  Moulin-Bouge,  joli,  trh- 
Joli." 

His  hand  hovered  over  the  girl's  arm,  then  he 
clutched  it.  She  flung  him  off  with  a  blow  so  heavy 
and  unexpected  that  he  staggered.  His  silk  hat  rolled 
on  the  pathway.  Growling  out  his  desire  for  damna- 
tion, he  picked  it  up  but  dared  do  nothing  more  for 
fear,  no  doubt,  of  the  policeman,  and  made  off  at  a 
tolerably  athletic  pace  at  first,  slackening  down  afterwards 
to  his  previous  staid  demeanour. 

Fred^rique  went  on  her  way  down  Broad  Walk. 
Her  tears  fell  fast.  The  hateful  insult  of  the  man's 
desire,  intruded  upon  her  at  that  hour  of  crisis,  had 
filled  the  inner  springs  of  long-accumulated  bitterness 
to  overflowing. 

"  It  hurts — it  hurts,"  she  said  aloud.  There  was 
silence  all  about  her  ;  the  spoken  words  brought  a  little 
relief. 

The  tall  trees,  with  the  young  chill-green  leaves  that 
filled  the  dusk  with  the  odour  of  sap  and  spring,  the 
smoky  mist  hovering  over  wide  stretches  of  grass,  the 
sound  of  an  occasional  stampede  of  sheep,  the  loneliness 
all  about  her,  and  the  peace — oh,  if  it  could  only  lie 
about  her  for  ever,  an  impenetrable  barrier  cutting  her 
off  from  all  whom  she  once  held  dear  ;  from  those  whom 
she  still  loved,  indeed,  and  must  face  again  that  very 
evening,  nay,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  greet  with  a  lying 
mask  of  serenity.      Tinka  !  Lea  !  Georg  ! 

"  No.  I  certainly  cannot  do  it.  I  would  rather  go 
away  from  London  ;  go  back  to  Pirnitz." 

Even  as   she    imagined    her    arrival    in    Paris,   and 
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Pimitz's  welcome,  her  outstretched  arms,  the  tender 
smile  on  her  face,  she  stopped  short.  Something 
clutched  at  her  heart. 

"  What  should  I  say  to  her  ?  " 

Fiercely,  ruthlessly,  as  a  cancer  patient  worn  out 
with  pain  might  bruise  his  bleeding  breast,  she  set 
herself  to  probe  that  hidden  wound.  Never  till  now 
had  she  brought  herself  to  admit  that  it  was  there. 
She  tortured  herself  with  bitter  reproaches,  as  she 
hurried  on  through  the  damp  night  air. 

"  Yes.  I  have  lied  to  myself.  I  lied  to  L6a  and  to 
Pirnitz.  L^a's  security  ;  L^a's  danger  !  I  could  write 
like  that,  and  persuade  myself  that  I  thought  such 
things  !  Lies,  lies,  lies  !  The  very  letter  that  I  have 
just  posted  is  full  of  lies.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  he  has  left 
me  for  her.  At  first  he  used  often  to  come  to  Free 
College  for  me.  Then  he  drew  nearer  to  L^a.  I  do 
not  know  why.  He  must  have  seen  that  I  enjoyed 
those  visits.     If  only  he  were  here  with  me  to-night  ! " 

In  the  midst  of  this  troubling  vision,  she  came  to 
herself  with  a  start. 

"So  it  has  come  to  this  !  " 

She  stamped  her  foot,  and  crushed  her  handkerchief 
into  her  eyes.  She  had  no  strength  left.  The  spring 
was  broken  at  a  blow.  Feelings  that  disgusted  her  in 
others,  were  pouring  in  upon  her  as  if  through  a  breach 
in  a  dyke.  She  thought  of  Georg's  face,  of  Georg's 
ways.  Ah,  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  go  through 
life  leaning  upon  him,  if  she  might  help  him — be 
helped  by  him.  She  had  come,  how  she  could  hardly 
have  told,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  ;  she  sank  down  on  a  bench  and  gave  way  to 
her  sorrow.      Now  she  confessed  to  all,  all  that  she  had 
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refused  even  to  suspect  in  herself :  she  was  jealous,  not 
because  Lea  had  been  taken  away  from  her,  but  jealous 
like  any  ordinary  girl,  jealous  of  a  man,  of  Georg. 

Oh,  to  rest  her  head  on  his  breast,  to  have  the  right 
to  look  into  that  face  and  adore  ...  to  be  with  Georg, 
as  L6a  would  be  with  him  now,  from  this  time  forth  ! 
Her  wishes  went  no  further  than  this ;  no  trouble  of 
her  senses  debased  her  grief. 

"  Oh,  Pirnitz  !  Pirnitz  !  Come  to  me ;  have  pity 
upon  me." 

She  called  upon  her  as  upon  some  patron  saint  who 
could  hear  and  succour,  even  afar. 

"  Pirnitz,  dear  Pirnitz  !  Have  pity  upon  me  !  "  (Was 
anything  left  to  her  save  the  thought  of  her  saint  in 
this  unforeseen  collapse  of  will  and  intellect  ?) 

"  Pirnitz  !  Pirnitz  !  " 

Again  and  again  with  feverish  energy  she  repeated 
the  syllables,  until  the  suggestion  of  prayer  took  effect. 
The  miracle  was  wrought.  The  apostle's  face  appeared 
to  her.  That  voice  of  hers,  with  the  pitying  ring  in  it, 
echoed  through  the  poor  child's  heart  as  she  crouched 
on  the  bench.  The  dear  voice  sounded  through  the 
chilly  dusk  in  the  land  of  exile ;  the  sense  of  her 
presence  was  exhaled  from  a  conscience  saturated  with 
her  teaching. 

"  Yes,  my  F^di,  I  am  here,"  the  voice  said.  "  I  am 
with  you,  within  you.  Take  courage.  Yours  is  the 
better  part.  This  had  to  be.  Your  heart  must  be 
burnt  by  the  flame  of  human  passion  before  you  can 
become  indeed  a  wise  virgin.  L^a  will  be  happier,  do 
you  say  ?  Perhaps  so.  But  she  will  be  further  from 
truth,  from  true  harmony.     All  the  love  that  she  gives 
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to  her  beloved  is  lost  to  the  work  of  redemption  for 
which  I  destined  her. 

"  Be  strong,  Fr^derique  ;  grow  strong  in  suffering. 
You  shall  not  love ;  you  shall  not  be  loved.  You  shall 
be  lonely,  but  in  your  loneliness  you  shall  have  all  your 
poor  fainting  persecuted  sisters  with  you  ;  their  hope  is 
in  you.  Take  courage,  it  was  for  this  that  you  were 
born.  Arise,  and  go  back  bravely  to  your  task.  Look 
on  and  smile  upon  the  happiness  of  others  ;  it  is  not  for 
you.  Yours  is  the  apostle's  lot.  Did  I  love  ?  Has 
love  come  to  me  ?  Well,  you  shall  rise  higher  than  I ; 
you  shall  live  joyless  even  as  I,  yet  you  are  a  beautiful 
woman.  Beautiful  as  you  are,  you  shall  live  as  if  you 
had  my  miserable  frame." 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time.  Fr^d^rique  rose 
from  the  bench.  The  springs  of  will,  grown  tense  once 
more,  answered  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them. 

"  Now  for  going  back  to  them  !  " 

She  would  not  go  along  Broad  Walk,  where  she  had 
given  way.  She  left  the  Park  by  the  Outer  Circle, 
and  so,  groping  her  way  outside  the  railings  to  the 
Marylebone  Road,  went  past  Gloucester  Terrace,  Cum- 
berland Terrace,  and  the  sumptuous  mansions,  with  the 
caryatids  on  their  fronts. 

Then,  before  taking  the  omnibus  back  to  Piccadilly, 
she  went  into  a  florist's  shop  and  laid  out  five  shillings 
in  a  bunch  of  white  roses  and  pinks  and  camellias.  It 
was  her  betrothal  present. 


CHAPTER  V 

L^A  and  Georg,  rejoicing  in  their  betrothal,  in  the 
freedom,  the  gaiety  that  blossomed  for  them  in  those 
days  in  London,  never  so  much  as  suspected  the  pain 
hidden  in  Fr^d^rique's  heart. 

Everything  went  on  as  before.  L^a  still  shared 
Frederique's  room,  Georg  still  lived  with  Tinka  on  the 
first  floor.  And,  in  spite  of  Georg's  remonstrances,  L^a 
even  persisted  in  working  as  before  for  Messrs  Clariss  & 
Sons.  Frederique  was  still  looked  up  to,  still  obeyed ; 
Lea  would  have  blushed  to  break  her  engagements,  and 
give  up  the  cause.  Still,  when  evening  came,  Georg 
was  there  at  the  faetory  gates  to  bring  his  betrothed 
home,  and  Sundays  and  holidays  they  spent  together ; 
sometimes  they  went  away  to  dine  by  themselves. 
They  were  happy  in  the  present,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  future  that  should  bring  them  nearer  yet  to  the 
mystic  marriage  of  Hilda  and  Serge. 

They  had  no  clear  idea  as  yet  as  to  what  that 
marriage  would  mean  for  them.  "  The  mystic  marriage 
knows  no  laws,"  as  Frederique  had  very  justly  said. 
Their  dream  of  the  future  might  be  summed  up  in  this 
phrase,  "  We  shall  pass  our  lives  together,  we  will  never 
be  parted." 

But  did  this  involve  leaving  Tinka  and  FrM^rique  ? 

Neither  Georg  nor  Lea  wished  that.  As  for  recon- 
ciling the    irreconcilable — their  much    sought  solitude 
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with  the  strengthening  influences  of  living  together, 
altruism  with  love — fate  should  solve  the  problem  for 
them.  They  lived  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It 
would  be  time  enough  to  make  up  their  minds  when 
the  sisters  had  finished  their  work  in  London.  Till 
then  they  could  not  very  well  make  any  decisions,  but 
they  all  foresaw  that  Tinka  and  Georg  would  cross  the 
Channel  with  Frederique  and  L^a. 

Gradually  spring  deepened  into  summer  about  the 
lovers.  A  few  hot  days  came  at  the  beginning  of  June 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  torrid  heat  of  a  London  July,  but 
an  east  wind  brought  cooler  weather  and  again  the 
days  were  delicious.  English  life  was  flushed  by  all 
the  young  desire  that  paraded  itself  openly  in  street 
or  park  or  leafy  suburb. 

Sweet  evening  walks  !  when  they  sauntered  out,  so 
gaily,  so  like  brother  and  sister,  arm  in  arm  among  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women — one  couple  among  so  many 
that  were  taking  the  air  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Best 
of  all  they  loved  to  go  to  take  a  look  at  the  Thames 
from  some  point  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  went  that  way  almost 
every  night.  On  the  river — scarcely  a  ripple  over  the 
vague  lines  of  the  bars  that  slant  across  the  current. 
On  the  Victoria  Embankment — lines  of  flickering  globes 
shedding  an  uncertain  light  on  the  stray  quiet  foot- 
passengers  who  grew  numerous,  noisier  and  more  hetero- 
geneous about  the  bridges.  Across  the  Thames — a  few 
wharves  on  the  Surrey  side  working  all  night  by  the 
glare  of  oxy-hydrogen  gas.  And  on  the  bridge  itself  a 
host  of  plodding,  bustling  passers  to  and  fro,  with  here 
and  there  an  interruption  to  traffic  in  the  shape  of  some 
reeling,  drunken  man. 
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A  giant  scarlet  guardsman  would  come  past  with  his 
sweetheart — such  a  mite  of  a  girl  that  she  must  draw 
herself  up  or  his  arm  could  never  reach  down  to  the 
round  childish  waist.  Then  there  were  the  flower-girls 
with  their  blue  Irish  eyes,  their  quick-witted  or  dull 
animal  faces,  their  hats  full  of  preposterous  artificial 
flowers,  their  shawls  that  often  are  only  blankets  folded 
cornerwise,  their  dirty  white  aprons. 

Lea  and  Georg,  fascinated  by  the  yellow  light  flaring 
from  the  wharves  on  the  south  bank,  would  walk  further 
and  further  across  Westminster  Bridge,  till  they  could 
watch  the  figures  of  the  workmen  moving  about  like 
fiends  among  the  flames.  Strollers  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  people  from  the  West  Central  District  seldom  go 
more  than  half-way  across  the  river.  Left  more  to 
themselves  the  lovers  would  lean  on  the  parapet  and 
look  down  the  Thames  from  Charing  Cross  to  Lambeth. 
The  shores  lay  sleeping  in  the  darkness  ;  the  whole  city 
was  toned  down  into  a  delicate  sketch.  The  clamour 
that  goes  up  from  London  was  dying  away ;  she  was 
putting  out  lights,  and  settling  down  in  peace  for  the 
night.  Even  now  in  the  growing  silence  you  could 
hear  the  water  breaking  against  the  walls  of  the 
embankment,  or  washing  past  the  piers  of  the  bridge. 

Then  Lea  and  Georg,  looking  out  on  that  mysterious 
thing,  a  river  hurrying  over  its  bed  to  the  sea,  felt 
drawn  as  on  that  day  at  Hampstead,  to  dream  of  travel. 
Where  is  happiness  ?  Will  you  find  it  if  you  stay  on 
some  one  spot  of  earth,  and  make  your  home  there  and 
never  leave  it  more  ?  Or  is  it  happiness  to  wander  out 
through  the  wide  world,  to  see  new  fields,  new  faces 
every  day.  Oh  !  magic  of  far-off  cities,  divined  as 
imagination  gallops  forth  loose-reined  !     Northern  cities 
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where  sharp-pointed  roofs  and  golden  domes  rise  above 
the  spotless  velvet  of  winter  snow.  Cities  of  the  Latin 
South,  with  their  pure  and  sober  lines  of  arcading,  their 
stately  perspectives,  and  trees  of  dark  unchanging  green. 
Or  the  East — :chalk-white  under  an  indigo  sky,    .  .   . 

They  would  call  up  these  visions  as  they  talked. 
Their  imaginations  became  so  at  one  that  the  same 
thoughts  filled  both  their  minds  ;  and  they  hardly  knew 
which  of  them  had  dreamed  the  dream,  or  only  listened 
when  the  dream  was  told. 

As  they  came  back  again  to  the  left  bank,  the  Gothic 
pile  of  Westminster  rose  straight  from  the  water  side  ; 
a  severe  but  confused  mass  of  building  with  its  high 
towers  and  parapets,  and  perpendicular  mullion  windows, 
and  the  myriad  spires,  sharp  as  pencil-poiuts,  upon  its 
roof.  The  broken  surface  of  the  waters,  shot  with 
dancing  gleams  of  light,  washed  the  foundations. 
Highest  of  all  rose  the  Victoria  tower  to  the  left,  almost 
hidden  by  the  mist ;  the  centre  tower  was  lower,  but  of 
the  three  Big  Ben  was  the  easiest  to  see,  because  of  the 
wide  yellow  orb  of  his  clock-face.  Every  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  great  voice  of  the  familiar  bell,  the  friend  of 
the  people,  speaks  to  the  thronged  streets. 

Through  Whitehall,  past  the  Horse  Guards,  across  the 
damp  mysterious  darkness  of  St  James's  Park,  past 
Marlborough  House,  they  went,  their  hands  still  inter- 
locked. Weighed  down  with  their  happiness,  their 
heads  turned  by  the  plans  they  had  made,  they  came 
back  to  Apple  Tree  Yard. 

Once  in  the  house,  they  separated  at  the  foot  of  the 
narrow  staircase.  Georg  would  put  a  kiss  on  her  fore- 
head, a  kiss  so  tender,  so  serene,  that  L6a  felt  quite 
cheerful  and  courageous  after  it,  and  went  to  Fred^rique 
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without  the  faintest  sense  of  remorse.  Fred^rique  seldom 
took  walks.  Her  evenings,  like  her  days,  were  spent  in 
work.  She  had  gained  the  mastery  of  herself  by  now. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  guessed  from  the  friendly 
smile  that  welcomed  her  sister  as  she  came  in. 

Early  in  May  the  women  designers  in  Messrs  Clariss 
&  Sons'  employ  went  out  on  strike.  They  wanted  better 
pay.  A  slight  change  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
in  their  opinion,  made  the  work  more  difficult.  It 
was  a  quiet,  business-like  strike,  carried  on  without 
any  noise  or  violence,  and  the  delegates  and  the  masters 
soon  came  to  terms. 

Georg  went  with  Lea  to  two  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  strikers  at  the  Wesleyan  Club.  But  as  both  of  them 
cared  more  for  ideas  than  for  practical  politics,  they  were 
not  much  edified.  The  workers'  hard,  matter-of-fact 
way  of  putting  their  claims,  their  paltry  aims,  their 
utterly  material  views,  struck  them  both  with  a  painful 
surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active  individualism 
of  all  members  of  the  club,  the  ease  with  which  they 
spoke  in  public,  and  the  way  in  which  they  kept  to  the 
point,  and  avoided  talking  for  effect,  were  all  admirable. 
There  were  fathers,  brothers  and  sweethearts  in  the 
hall,  but  the  hate  of  man  broke  out  in  the  debate. 
Indeed,  the  men  designers  had  kept  aloof;  they  were 
jealous,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  do  away  with  the 
women's  competition  at  a  stroke,  they  offered  to  work 
as  before  at  the  same  rate.  And,  after  this  move  of 
theirs,  the  strike  had  partly  collapsed. 

The  four  days  of  the  strike  gave  the  lovers  a  holiday, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  spent  in  the  studio.  Georg 
was  finishing  the  first  panel  of  his  triptych,  the  joy  of 
creation  now  grown  easy  and  delightful  with  love  to  in- 
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spire  it.  Was  not  the  legendary  Aino  his  L^a  ?  To 
look  at  her,  to  record  her  features  and  her  smile  on  canvas, 
what  was  this  but  a  long  caress  hallowed  by  Art  ?  And 
to  L^a  that  caress  was  something  exquisitely  sweet ;  the 
long  sittings  never  tired  her. 

At  other  hours  Georg  would  give  her  lessons.  The 
pretty  hand,  so  delicate  and  deft  at  its  work,  was  being 
taught  to  draw  the  human  face.  But  Lea's  incom- 
parable gift  was  for  imaginative,  decorative  design.  She 
strayed  away  in  the  direction  of  dreams,  of  unex- 
pected effects ;  harmonies  of  style  and  fairy  flowers 
and  palaces  grew  for  her  out  of  natural  forms  ;  yet,  wild 
as  these  fancies  were,  they  were  restrained  by  a  well- 
formed  taste. 

Sometimes,  when  tired  of  work,  they  would  sit  side 
by  side  on  the  low  divan  at  the  end  of  the  studio, 
Georg's  head  propped  on  L^a's  shoulder.  At  such 
times  they  would  not  talk — they  gazed  into  each  other's 
faces.  Their  eyes  sought  to  reach  the  soul  that  lay  in 
the  depths  within.  Their  hands  were  clasped  like  the 
hands  of  lovers ;  the  girl's  lips  would  sometimes  hover 
over  his  eyes  and  hair ;  yet  no  obscure,  importunate 
instinct  arose  within  them  to  demand  something  more 
than  the  kiss  of  brother  and  sister.  They  did  nothing 
that  they  would  not  have  done  if  others  had  been  pre- 
sent. They  were  chaste  without  constraint,  wishing  for 
nothing  more  than  they  already  possessed  of  each  other, 
realising  indeed  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  mystic  union, 
disdainful  or  unconscious  of  the  law  of  the  senses. 

While  the  strike  lasted  at  the  factory,  they  were  as 
free,  for  that  matter,  as  if  they  had  been  husband  and 
wife.  Tinka  they  only  saw  at  meals,  but  she  was  so 
absorbed  in  her  book  (now  nearly   finished)   that  she 
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neither  talked  nor  lived  outside  her  work.  On  the  last 
evening  after  those  days  of  bliss,  just  as  the  two  sisters 
were  going  downstairs  to  their  room,  L^a  fled  to  Georg's 
arms  and  hid  her  face  against  him. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  sobbed,  "  our  dear  holiday  is 
done.     Did  you  enjoy  these  days,  dear  Georg  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Georg  said  gravely,  "  for  these  four  days  you 
have  been  my  wife,  really  my  wife." 

It  so  happened  that  Tinka's  meditative  eyes  fell  on 
Frederique  at  that  moment.  She  saw  the  girl's  eyes 
fixed  in  a  stare,  her  mouth  was  quivering,  her  whole 
face  convulsed  with  pain.  Tinka  was  on  the  point  of 
crying  "  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  " 

She  said  nothing.  But  when  she  drew  Frederique  to 
her  for  a  good-night  kiss,  she  felt  the  beating  of  a  great 
sorrow-stricken  heart.  Why  Frederique  was  suffering 
she  did  not  know,  but  she  was  sure  that  she  was 
unhappy. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  the  workwomen  received  the 
same  wages  as  before,  with  an  extra  Wednesday  half- 
holiday.  The  British  working-classes  love  holidays  of 
all  things,  and  Lea  and  Georg  were  glad  of  the  new 
arrangement.  Now  they  were  to  have  two  half-days 
in  the  week  together,  they  measured  the  stages  of  their 
life  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  and  again  to  Wednes- 
day. Some  of  these  afternoons  were  to  stand  out  after- 
wards in  their  memory  with  that  hour  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  one  in  particular  fell  on  a  day  at  the 
beginning  of  June. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  bright  with  an  inexplicable 
something  in  the  colour  of  the  light  and  the  scent  of 
the  air  that  acts  as  a  cordial,  drawing  from  rich  and 
poor  artist  and  Philistine  alike,  the  artless  cry — "  How 
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good  it  is  to  be  alive  ! "  The  sun  shone  from  a  sky 
half-covered  with  fair-weather  clouds,  light  films  that 
cast  no  shadow  but  softened  the  light ;  a  soft,  fitful 
summer  wind  came  in  puffs  that  fluttered  over  nostril 
and  cheek.  A  craving  to  be  out  and  away  from  the 
city  vibrated  through  that  appeal  of  the  light  and  air  ; 
a  longing  for  the  thick-growing  trees  and  damp  paths 
among  the  fields  where  cattle  are  browzing,  for  the  roof 
on  the  low  hill-side,  the  lonely  road  through  the  depths 
of  park  land,  the  happy  country  home,  among  the  flowers, 
almost  hidden  away  under  the  chestnut  trees  and  groups 
of  cedars. 

L6a  and  Georg  took  the  first  train  that  came  in  at 
Victoria.  They  got  out  at  South  Croydon  and  walked 
straight  away  from  the  station,  with  light,  firm  footsteps, 
quickening  the  pace  into  a  scamper  now  and  again. 
Then  they  began  to  leave  the  big  suburban  town  behind. 
They  had  reached  the  outskirt  of  villa  residences,  among 
their  trim  little  gardens,  and  steep,  close-shaven,  grassy 
banks  each  with  its  name  on  its  front  gate — "  East- 
bourne," "Wellington  House," "Waverley,"  "Glenchurch." 
The  whole  familiar  vocabulary  of  English  homes  was 
displayed  on  scrupulously  polished  brass-plates  or  well- 
washed  sheets  of  enamel. 

They  were  clear  at  last  of  the  suburb.  There  lay  the 
high  road,  unrolling  its  carpet  of  dust  between  the  great 
estates  on  either  hand.  Behind  the  handsome  monu- 
mental gateways  lay  lawns  marked  out  in  white  squares, 
and  groups  of  venerable  oak  trees.  Further  yet,  the 
landscape  opened  out  to  right  and  left  among  the  green 
meadows  of  that  great  tree-shaded  garden  known  as 
Surrey. 

The  joy  of  freedom,  of  love,  of  active  movement  set 
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nerves  and  muscles  vibrating  in  harmony.  Time  was 
forgotten,  they  walked  on  and  on.  They  were  husband 
and  wife  for  the  present.  "  My  husband,"  "  my  wife," 
rose  continually  to  their  lips,  and  each  time  the  sweetness 
of  the  words  upon  the  tongue  was  like  the  savour  of 
fruit. 

"  Dear  husband,  look  at  that  swarm  of  little  creatures 
under  the  apple  boughs.  They  look  like  a  cloud  hang- 
ing about  the  tree." 

"  Those  are  gnats.  They  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
The  sun  is  warm  and  bright,  so  they  imagine  that 
summer  has  come.  The  damp  and  cold  to-night  will 
cut  them  off  in  the  middle  of  their  fun." 

"  Poor  insects  !  " 

"  Don't  go  too  near  them,  darling  wife,  or  you  will 
get  bitten.     Those  creatures  can  sting." 

Spring  had  made  boy  and  girl  of  them  again.  In  the 
joy  of  their  hearts  they  behaved  like  children,  doing 
unaccountable  things  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  got  lost 
and  tried  to  find  their  way  back  again,  and  would  not 
ask  help  of  a  curate  they  met,  because  L^a  said  that 
"  he  looked  hostile."  Just  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
they  came  on  a  village  at  a  comer  of  the  road,  a  quiet 
country  village  untroubled  by  the  bustle  of  manufacture, 
unsoiled  by  the  smoke  of  tall  chimneys. 

A  row  of  very  English-looking  houses  lined  the 
village  street — little  old-fashioned  shop-fronts  with  bow 
windows  stood  ranged  peacefully  on  either  side.  The 
faces  behind  the  window  panes  were  all  old,  old  it 
seemed  as  the  houses  themselves,  old  as  old  England. 

Lea  confessed  to  hopes  of  shelter  and  a  chair  to  rest 
upon  ;  Georg  announced  that  he  was  hungry.  They  soon 
found  the  best  inn  of  the  place,  the  Rutland  Arms,  a 
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highly  respectable  hostel  with  its  shield-shaped  signboard, 
yellow-washed  front  and  row  of  shutterless  windows, 
each  one  duly  draped  with  Nottingham  lace  curtain  and 
printed  calico  blinds. 

A  damsel  in  the  brightly-polished  bar  at  the  back  of 
the  hall,  took  their  order  for  afternoon  tea  and  rang  for 
a  maid,  who  shortly  appeared  in  a  black  gown,  white 
cap  and  collar,  and  showed  them  into  a  front  parlour. 
The  walls  vvere  adorned  with  scenes  and  parables  from 
the  Bible,  and  various  texts  of  Scripture — "  Woe  unto 
them  that  devise  iniquity  and  work  evil." — "  Have  faith 
in  God." — "  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  and  the  like.  Lea 
and  Georg  amused  themselves  till  tea  was  ready  with 
reading  the  pious  exhortations  and  admiring  the  valuable 
old  prints,  a  common  feature  in  country  inns  bearing 
witness  to  British  conservative  feeling. 

There  were  portraits  besides  of  various  great  persons 
— King  George  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; 
there  was  a  framed  diploma  setting  forth  that  one 
Roberts — the  name  of  the  landlord — had  taken  a 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1843.  Even  in  this  out  of  the 
world  corner  of  an  English  countryside,  was  proof  of  that 
force  of  tradition  which  impresses  a  stranger  so  much. 

The  maid  had  laid  the  cloth  on  the  square  parlour 
table.  Butter,  preserves,  and  cake,  and  a  plate  of  queer 
little  biscuits  flavoured  with  ginger  and  mint,  played  at 
hide-and-seek  in  the  corners.  Lea  and  Georg  sat  nib- 
bling morsels  before  the  empty  tea-cups.  They  knew 
it  was  useless  to  hurry  the  servant  ;  all  would  come  in 
good  time,  slowly  but  surely.  Tea  came  at  last  in  a 
tall  metal  teapot  with  ornamental  knobs,  flanked  by  hot- 
water  jug,  milk  jug,  and  slop-basin.  The  maid  solemnly 
inquired  "if  the  lady  and  gentleman  wanted  anything 
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else."  "  No,"  said  Georg,  "  we  have  all  we  want,"  and 
she  went. 

The  light  seemed  to  grow  brighter  towards  sunset 
time.  The  clouds  grew  more  ethereal,  the  orange  glow  that 
poured  in  through  the  small  square  window-panes  gleamed 
back  from  the  picture  frames  on  the  walls.  The  sash 
was  raised,  the  summer  wind  came  wandering  in  to 
flutter  the  tablecloth  and  whisper  in  L^a's  hair. 

Here  in  this  ancient  English  home  where  they,  the 
chance-comers,  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  luminous 
fragrant  air,  with  their  frugal  meal  of  cakes  and  tea 
before  them,  the  sense  of  the  old-fashioned  comfort  of 
ix,  all  at  first  filled  Lea's  mind.  Then  imperceptibly 
a  vague  melancholy  crept  across  her  happy  mood,  it  was 
as  if,  even  amid  her  enjoyment,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  bliss  that  she  had  never  known. 

"  Georg,"  she  began,  "  shall  we  have  a  home  of  our 
own  some  day,  and  be  all  by  ourselves  ? " 

Georg  smiled  back  at  her.    "  How  about  Frederique  ?  " 

Lea  had  no  answer  to  give  him.  How  was  it  that 
at  that  moment,  at  the  table  of  an  inn  parlour,  there 
came  to  her  a  poignant  sense  of  a  contradiction  in  her 
life  ?  Why  had  she  that  furtive  conviction  that  trouble 
was  coming  upon  her,  that  a  catastrophe  lay  ahead 
unless  she  made  her  choice  quickly  between  the  two 
poles  of  her  nature,  Georg  and  Frederique  ? 

She  took  refuge  on  her  comrade's  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Georg,  take  care,"  she  said.  "  There  is  trouble 
in  store  for  us  both  if  we  do  not  mind." 

"  Why,  dear  ?     What  are  you  afraid  of? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  afraid.  What  will  become 
of  us,  Georg  ?  .  .  .  I  want  to  be  with  you  always." 

Her  anxious  tone  amazed  Georg.      He  had  no  fears  ; 
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and  so  he  told  her,  soothing  her  as  though  she  were  a 
child.  With  untroubled  senses  he  could  fit  himself 
remarkably  well  into  such  a  life  as  they  were  leading 
in  the  delightful  present — a  life  among  women,  Lea  the 
dearest  still  of  all  women,  as  his  bride,  by  the  mystic 
betrothal ;  but  beside  her  radiant  beauty  he  wanted 
Tinka's  infectious  mirth  and  Frederique  with  her  grave 
smile  in  the  background  of  daily  happiness. 

He  told  Lea  so  now,  stroking  her  cheek  and  hair  with 
the  light  touch  of  his  fingers.  The  dream  of  this 
phalanstery  of  friends  transported  into  southern  lands 
stood  out  clearly  before  them  both.  She  gave  way ; 
she  let  him  soothe  her,  and  the  dim  desire  of  a  more 
poignant,  more  definite  bliss  that  set  her  heart  on  fire 
but  a  moment  ago,  died  down  within  her. 

When  tea  was  over  they  began  to  think  of  their 
return  journey.  In  a  local  time-table  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  they  found  a  train  that  would  bring  them  back 
to  London  by  seven  o'clock,  and  L6a  had  risen  to  ring 
for  the  maid,  when  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

Georg  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  wife  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Something  hurts  me,  it  is  like  the 
prick  of  a  needle,  just  here." 

She  had  dropped  down  into  her  chair,  and  sat  with 
her  hand  a  little  below  her  right  knee. 

"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it,"  said  Georg.  He  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  waiting  for  her  to  lift  her  dress, 
but  she  did  not  move.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  face. 
Again  she  felt  that  agony  of  shame,  and  with  it  came 
another  feeling  that  Georg's  simple  brotherliness  often 
aroused  in  her,  she  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  feeling 
shame. 
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"  You  would  rather  I  didn't  ?  "  queried  he.  "  How 
English  you  have  grown  in  this  short  time  in  England. 
AH  right,  I  will  ring  for  the  maid  and  she  can  look 
after  you." 

"  No,"  Lea  answered  shortly,  vexed  with  herself. 
"  "Wait !  "  She  forced  herself  to  pull  her  skirt  over  the 
knee,  unclasped  the  garter,  and  turned  the  stocking 
back.  She  had  to  turn  a  little  so  that  Georg  could  see 
a  rose-red  spot  on  the  white  satin  skin.  Some  insect 
had  stung  her. 

"  That  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  pronounced 
Georg.  "  Still  we  may  as  well  ask  the  people  here  for 
some  ammonia  or  a  little  spirit  of  camphor." 

'•  Bah  !  it  is  not  worth  while.  A  mosquito  bite  is 
nothing.  The  pain  is  going  off  already.  It  hurt  me 
so  much  at  first  that  I  thought  I  had  pricked  myself." 

Georg  was  still  kneeling  on  the  floor  at  her  side. 
Her  skirts  had  dropped  modestly  to  her  ankles,  nothing 
was  visible  beneath  them  but  the  dusty  tips  of  her 
walking  shoes.  Twilight  was  settling  down  in  the  room. 
The  orange  glow  had  faded  from  the  picture  frames. 

"  L^a,  how  beautiful  you  look,"  he  murmured.  "What 
you  are,  no  artist  can  even  dream." 

She  made  no  answer.  A  secret  trouble  stirred  within 
her,  yet  she  felt  that  it  was  sweet.  By  some  mysterious 
communication  of  thought,  she  knew  that  Georg  was 
thinking  of  the  legendary  Aino,  the  naked  nymph  by 
the  seashore. 

The  journey  back  to  London  was  made  without  a 
word  being  spoken — a  tender  silence  lay  between  them. 
The  pain  of  the  mosquito  bite  had  gone  off.  They 
reached  Apple  Tree  Yard  just  in  time  for  supper. 
Tinka  had  done  a  good  day's  work ;  she  was  in  spirits, 
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and  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  Frederique  gave  them 
the  history  of  her  laborious  afternoon,  and  quoted  some 
of  the  students'  answers.  The  betrothed  pair  had  the 
history  of  their  walk  to  tell.  But  neither  of  them  said 
anything  about  the  mosquito  bite,  or  that  moment  when 
L^a  wished  that  she  and  Georg  could  live  by  themselves 
for  ever.  And  Fr^d^rique's  grave  eyes  fixed  upon  them 
were  sounding  the  depths  of  their  souls. 


CHAPTER  VI 

That  walk  in  Surrey  marked  an  epoch  for  Lea  and 
Georg.  From  that  day  they  drew  still  more  happiness 
from  their  love,  but  the  old  innocent  cordiality,  the 
glow  and  freedom  of  youth,  was  gone.  They  talked  less 
than  before,  though  if  their  lips  were  silent  they  felt 
that  their  thoughts  were  in  common.  Nor  did  they 
seek  a  refuge  in  each  other  as  heretofore.  They  were 
less  brother  and  sister,  less,  as  it  seemed,  of  lovers. 
L^a  in  particular  was  living  with  a  strange  fervour  that 
neither  work  nor  sleep  relaxed.  She  herself,  in  her 
perfect  purity,  suspected  neither  the  nature  nor  the 
cause  of  that  languor,  half  bliss,  half  pain,  which 
stimulated  her  imagination,  making  her  nervous, 
dreamy,  sleepless,  overstrung,  more  tender  than  ever 
to  Frederique.      In  a  word,  she  was  not  herself. 

She  was  working  harder  than  usual.  She  threw 
herself  into  the  Cause,  writing  letters  full  of  impassioned 
feminism  to  Pimitz.  She  was  ready  to  persuade  her- 
self that  Georg  might  be  associated  with  all  the  dis- 
interested plans  that  Frederique  was  making.  And 
Frederique,  watching  these  developments,  knew  that 
noble  fever,  because  it  was  something  that  she  herself 
had  come  through  ;  it  was  the  same  fever  of  doing  good 
that  had  been  roused  in  her  on  first  meeting  the  apostle. 
She  wondered — "  Can  it  be  that  a  man  has  the  same 
influence  over  Lea  that  Pimitz,  saint  as  she  is,  had  on 
me  ? "      For   Fr^d^rique    man's    influence    had    so    far 
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meant  something  evil,  debasing,  stunting  the  growth  ;  at 
any  rate,  something  quite  different  from  the  inspiration 
of  a  Pirnitz, 

"  Still,  Georg  is  as  different  from  other  men  as  Pirnitz 
is  from  all  other  women." 

With  a  poignant  admiration  she  thought  of  him,  how 
splendid  he  was  and  how  serene.  So  might  some  young 
sage  have  come  from  the  North  to  teach  the  Southern 
Athens  the  secrets  of  serenity. 

A  change  was  certainly  working  in  L^a.  Her  mind 
was  opening  to  ideas  whose  very  existence  she  had 
never  suspected  till  now.  With  a  thrill  of  pride  she 
felt  that  she  understood  the  sexless  simplicity  of  a 
Tinka,  a  Georg,  a  Hilda.  Such  sex  instinct  as  was 
bound  up  in  her  by  heredity  was  being  modified  and 
refined.  She  saw,  by  glimpses,  a  height  not  w^holly 
attained  as  yet  of  complete  detachment  from  the  flesh, 
when  the  body  should  count  as  nothing,  not  even  as  a 
matter  of  scandal.  Some  day  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
sit  untroubled  as  the  model  of  the  Aino  of  the  legend, 
to  give  her  beauty  unveiled  to  the  draughtsman's  pencil 
with  the  unconsciousness  of  childhood. 

Those  were  delightful  days.  Hostile  passions 
slumbered  ;  kindly  Fate,  and  the  light-heartedness 
that  comes  with  hard  work,  combined  to  make  one 
family  of  the  friends  in  Apple  Tree  Yard.  Noble  aims 
drew  them  together.  They  all  liked  each  other ;  not 
one  of  them  was  capable  of  a  base  thought.  Tinka's 
spirits  rose  as  her  book  drew  to  an  end,  and  her  delight 
in  intellectual  effort  was  softened  by  her  childlike 
charm.  Fred^rique  was  radiant  with  victory ;  she  had 
mastered  herself  Edith's  soul  burned  within  her  with 
a  charity  that  transformed   her  homely  face ;  and  for 
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Georg  and  L^a,  the  mystic  glory  of  their  love  seemed 
to  shed  around  them  a  serene  light  as  of  human 
affection  grown  divine — the  "  free  grace  "  of  apostles  of 
feminism. 

Here,  indeed,  in  this  crowded  corner  of  London,  a 
complete  cell  of  the  society  of  the  future  already  showed 
healthy  organic  growth. 

And  so  across  a  stormless  sea,  the  fair  vessel  flower- 
garlanded,  resonant  with  song,  had  set  sail  for  that 
future  City  where  all  humanity,  masculine  and  feminine, 
shall  live  in  perfect  accord  of  equality.  When  lo  !  a 
little  thing,  a  small  event  of  the  inner  history  of  life, 
arose  like  the  point  of  a  reef  in  their  course,  and  the 
mystic  vessel  was  shattered  in  pieces,  and  all  the  ship- 
mates of  that  heroic  voyage  were  suddenly  dispersed. 

It  was  the  last  June  Sunday  but  one.  Georg  and 
L6a  were  to  carry  out  a  plan  made  so  long  ago  in  dull 
winter  days — they  were  going  to  spend  a  day  at  Rich- 
mond —  Richmond,  that  pearl  of  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Georg  had  waited  and 
waited,  to  be  quite  sure  of  a  cloudless  day,  and  it 
was  in  the  glorious  weather  of  an  English  early  summer, 
before  the  warmth  turns  to  heavy  heat,  and  the  brilliant 
light  to  a  dazzling  glare,  that  they  set  out  together  as 
usual. 

They  were  alone.  Tinka  kept  indoors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  Fr6d6rique  always  found  some  excuse  for 
staying  behind  whenever  Georg  was  of  the  party. 

Away  they  started,  gay  with  sunlight,  feeling  like 
two  children  with  a  long-promised  treat  before  them. 

Georg  had  taken  two  box-seats  beforehand  ;  and  at 
Charing  Cross  they  climbed  to  their  high  perch  on  the 
char-cL-hancs.     The  other  seats  were  nearly  filled  already 
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with  British  excursionists,  not  Londoners  it  was  plain, 
for  they  fretted  and  fidgeted  over  the  delays  at  the 
start.  All  along  Piccadilly  the  four-in-hand  crept  along 
close  to  the  kerb-stone,  while  the  driver  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  fares.  "  Hampton  Court,  sir  !  Hampton 
Court  ?  Kew,  Richmond,  Hampton  Court !  "  he  bawled, 
ready  to  pull  up  at  the  smallest  sign,  while  a  loafer  with 
a  crutch,  clamorous  for  halfpence,  kept  pace  with  them 
untiringly. 

The  pair  of  lovers  in  front  made  a  pretty,  tender 
picture,  a  living  advertisement  for  the  four-in-hand — 
Georg  in  his  felt  hat  and  grey  overcoat,  with  a  carnation 
at  the  buttonhole  ;  L6a  in  half-mourning,  relieved  with 
a  little  white  tulle  and  ribbon,  her  chestnut  hair  gleam- 
ing like  burnished  gold  under  her  little  black  and  white 
straw  bonnet. 

As  for  the  driver,  his  majestic  form  enveloped  by  a 
capacious  box-coat  with  a  rosebud  in  the  buttonhole, 
his  legs  encased  in  a  tartan  rug,  and  his  hands  adorned 
by  tanned  gloves  that  might  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
same  piece  of  skin  as  his  rough,  red  countenance,  he 
only  checked  his  appeals  to  the  public  to  say  a  word  to 
his  horses. 

"  Go  on,  Jubi  !  hip  !  old  fellow  !     Toby  !  Rascal  !  " 

Not  till  they  had  fairly  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner 
did  the  horses  break  into  a  trot. 

On  they  went  past  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park,  past 
Kensington  Gardens.  Little  by  little  the  cells  of  that 
vast  granite-built  honeycomb  called  London,  began  to 
dwindle.  Houses  grew  lower  and  simpler  ;  people  were 
quietly  and  cheerfully  setting  out  into  the  country, 
walking  along  the  pavements,  disappearing  into  the 
abysmal  depths  of  the  District  Railway  stations,  jogging 
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along  the  road  in  low  chaises  behind  a  pony  (always 
with  a  white  star  on  its  forehead),  or  again  others  came 
spinning  past  on  bicycles,  tall  muscular  men  in  jerseys 
and  knicker-bockers  ;  women  with  flying  skirts  sitting 
up,  fearless,  erect,  sure  of  themselves,  and  yet  somehow, 
after  all,  with  a  rather  comical  effect. 

Still,  London  to  right  and  left,  and  scarcely  a  break 
as  yet  in  the  line  of  houses.  But  these  had  grown  small 
by  now,  and  looked  more  like  flimsy  toys.  The  city, 
spreading  westward,  was  pouring  over  the  old  suburbs 
towards  freer  country  air,  after  the  wont  of  all  ancient 
cities  that  have  not  done  with  growing.  The  places 
might  be  called  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick  ; 
but  they  had  not  left  London  behind  them  yet.  L^a 
sat  watching  the  flying  landscape  of  green  gardens  and 
little  houses  with  a  smile  on  her  face ;  she  was  silently 
drinking  in  the  view,  the  air,  the  sunlight. 

At  Kew,  the  Thames  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
The  coach  made  a  long  stop  at  the  bridge  ;  there  was 
an  empty  place  on  the  first  bench,  and  the  difficulty 
was  to  fill  it.  "  Hampton  Court,  sir  !  Richmond  ! 
Hampton  Court  ! "  resounded  for  some  minutes,  but 
none  of  the  crowd  about  the  steps  of  the  coach  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  by  it. 

Across  the  river,  a  little  puffing  steamer  was  un- 
loading its  swarm  of  passengers  upon  a  crazy-looking 
jetty. 

The  coach  started  off  again.  At  Richmond  they 
crossed  the  river  for  the  second  time,  bowled  along  the 
broad  shady  roads  about  Twickenham,  and  at  last  turned 
into  Bushey  Park,  with  its  triple  row  of  chestnut  trees 
that  stretches  a  long  mile  from  Hampton  Court  to 
Teddington,     The  giant  colonnades  of  chestnuts  were 
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in  full  bloom.  Troops  of  deer  were  browsing  over  the 
grass  among  the  fairy-like  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  that  dappled  the  tree  trunks. 

At  the  gates  of  the  French  Garden  at  Hampton 
Court,  Georg  and  L^a  got  out  and  made  the  round  of 
the  palace  at  once  like  conscientious  sightseers.  When 
they  had  seen  and  discussed  the  Mantegnas  to  heart's 
content,  a  sudden  longing  for  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
came  upon  them,  and  they  went  back  through  the 
garden,  with  its  wealth  of  spring  flowers,  and  so  to 
Kingston  village,  where  a  cup  of  tea  revived  them. 
At  last,  through  the  woodland  they  came  to  Richmond 
Park. 

And  so,  all  through  the  afternoon,  they  walked 
together,  talking  like  old  friends.  With  tranquil  nerves, 
and  senses  kept  in  balance,  they  could  give  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  companionship.  By  the 
time  they  reached  Richmond  Bridge  it  was  five  o'clock. 
They  stood  there  for  a  little  watching  the  swift  rowing 
boats  on  the  river,  and  then  it  was  that  Lea  confessed 
to  feeling  a  little  tired. 

"  And  a  little  excited,  too,"  she  said ,  "  All  this  sun 
and  green  country  has  gone  to  my  head.  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  go  to  sleep,  so  we  must  not  stand  still." 

They  climbed  the  long  steep  street  to  the  terraces 
laid  out  by  the  town  as  a  public  garden,  with  the  great 
hotel  at  the  further  end  of  it.  People  were  coming  up  in 
crowds  already,  for  Richmond  is  the  Londoner's  regular 
Sunday  pilgrimage.  Georg  asking  for  a  room  where 
"  the  lady "  could  rest  until  dinner,  they  were  shown 
with  no  very  good  grace  into  a  tiny  place,  with  no  view 
from  the  window.  A  scent  of  hot  deal  planks  filled  the 
air.      The  furniture  consisted  of  a  sofa,  a  bed,  a  toilet 
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table,  and  a  single  arm-chair.  On  the  chimney-piece 
lay  a  Methodist  tract  entitled  The  Price  of  a  Day's 
Pleasuring. 

"  I  will  leave  you  here,  dear,"  said  Georg.  "  I  will 
go  and  have  a  bit  of  a  wash  myself  downstairs  and  order 
dinner  for  half-past  six.  I  will  come  back  for  you  in 
half-an-hour's  time,  unless  you  come  down  before." 

The  half-hour  slipped  by,  and  L^  did  not  come 
down.  Georg  went  up  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer.  Georg  felt  uneasy,  and  looked  in.  The 
first  glance  reassured  him.  Lea  was  lying  on  the  sofa. 
She  had  taken  up  the  tract  to  pass  the  time  till 
Georg  should  come,  but  weariness,  combined  with  the 
deadly  dulness  of  her  author,  had  been  too  much  for 
her.  Lea  had  fallen  asleep.  She  lay  on  the  couch 
like  some  saint  in  a  shrine,  a  figure  tall,  slender  and 
maidenly,  poised  a  little  to  one  side,  one  arm  falling 
across  her  body,  while  the  other  hung  over  the  edge  of 
the  sofa.  The  Price  of  a  Bay's  Pleasuring  had 
dropped  from  her  listless  hand. 

Her  eyes  unclosed  for  a  moment  when  Georg  came 
in.  Then  she  smiled,  a  pretty,  languid  smile,  tried  to 
wave  her  hand,  and  fell  asleep  again.  Georg  took  the 
arm-chair  by  her  side  and  sat  gazing  at  her. 

He  had  felt  a  quick  thrill  of  fear  when  he  knocked  at 
the  door  and  heard  no  answer.  And  now,  though  the 
fear  was  allayed,  his  heart  was  still  surging.  On  him  too 
fell  something  of  the  languor  of  the  first  warm  day 
spent  out-of-doors. 

Lea  slept.  How  quiet  and  lovely  she  looked,  the 
lines  of  her  graceful  body  traced  out  by  the  clinging 
weight  of  her  dress.  Nothing  troubles  a  lover  so  much 
as  the  slumber  of  his  love.    There  is  something  touching 
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in  sleep,  it  is  unconscious,  defenceless.  It  shows  us  the 
limit-line  of  human  personality.  To  watch  someone 
asleep  is  to  look  on  at  the  struggle  between  thought 
and  death,  between  consciousness  and  irresponsibility. 

"  My  darling ! "  he  said  to  himself.  Then  as  he 
thought  of  her,  of  the  brave  girl  meant  to  reign  by  her 
beauty,  bearing  her  self-imposed  burden  of  daily  toil 
like  any  of  the  rough  folk  at  the  factory,  a  great, 
almost  painful  longing  came  over  him  to  protect  her,  to 
hold  her  close  to  his  heart.  And  with  that  longing 
came  beginnings  of  new  thoughts,  and  first  stirrings  of 
the  senses — which  came  to  nothing.  He  felt  as  if  his 
moral  stature  were  growing,  as  it  were,  within  him,  just 
as  a  boy  is  conscious  of  the  growth  of  his  limbs.  Then 
there  followed  a  sense  of  heavy  prostration,  a  feeling 
that  he  was  lost  in  the  great  world  ;  that  he  had 
somehow  missed  the  path  of  life.  He  was  afraid  of  his 
own  loneliness. 

He  brought  the  chair  nearer  to  L6a's  sofa,  and  took 
the  hand  that  hung  over  the  edge.  It  quivered  a  little 
as  he  touched  it.  He  bent  over  the  sleeping  face  of  his 
betrothed,  and  felt  her  breath  upon  him.  There  was  a 
little  space  left  on  the  sofa  cushion ;  he  laid  his  head 
beside  hers.  Then  there  came  to  him  a  strange 
passionate  desire.  If  he  could  but  join  her  in  her 
slumber,  blend  his  dream  with  her  dream.  He  closed 
his  eyes  ;  the  girl's  breath,  the  scent  of  her  hair  was 
about  him.      He  tried  to  sleep.     He  slept. 

When  he  awoke  from  that  refreshing  slumber  the 
light  had  changed  in  the  little  room.  It  was  the  light 
of  late  afternoon,  with  a  redder  tinge  in  it.  Lea  was 
sitting  up  on  the  sofa  smiling  on  him  with  the  smile  of 
his  dreams.      He  held  out  his  arms. 
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"  Oh  !  I  love  you.  Never  have  I  loved  you  as  I 
love  you  to-day  I  Never  have  T  been  so  happy  as  just 
now,  in  sleep,  so  near  to  you." 

'•'  I  am  happy  too,"  she  said,  and  for  a  while  they  sat 
cheek  against  cheek.  They  were  hardly  awake,  their 
arms  lay  about  each  other  in  a  languid  clasp.  But 
with  the  dawn  of  clearer  perceptions  they  gradually  fell 
apart,  and  rose  to  their  feet,  and  began  to  smooth  out 
the  crumpled  folds  made  by  sleep  in  their  dress.  Each 
avoided  the  other's  eyes.  Again  L4a  felt  that  shame- 
fast  sensation  that  came  over  her  at  times  in  Georg's 
presence.  And  for  the  first  time  Georg  understood — 
it  was  the  primitive  shame  of  the  eternal  Adam  and 
Eve. 

"  Will  you  go  downstairs  ?  Shall  we  go  ?"  he  asked. 
"  It  is  already  half-past  six." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lea,  "  let  us  go  down." 

The  feeling  of  embarrassment  wore  off  among  the 
throng  of  diners  that  passed  to  and  fro,  blocking  the 
way  in  the  halls  and  passages.  A  table  had  been 
reserved  for  them  at  a  big  window  above  a  terrace  in 
the  French  style,  with  a  wide  view  over  Richmond  Park 
and  the  Thames  valley  towards  Surbiton. 

The  sun  was  setting,  not  in  a  blinding  glory,  but  in 
a  glow  that  changed  colour  as  it  absorbed  the  tiny 
cloudlets  that  gradually  rose  like  a  translucent  golden 
mist  out  of  the  western  sky. 

There  were  only  some  ten  tables  altogether  in  the 
restaurant.  The  two  at  the  end  were  occupied  by  a 
party  of  French  people — you  could  pick  them  out  at 
once  by  their  quick  gestures  and  the  piquant  dresses 
of  the  women — but  the  rest  of  the  diners  were  either 
solemn  British  couples  or  solitary  gentlemen  of  unim- 
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peachable  correctness.  On  every  table  the  silvery 
capsule  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  gleamed  from  the 
metal  wine-cooler. 

An  Englishman  and  his  wife  were  their  nearest 
neighbours;  the  man — tall,  well-set-up  and  well-dressed, 
with  the  impersonal  taste  that  stamps  the  Londoner ; 
and  his  wife — a  fair-haired  woman,  badly  dressed  in 
expensive  materials,  insipid-looking  and  commonplace. 
A  German  governess  was  with  them,  so  was  their  child, 
a  charming  little  eight -year -old  maiden,  in  a  Kate 
Greenaway  costume. 

Suddenly  the  little  one  became  interested  in  Lea. 
She  turned  round  on  her  chair  to  get  a  better  view,  in 
spite  of  a  low- voiced  remonstrance  from  the  governess, 
and  cries  of  "  Oh,  Mary,  how  rude  of  you  ! "  from  both 
parents. 

Georg  and  Lea  sat  looking  out  over  the  view. 
There  lay  the  plain  covered  with  noble  trees,  an  end- 
less stretch  of  park  with  the  Thames  flowing  through 
it.  The  sunset  was  pouring  a  golden  dust  over  the 
western  sky;  the  river  looked  like  molten  silver,  dotted 
over  with  tiny  boats.  There  is  a  peculiar  something  in 
English  air  that  brings  an  opalescent  blue  gloom,  like 
the  smoke  of  Eastern  tobacco,  not  only  over  the  distance, 
but  even  into  the  shadows  among  the  nearest  trees. 
L6a's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  horizon ;  she  scarcely 
touched  the  food ;  there  was  fever  in  her  eyes  and  on 
her  cheeks. 

"  Why  !  are  you  not  hungry,  dearest  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  bit  hungry ;  but  I  am  enjoying  it  here." 
Then,  suddenly  a  shade  of  sadness  came  over  her.  "  How 
short  these  Sundays  are,  Georg !  I  could  not  bear  to 
live  through  many  days  away  from  you,  now." 
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The  girl's  capricious  appetite  revived  with  the  fruit 
and  ices  at  dessert.  She  drank  a  few  drops  of  cham- 
pagne, and  her  spirits  rose  again.  By  this  time  the 
pretty  child  had  left  her  chair,  and  in  open  disobedience 
to  the  behests  of  parents  and  German  governess  was 
prowling  unabashed  about  the  strangers.  Georg  and 
Lea  were  amused  by  her  tactics.  At  last  she  made  up 
her  mind  and  came  up  close  to  Lea. 

"  You  don't  speak  English  ? "  she  queried  anxiously  ; 
but  when  Lea  answered  her  in  English  a  friendship 
sprang  up  in  a  moment.  Mary  wanted  to  know  Lea's 
nationality.  She  informed  them  that  she  had  once 
been  in  Paris  "  when  she  was  a  child."  She  thought 
Lea  very  pretty  ("Did  Lea  think  her  pretty,  too  ? "); 
inquired  what  they  had  been  having  for  dinner,  and 
said  that  her  own  dinner  had  not  been  nice,  because  she 
did  not  like  meat.  Then  she  held  up  her  mouth  for 
a  kiss,  and  went  back  to  her  father  and  mother,  who 
maintained  their  unfaltering  demeanour.  They  would 
not  aggravate  Mary's  improper  behaviour  by  talking  to 
people  to  whom  they  had  not  been  introduced. 

Georg  and  Lea  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  terrace. 

No  more  golden  dust ;  no  more  blue  gloom  in  the 
stately  landscape  of  Richmond  Park.  A  greyish  mist 
was  rising  up  out  of  vague  depths  below  and  slowly 
blotting  out  the  view.  The  sun  had  sunk  half-way 
below  the  horizon.  Dimly  they  could  perceive  the 
Thames  and  its  wooden  banks,  while  here  and  there 
a  little  church  spire  pricked  up  against  a  still  cloudless 
heaven. 

Night  fell ;  lights  shone  out  like  flowers — some  were 
stationary  points,  others  moved  slowly  along  the  water, 
now  gleaming  broader  through  the  darkness. 
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The  lovers  leant  over  the  balustrade  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  Darkness  gave  them  courage  for  caresses 
— L^a,  nestling  against  Georg,  could  have  wished  that 
he  would  hold  her  close  and  tightly  till  the  clasp  bruised 
her.  Their  hands  sought  each  others,  and  met;  their 
fingers  were  interlocked  ;  then  they  fell  apart.  L6a  was 
amazed  at  this  that  was  passing  within  her — this  bliss 
that  was  partly  dread.  It  seemed  to  her  that  another 
L^a  had  begun  to  live,  and  that  she  was  watching  her. 
Suddenly  terror  came  upon  her. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Do  not  stay 
out  here  in  the  dark." 

He  obeyed.  In  him,  too,  burned  a  dangerous  ardour. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel  they  put  on  hats  and  cloaks. 

"  Is  it  far  to  the  station  ? "  asked  L6a. 

"  We  are  not  going  back  by  train.  I  saw  how  tired 
you  were  just  now,  and  I  ordered  a  carriage;  it  must  be 
ready  by  now." 

"  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  "  cried  L^a,  with  a  note  of  tender 
reproach  in  her  voice.  And  yet  she  was  grateful  to 
him  for  this  attention,  and  glad  that  they  should  have 
no  people  to  face  till  they  reached  home.  The  carriage 
came  up — it  was  a  landau,  with  a  pair  of  good  horses. 

"  I  had  the  hood  shut  down,"  said  the  hotel  servant 
at  the  door.  "  The  night  air  is  damp.  But  if  the  lady 
and  gentleman  like " 

"  No,  it  is  quite  right,"  assented  Georg. 

The  doors  were  closed  as  they  rolled  away  in  the 
comfortably  hung  carriage.  L^a  put  her  arms  about  her 
friend's  neck  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"  How  good  you  are  !  "  she  cried.  "  How  you  spoil 
me!" 

By  the  gleams  of  light  in  Richmond  High  Street  she 
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watched  Georg's  pensive  face,  and  they  talked  on  like  a 
pair  of  friends  so  long  as  the  lights  of  the  houses  shone 
across  the  street.  But  when  they  left  the  lights  behind 
for  the  dark  road,  and  the  night  was  all  about  them, 
they  grew  silent.  Lea's  face  lay  against  Georg's,  as  she 
murmured  "  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  ! " 

Then  as  the  two  were  borne  together  in  their  moving 
shelter  across  the  dark  open  country,  Lea  sank  into  a 
happy  dream.  Neither  pride  in  the  Cause,  nor  all  the 
protecting  love  of  Pirnitz  and  Fr^d^rique  could  satisfy 
the  aspirations  that  were  beginning  to  stir  in  her  now. 

"  Georg  !  Georg  ! "  she  sighed.  "  Take  me  away  ! 
Keep  me  !  " 

Her  words  had  no  precise  meaning  for  him,  yet  they 
moved  him  powerfully.  He  looked  down  at  Lea, 
scanning  her  face  by  the  dancing  gleam  of  the  carriage 
lamps.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  gone  ahead  of 
him  in  an  unknown  path.  What  did  she  mean  ?  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  strange  sweetness  of  that 
afternoon's  slumber ;  the  mysterious  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  consciousness,  the  short  interval  of  death  that 
made  an  end  of  all  things  but  the  joy  of  a  divine 
uneasiness. 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  only  sleep  again  close  to  each  other," 
he  murmured.  Lea  answered  him  out  of  the  depths  of 
a  dream — 

"  I  do  not  want  to  sleep.  I  want  to  know  that  you 
are  there,  and  that  you  are  taking  me  away." 

He  came  closer  to  her,  closer  yet.  She  drew  him  to 
her  with  tyrannous  sweetness.  This  time  it  was  Georg 
who  leaned  on  her,  and  their  brows  met. 

So  for  a  long  while  they  travelled  on.  They  would 
not  stir  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  both  afraid  of  the 
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next  movement.  Now  and  again  a  beam  of  bright  light 
shot  across  the  darkness  as  they  passed  a  village.  The 
soothing  influence  lulled  them.  With  something  between 
misgiving  and  delight  they  knew  that  a  change  was 
coming  imperceptibly  over  the  calm  purity  of  their  love. 
Then,  as  if  the  slight  movement  of  the  wheels  had 
brought  it  about,  Georg  felt  Lea's  lips  slide  lower,  lower, 
till  they  brushed  his  temples.  .  .  .  They  brought  no 
kisses,  they  did  not  quiver,  but  her  mouth  slid  slowly 
down,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  and  Georg  sat  in  a 
growing  rapture.  All  through  their  journey  in  the 
darkness,  the  amorous  lips  stole  down  mysteriously  to  the 
lover's  cheek.  It  lasted  long,  immeasurably  long.  Was 
L^a  asleep  ?  He  could  not  tell.  She  did  not  move.  How 
long  it  lasted  they  knew  not.  Then,  as  if  from  unknown 
depths,  came  the  supreme  caress.  He  was  breathing 
hard  with  joy,  yet  he  dared  not  stir  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  charm.  The  lips  slid  lower,  reached  his  mouth, 
stayed  there,  and  thenceforth  never  moved. 

All  ignorantly,  as  two  wood-doves  might  join  their 
beaks  in  the  darkness,  each  drew  in  the  other's  breath, 
each  felt  the  quiver  of  another  young  soft  mouth. 
Once  more  it  seemed  to  Georg  that  he  was  waking  at 
last  out  of  a  trance  ;  but  this  time  the  sensation  was 
stronger  and  more  imperious.  He  was  a  prince  in  a 
fairy  tale;  after  the  hundred  years  of  sleep  a  girl's  kiss 
had  broken  the  spell,  and  in  ecstasy  he  was  learning  of 
Her  who  knew  not  what  she  taught. 

Yet  neither  of  them  even  dreamed  of  any  caress 
beyond  this  voluptuous,  deep,  and  motionless  kiss  in 
which  they  found  relief  together. 

The  light  of  a  brilliantly  lit  public  square  broke  in 
through  the  carriage  windows.      Lea  disengaged  herself 
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at  ODce.  Georg  saw  her  shrink  from  him  with  some- 
thing like  terror  ;  she  all  but  stood  upright  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage.  By  the  lights  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner  he  saw  her  eyes,  and  they  frightened  him,  they 
were  so  large  with  disquiet. 

"  Where  are  we?"  she  asked.  And,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  fell  back  into  her  seat.  The  ecstasy 
of  her  senses  was  passing  off,  and  conscience,  after  a 
brief  lethargy,  was  alert  again.  Georg's  kiss  had  been 
a  sufficient  revelation ;  the  thrill  of  sensual  pleasure, 
the  delight  that  violated  the  sanctuary  within,  suddenly 
appeared  to  her  as  a  terrible,  irreparable  disaster. 
Never  again  would  she  be  the  L^a  that  she  had  been 
before  that  kiss. 

"  Oh  !  ...  we  have  done  such  a  thing,"  she  muttered 
in  despair.  Georg  drew  nearer  and  took  her  hand  in 
his.  She  submitted — her  hand  lay  passive.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  in  a  wide  stare,  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them. 

"  Lea,"  he  murmured,  "  my  dear  L6a  ! " 

Slowly  she  spoke, 

"  It  is  over — quite  over.  We  have  broken  our  own 
happiness  in  pieces." 

Then,  raising  her  feverish  eyes  to  his  face,  "  Georg," 
she  went  on,  "  do  you  remember  those — those  two  ? 
Those  two  people  we  met  on  Hampstead  Heath  ?  We 
have  fallen  as  low  as  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  is  over." 

The  girl's  trouble  reached  her  lover.  He,  too,  felt 
a  sharp  pang  at  the  heart ;  at  this  moment  he  also 
could  have  wished  that  what  had  been  could  be 
undone. 

Then  all  at  once  a  return  of  the  late  emotion  came 
upon  him  like  a  charge  of  electricity. 
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"  L^a,"  he  pleaded,  "what  does  it  matter  what  we 
thought  before  ?  What  does  it  matter  if  we  are  to  suffer 
for  it  afterwards  ?  I  want  your  lips  once  again.  ...  I 
have  drunk  life  from  them.  It  was  a  revelation  of  life 
to  me."     And  he  leant  over  her.      She  persisted. 

"  Never  !  Never  !     It  is  over." 

They  were  driving  past  the  Green  Park.  L^a  looked 
Georg  full  in  the  face,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  an 
infinite  sorrow. 

"  Let  me  get  out,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  get  out." 

"  Please  let  me  go,"  she  repeated,  as  Georg  was  about 
to  speak. 

She  tapped  on  the  glass,  let  down  a  window  and 
beckoned  to  the  man  to  stop  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  down  here  ? "  asked  Georg. 
It  was  at  the  corner  of  Duke  Street. 

"  Yes,  please  let  me  go.  Oh,  I  know  I  am  hurting 
you,  but  if  I  stay  any  longer  I  shall  say  things  that 
would  hurt  you  far  more."  She  looked  so  miserable 
and  yet  so  determined  that  Georg  gave  way.  She 
sprang  to  the  pavement  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Georg  called. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  home.  You  will  wait  a  little, 
will  you  not,  before  you  come  in  ?     Don't  follow  me." 

She  was  gone.  She  made  her  way  to  Apple  Tree 
Yard.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  away  ;  but  a  host  of 
reflections  whirled  through  her  thoughts  as  she  made 
those  few  hundred  paces  in  a  waking  dream. 

"  Never,  never  again,  shall  we  be  happy  together  as 
in  the  old  peaceful  days.  We  have  killed  our  happi- 
ness.    Oh  why,  why  did  we  do  it  ? " 

Innocent   and   ignorant    as  the   most    inexperienced 
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girl  she  might  be ;  but  with  all  her  ignorance  and 
innocence  she  knew  beyond  mistake  that  that  kiss  had 
been  a  transformation,  an  initiation  ;  she  was  a  girl  no 
longer,  she  was  a  woman. 

Then  all  at  once  she  remembered  Georg.  She  saw 
him  as  she  had  left  him,  alone  and  sad  in  that  dream- 
carriage  which  had  brought  them,  as  it  were  in  spite  of 
themselves  to  the  very  threshold  of  love.  And  such 
sorrow  came  upon  her,  as  she  thought  how  she  had  left 
him,  that  she  turned  faint  and  stopped,  and  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  shop  window-shutter.  For  a  moment 
a  sharp  struggle  went  on  within  her ;  she  was  forced  to 
recall  Hampstead  Heath  and  those  two  wretched  crea- 
tures in  each  other's  arms.  The  victory  was  won  at 
last ;  she  almost  ran  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"  Fr^derique,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

She  could  not  hurry  fast  enough  to  her  sister ;  let 
her  once  reach  Frederique  she  should  be  safe.  Fr^- 
derique  could  save  her,  redeem  her.  .  .  . 

There  Frederique  sat  as  usual,  writing  by  lamplight 
at  her  little  bureau. 

"  Is  that  you,  Tinka  ? "  she  asked  without  turning 
round. 

"  No.  It  is  I."  Something  in  the  tone  made 
Frederique  spring  up  in  a  moment. 

"  You  ?     But  what  is  the  matter  ?     What  is  it  ? " 

There  before  her  stood  L^a,  dry-eyed,  shivering  with 
fever;  her  lips  were  moving,  but  nothing  came  from 
them  but  unintelligible,  broken  syllables. 

"  My  darling,  you  are  ill " 

"  Frederique,  please  take  me  away,"  said  L^a  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Don't  let  us  stay  here.  Let  us  go  away 
from  London.     Take  me  away." 
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And  when  Fr^d^rique  in  amazement  began  to  ask 
questions,  L6a  flung  herself  wildly  into  her  arms.  The 
storm  in  her  heart  broke  out  in  weeping. 

"  Oh  let  us  go,  Fedi,  let  us  go,"  she  stammered  out, 
shaken  by  convulsive  sobs.  "  If  you  knew  !  Save  me  ! 
Take  me  away  ! " 


BOOK  III 

CHAPTER    I 

"Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  September  22nd. 

"  The  following  were  present :  Mile,  de  Sainte- Parade, 
president,  and  Sister  Odile.  Miles.  Pirnitz,  Heurteau, 
Hespel,  Fred^rique  and  L^a  Sftrier,  members ;  Genevieve 
de  Soubize,  secretary. 

"  Unable  to  be  present :  Mile.  Daisy  Craggs. 

"  Miles.  Heurteau  and  Frederique  Surier  reported  on 
a  visit  of  inspection  paid  on  the  previous  day  to  the 
new  buildings  in  the  Rue  des  Vergers  at  Saint  Charles. 
They  were  accompanied  by  M.  Coudere,  architect,  and 
M.  Michel,  man  of  business. 

"  The  architect  went  over  the  whole  building  in 
course  of  erection,  with  the  delegates.  The  brickwork, 
roof  and  drains  are  finished.  The  floors  will  be  put  in 
by  the  beginning  of  the  coming  week.  The  painting  of 
the  woodwork,  inside  and  out,  will  be  proceeded  with 
next. 

"  If  the  present  unusually  warm  weather  continues 
the  buildings  may  be  ready  for  the  furniture  early  in 
November. 

"  The  two  delegates  called  the  architect's  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  completely  isolating  the  school  buildings 
on  the  side  of  Duramberty's  factory.  The  architect 
undertook  to  attend  to  this." 

aS3 
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Genevieve  Soubize  read  the  report  aloud  in  her 
clear,  childish  staccato,  to  the  group  of  attentive  listeners 
about  the  green  table-cloth.  The  splendid  autumn  sun- 
light, coming  in  through  the  half-open  windows,  filtered 
through  the  cotton  curtains,  and  lit  up  the  faces  of 
Mile,   de  Sainte-Parade  and  her  staflf. 

A  warm  breeze  shook  the  curtains,  swelling  and  lift- 
ing them,  giving  glimpses  of  the  garden  where  the  trees 
were  turning  golden  already  in  the  belated  summer 
weather.  In  the  great  room  there  was  no  change. 
Everything  looked  just  as  it  did  on  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, nearly  a  year  ago,  when  Frederique  and  Lea  had 
come  thither  in  such  excitement  with  Pirnitz.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  monastic  aspect  of  the  great  hall, 
with  its  arched  window-bays ;  no  change  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  assembled  group.  Again  Frederique  sat 
on  Pirnitz's  right,  Lea  on  her  left — Frederique  looking 
even  more  thoughtful,  and  L6a  paler,  more  ethereal. 

Sister  Odile,  her  impassive  face  looking  out,  stolid  as 
ever,  from  under  her  white  cap,  kept  watch  over  her 
patient ;  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  shrivelled  form  lay 
covered  with  flounces  of  Chantilly  lace  ;  Mile.  Heurteau 
by  her  side  wore  the  eternal  little  bonnet  and  crimson 
rose  ;  pretty  Duyvecke  Hespel  smiled  her  sweet,  sunny 
smile,  her  blue-grey  eyes  grown  tense  with  the  effort  to 
understand. 

Every  lady  was  listening  with  deep  interest  to 
Genevieve.  No  one,  save  He  who  tries  the  heart  and 
the  reins,  could  suppose  that  any  one  of  these  women 
had  a  thought  in  her  mind  that  was  not  for  the  stones, 
bricks,  slates,  and  floorings  of  the  school  at  Saint 
Charles.  Most  of  them  honestly  believed,  no  doubt, 
that  they  wanted  nothing,  wished  for  nothing  but  the 
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success  of  the  Cause — so  contagious  is  the  apostolic 
ardour  of  a  Pirnitz  among  feminine  minds. 

Genevieve,  meanwhile,  was  coming  to  an  end  of  her 
minutes. 

"  On  the  proposal  of  Mile.  Frederique  Surier,  Miles. 
Heurteau  and  Duyvecke  Hespel  are  to  prepare  lists  for 
the  first  recruiting  of  pupils. 

"  Mile.  Heurteau  is  fully  empowered  to  take  the  steps 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  official  authorisation  from 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

"  The  meeting  is  adjourned." 

"  Very  good,  Genevieve,  my  child,"  cried  Mile,  de 
Saiate-Parade  in  her  shrill  tones.  "  Much  better  done 
than  when  Duyvecke  draws  them  up.  Has  no  one 
anything  to  say  about  the  minutes  ?  No  ?  Very  well ; 
then  we  will  pass  on  to  current  affairs.  Have  you  seen 
the  Minister  yet,  Mile.  Heurteau  ? " 

The  old  schoolmistress's  keen,  enigmatical  face  lighted 
up  as  she  answered,  "  No,  mademoiselle.  The  Minister's 
time  is  taken  up  just  now  with  the  interpellation  on 
modern  education,  which  is  fixed  for  next  Thursday.  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait,  especially  as  there  is 
no  hurry  about  it.  The  authorisation  will  be  granted, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that." 

"  Good.  We  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  this  Monsieur — what  do  you  call  him  ? — Boisleve  ? 
Painleve  ?  That's  it,  Painleve,  the  Minister.  It's  an 
odd  thing,  too,  that  you  have  no  right  to  do  good  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  Republic.      However " 

They  laughed  about  the  table  with  the  complacency 
that  even  the  most  disinterested  will  show  for  the  jokes 
of  those  in  power. 
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"  What  about  our  students  ?  "  continued  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Parade. 

"  Duyvecke  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  question," 
returned  Mile.  Heurteau. 

"Very  well,  let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say."  And 
pretty  Duyvecke,  plump,  fair,  and  flaxen-haired,  began 
in  her  placid,  measured  tones. 

"  I  have  drawn  up  a  table  of  attendances  at  the  free 
municipal  technical  schools,"  she  said.  "  Altogether 
they  have  about  two  thousand  student  apprentices. 
Every  new  term  means  an  average  of  three  hundred 
new  students  for  the  whole  city.  No  single  school 
could  expect  to  have  more  than  thirty  new  students 
per  annum." 

"  What,  thirty  ?  Are  we  only  to  have  thirty  pupils  ? 
And  the  buildings  will  hold  five  hundred." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  only  liave  thirty  pupils 
altogether,  mademoiselle.  I  am  saying  that  in  each 
school  in  Paris  there  are  only  about  thirty  pupils  in 
any  one  year  who  show  any  decided  aptitude  for  the 
industrial  arts  that  we  mean  to  teach." 

"  Aptitude  !  We  will  instil  aptitude  into  them,"  the 
president  broke  in  rather  testily. 

Pirnitz  put  in  a  word  in  her  turn. 

"  Seeing  that  we  shall  exercise  a  moral  selection 
among  our  pupils,  as  well  as  a  selection  by  aptitude,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  try  to  fix  a  number.  I 
propose,"  she  went  on,  in  those  gentle  tones  of  hers, 
with  the  strange  resonant  quality  that  always  gained  a 
hearing  at  once,  weak  as  her  voice  seemed,  "  I  propose 
that  we  fix  upon  fifty  as  the  maximum.  And  I  would 
rather  say  forty." 

"  Forty  !     That's  not  much,"  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade 
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cried  fretfully.  She  wanted  to  see  her  dream  realised 
at  once.  For  her  the  school  was  already  built,  and  in 
working  order,  the  hive  full  of  its  busy  swarm  of  bees. 

Frederique,  by  way  of  convincing  the  president, 
brought  forward  the  financial  argument. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  she  said,  "  to  start 
the  experiment  with  a  small  number  at  first.  We  have 
all  to  learn  how  to  get  everything  into  working  order, 
our  experimental  efforts  will  cost  the  less  to  the 
Cause." 

But  at  this  the  president  all  but  lost  her  temper. 

"  Cost,  cost !  That  Sftrier  girl,  since  she  came  back 
from  England,  always  thinks  that  money  comes  first ! 
Ah,  well,  I  am  a  Frenchwoman,  with  French  resources 
and  French  money,  and  I'll  undertake  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  all  the  pupils  that  come  to  us.  You  don't 
know,  Pirnitz  " — and  the  old  maid's  face  brightened  as 
she  spoke — "  You  don't  know,  do  you  ?  We  are  still 
growing  richer  every  day.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I 
shall  have  doubled  the  capital  that  I  invested  last 
January.  And  then  we  shall  be  able  to  do  great 
things  !  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  '  cost ' 
that  Frederique  talks  about." 

Nobody  answered  her.  At  every  meeting  for  some 
weeks  past  Mile.  Sainte-Parade  had  thrown  out  hints 
about  vast  amounts  of  money  that  she  was  making.  Of 
the  source  of  these  gains  she  gave  no  indication.  The 
shrewder  among  the  group  round  the  green  table  were 
of  the  opinion  that  their  president  was  speculating. 
Michel  was  continually  seen  in  the  house ;  she  put 
complete  trust  in  her  man  of  business,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  have  put  her  in  the  way  of  making  hand- 
some   profits.       Fr^d^rique    had   already    confided    her 
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misgivings  on  this  head  to  Pirnitz.  But  what  could 
they  do.  How  approach  the  matter  with  their  kind 
but  irascible  president  ? 

Pirnitz  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  venture  to  raise  once  more  the  important  question 
of  the  enclosure  of  our  school  buildings  on  the  side 
adjoining  Duramberty's  factory." 

It  was  Mile.  Heurteau  who  replied  to  this. 

"  I  went  myself  to  see  M.  Duramberty  about  it 
yesterday  morning,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  several  voices.  This  was  in- 
teresting. 

"And  M.  Duramberty  gave  me  a  very  courteous 
reception,"  the  schoolmistress  continued.  "  He  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  any  hostile  intention  with  regard  to 
our  work " 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  the  president  broke  in.  "  He 
couldn't  do  anything  against  us.  The  papers  are 
signed." 

"  He  refers  us  to  those  very  documents  when  he 
declines  to  allow  us  to  raise  the  partition  wall,  or  to 
build   any   provisional  fence   on    the   top   of  it." 

"  What !  does  he  refuse  ?  "  cried  Frederique. 

"  He  does.  Here  is  the  article  in  the  deed,  on  which 
he  seeks  to  justify  his  refusal.  'Art.  38.  The  grantees 
shall  in  no  case  modify  the  structure,  nor  make  any 
change  in  the  present  position  of  the  partition  walls. 
All  necessary  repairs  to  the  said  walls  to  be  executed 
by  M.  Duramberty  at  his  expense.' " 

"  Did  we  sign  that  ? "  asked  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

The  president's  arms  moved  restlessly  under  her 
black  laces. 
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"  Why,  the  thing  is  absurd.  Fr^d^rique,  I  ought  to 
have  been  told  of  this.  Why  did  you  let  me  sign  my 
name  to  that  piece  of  nonsense  ?  " 

"  I  might,  I  admit,  have  let  article  38  pass  without 
notice  when  M.  Duramberty  and  I  were  on  our  former 
terms.  But  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  there  was  no 
such  article  in  the  draft  as  I  saw  it." 

"  Aha  !  "  cried  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade.  "  I  remember 
now  !  It  was  put  in  at  the  last  moment.  I  made  no 
objections  to  it  because  it  stipulated  that  M.  Duramberty 
should  make  the  repairs  at  his  own  expense.  Is  it 
anything  of  great  importance  ?  " 

"  It  has  this  importance,"  said  Pirnitz.  "  We  are 
not  in  our  own  house.  M.  Duramberty's  windows  over- 
look our  courtyards.  People  can  see  everything  that 
goes  on." 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  see  any  harm,"  Duyvecke 
suggested  placidly.      "  So  what  if  they  do  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  why  yes,  Duyvecke  is  right,"  concluded 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  "  We  are  making  a  pack  of 
troubles  out  of  small  matters ;  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  the  buildings  ready  and  the  pupils  into  them,  and 
the  classes  and  exercises  begun.     Come  in  !  " 

Somebody  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  in  came 
Maria  Montesnac,  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  stout  cook,  her 
white  apron  rolled  round  her  portly  person,  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  over  her  sleek,  bronzed  arms,  and  a  black 
handkerchief,  a  little  awry,  on  her  shining  tresses.  She 
spoke  from  the  threshold  without  any  sigi.  01  respect  for 
the  company  on  which  she  intruded. 

"  Someone  to  see  you,  mademoiselle. 

"  Who  is  it,  Maria  ?  " 

"H6h6,  M.  Michel,  U!" 
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Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  grew  so  excited  that  she 
forgot  her  infirmity  for  a  moment,  and  made  as  if  she 
would  rise. 

Sister  Odile  held  her  down, 

"  Ah  ! "  continued  the  president,  "  Michel  is  here,  is 
he  ?     Show  him  into  my  room." 

And  with  visible  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  her  committee, 
she  added  : 

"  Oh,  well !  but  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
order  of  the  day,  have  we  not  ?  Maria,  tell  Michel 
that  I  am  coming  in  a  second.  There — we  have  done 
for  to-day.  On  Sunday — we  meet  in  the  morning,  after 
High  Mass  at  Saint  Fran9ois  Xavier.  Good-bye.  Help 
me,  Sister  Odile." 

Sister  Odile  wheeled  out  the  chair.  Maria  Montesnac 
helped  to  carry  her  mistress  out  of  the  room.  By  this 
time  they  were  all  standing  about  the  green  table. 
They  broke  up  into  little  knots.  Fred^rique,  Duyvecke 
and  Mile.  Heurteau  stood  apart,  talking  figures.  Lea, 
looking  grave  and  pale,  and  leaning  on  Pirnitz  went 
up  to  Genevieve  to  ask  for  news  of  Daisy  Craggs. 
Genevieve  was  looking  over  her  notes,  she  put  them 
away  in  a  sort  of  music-portfolio  as  she  answered  : 

"  She  is  not  much  better.  She  sprained  her  wrist 
the  other  evening  with  trying  to  lift  a  tipsy  man,  lying 
dead  drunk  under  a  tree  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  She 
has  not  been  able  to  use  her  wrist  since." 

"  Is  it  painful  ? " 

"  It  hurts  her  if  she  moves  it ;  and  she  is  too  feverish 
to  sleep  at  night." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ? " 

"  He  says  she  must  take  a  week's  rest.  You  should 
come  and  see  her.     She  is  fretting  so  because  she  can 
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do  nothing.  To  think  that  her  sister  is  coming  over  from 
England  next  week " 

"  Is  Edith  coming  to  Paris  ? "  broke  in  L^a.  Her 
face  was  flushed. 

"  Yes.  A  Methodist  Congress  is  to  be  held  here  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  she  is  one  of  the  delegates." 

Pirnitz  had  no  need  of  confidences ;  she  knew  what 
anguish  the  mention  of  Edith's  arrival  must  awake. 
She  held  Lea's  arm  in  a  tender  clasp.  The  others  were 
going.  Duyvecke  and  Mile.  Heurteau  went  out  first 
together  ;  Fr^derique  had  joined  Genevieve  and  followed 
with  her,  Lea  and  Pirnitz  were  the  last  to  go. 

As  they  crossed  the  hall,  the  sound  of  the  president's 
shrill  tones  and  Michel's  unctuous  voice  reached  them 
through  the  half-open  door, 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  was 
saying.      "Is  it  safe  to  go  on  buying  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  can,  mademoiselle.  London  is 
buying  more  than  Paris." 

"  But  will  it  last  ?  " 

"Till  the  year's  end,  at  any  rate." 

While  they  were  looking  for  their  capes  and  sun- 
shades in  the  hall,  Maria  came  up  to  help  Romaine 
Pirnitz  to  put  on  her  little  plain  black  silk  mantle. 

"  You  heard  the  two  of  them,  hein,  Mile.  Romaine  ? " 
she  whispered.  "  Do  you  think  that  scamp  in  there  is 
getting  round  the  president  ?  Bou  Diou  !  if  I  were 
mistress  here,  that  bird  of  misfortune  shouldn't  come 
back  very  often." 

Pirnitz  smiled. 

"  Misfortune,  yes,  Mile.  Romaine.  I  say  misfortune  ! 
You  will  see  if  Maria  Montesnac  is  wrong." 

Grumbling    and    growling    out  good-humoured    Bou 
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Diou's  and  Macquar4ou's,  Maria  saw  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  far  as  the  door-step.  Then  once  across 
the  paved  courtyard  with  its  scattered  fragments  of 
columns  and  bas-reliefs,  they  parted  in  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle.  Fr^d^rique  and  Mile.  Heurteau  went  off  to 
see  the  buildings  in  the  Rue  des  Vergers,  Duyvecke  and 
Genevieve  to  call  on  Daisy  Craggs  and  induce  her  to 
bear  her  calamity  with  patience. 

"Are  you  not  coming  with  us,  Lea?"  called 
Fr^derique. 

"  No,  darling,  I  am  rather  tired.     I  am  going  home 
with  Pirnitz,  quite  quietly." 
"  Good-bye." 
"  Good-bye." 

Silently  and  slowly  Pirnitz  and  Lea  walked  to  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  and  down  the  Rue  de  Solferino 
to  the  Seine. 

All  about  them  the  radiant  October  afternoon  stole 
over  the  senses  like  a  long  caress.  The  bright  but 
softened  autumn  sunlight  falling  over  the  quays,  bridges, 
and  gardens  along  the  river  side,  gave  Paris  an  air  of 
gladness  and  splendour — as  of  a  city  where  all  was  done 
for  the  delight  of  the  eyes.  The  stray  passers-by 
strolling  under  the  yellow  plane-trees  seemed  to  have 
no  business  on  hand.  A  prowling  cab,  drawn  by  a  lean 
horse  went  past  at  a  grotesque,  break-down  trot.  The 
driver  flourished  his  whip  as  if  it  were  a  sceptre,  and 
smilingly  invited  them  to  take  a  drive. 
"  A  turn  in  the  Bois,  eh,  missus  ?  " 
They  lingered  on  the  quay  a  while,  watching  the 
shifting  scene  on  either  bank.  The  little  Seine  steamers, 
smart-looking  and  neat  as  pleasure  yachts,  glided  up 
and  down  over  the  bright  malachite-green  water.      The 
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bridges,  rearing  their  ever  sober  and  graceful  lines 
of  iron  or  stone  across  the  river,  the  parapets,  the  trees 
in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  that  catch  your  eyes  and 
detain  them  on  the  harmonious  line  of  buildings  in 
the  background,  the  masses  of  green  tinted  with  every 
shade  from  rusty  red  to  sombre  blue — the  whole  picture, 
indeed,  from  the  minarets  of  the  Trocadero  to  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  is  one  long  panorama  as  of  a  city  of 
happy  holiday.  All  toil  is  hidden  out  of  sight  on  such 
glorious  days  as  this,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred 
only  upon  ease,  and  leisure  and  strolling  exercise. 

The  supreme  charm  of  autumn  lay  over  the  city  and 
the  river ;  both  Pirnitz  and  Lea  fell  under  the  spell. 
They  stood  leaning  over  the  parapet.  A  floating  bath 
was  moored  just  below  them.  The  bathing  season  had 
lasted  late  through  that  warm  season,  and  now  as  the 
breeze  shook  the  tarpauling  covers,  you  could  catch 
glimpses  of  silken  water,  with  now  and  again  a  paler 
gleam  of  flesh-colour. 

Pirnitz  and  L^a  saw  all  these  things,  and  did  not 
look  at  one  another.  Pirnitz  was  thinking  of  all  the 
human  beings  in  the  huge  city  who  could  never  know 
the  joy  of  living,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  them  ;  she 
could  have  wished  that  they  all  could  be  there  ;  that  all 
of  them,  with  her,  could  drink  in  the  clear  air,  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  the  serene  autumn  sky.  But 
Lea,  while  she  leant  on  the  stone  that  time  had  rubbed 
and  polished  to  a  surface  of  ancient  marble,  had  very 
different  thoughts.  She  was  dreaming  of  a  city,  in 
comparison  with  which  Paris  seemed  little  and  pictur- 
esque— a  city  of  flying  mists  and  sombre  houses,  cut  in 
two  by  a  broad  yellow  river  with  its  fleets  of  panting 
ships  coming  and  going. 
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London  !  Tower  Bridge  !  The  coal-black  lines  of 
wharf  washed  by  the  yellow  flood.  Big  Ben  !  The 
countless  spires  of  Westminster  Hall !  And  the  parks 
too — not  so  well  laid  out,  no  doubt,  as  these  Gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  how  far  larger  and  more  like  open 
country  and  wild  nature,  how  far  pleasanter  for  those 
long  strolls,  when  two  walk  together,  each  pressed  close 
to  the  other's  side,  two — and  never  a  third. 

That  all  belonged  to  yesterday.  It  was  done  with 
now. 

Lea's  eyes  followed  a  steam  tug,  puffing  along  with 
three  barges  laden  with  barrels  trailing  along  after  her  ; 
but  all  the  while  her  thoughts  were  straying  in  the 
past,  she  was  living  the  last  days  in  London  over  again, 
the  days  after  that  evening  of  bliss  at  Richmond. 

She  saw  a  vision  of  herself,  lying  three  days  on 
the  little  bed  in  the  windowless  room  in  Apple  Tree 
Yard,  with  fierce,  closed  lips.  At  the  end  of  those 
three  days,  after  a  hasty  conference  with  Pirnitz,  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  sisters  should  go  back  to 
France.  And  L6a  had  grown  strong  again  at  once. 
She  no  longer  felt  the  imperative  need  to  go.  She  had 
summoned  up  a  ruthless  courage.  She  refused  to  see 
Georg  again  before  she  went. 

And  now  at  Paris  she  was  throwing  herself  passion- 
ately into  the  effort  of  forgetting,  of  schooling  her  own 
heart,  of  devoting  herself  wholly  to  the  Cause.  She 
did  her  best  to  share  in  Fred^rique's  enthusiasm,  when 
the  roof  of  the  schools  was  finished.  She  was  trying  to 
hug  Pirnitz's  humanitarian  dreams  to  her  heart.  She 
could  have  wished  that  that  heart  of  hers  should  beat 
likewise  for  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
the     moral     and    technical    training    of    the    humble. 
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London  she  put  out  of  her  thoughts.  She  would  not 
allow  herself  to  ask  Fred^rique  (who  certainly  could 
have  answered  the  question),  "  What  is  Georg  doing 
now  ? " 

Poor  Lea  !  She  had  been  so  anxious  that  the 
surgical  operation  should  be  as  thorough  as  possible  ; 
to  have  the  offending  member  severed  at  a  blow.  She 
was  keeping  up  on  an  illusion,  telling  herself  that  all 
this  effort  was  doing  good,  that  she  really  was  forgetting 
the  past,  that  the  cure  was  in  progress.  And  now  ! 
those  few  simple  words  from  Genevieve,  "  Edith  is 
coming,"  had  plunged  her  back  again  into  the  past. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm,  a  hand  still  soft  to 
touch  in  spite  of  its  wasted  look.  Lea  turned  and  met 
the  response  in  Pirnitz's  eyes.  All  the  apostle's  great 
passionate  soul  was  looking  out  at  her  from  their  depths. 
Neither  woman  spoke.  Any  word  uttered  just  then 
must  have  been  useless,  and  Pirnitz  never  spoke  vain 
words.  The  apostle's  fingers  slipped  out  towards  Lea's 
slender  hand,  caught  it,  and  drew  it  gently  away  from 
the  parapet.  And  so,  united  by  the  pressure  of  their 
fingers,  the  two  women  turned  and  slowly  went  along 
the  quay. 

Nobody  was  walking  there  just  then ;  they  met 
scarcely  a  soul  on  the  Pont  Solferino  as  they  crossed 
in  the  cool  breath  of  the  river.  The  stir  of  life  began 
again  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
were  filled  with  crowds  of  children  grown  riotous  with 
play  in  the  sunshine  and  warm  air. 

Still  Pirnitz  did  not  speak.  She  led  the  way  to 
a  spot,  away  from  the  crowd,  on  the  Terrasse  des 
Feuillants,  where  nobody  wanders  except  a  few  old 
people,  or  lovers  biding  tryst.     They  found  a  bench  in 
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a  quiet  corner  and  sat  down.  A  group  of  trees  grew 
round  about,  so  that  they  could  only  see  the  Gardens 
through  a  colonnade  of  tree  trunks,  and  a  trellis  of 
branches  and  green  leaves. 

Lea  was  lookinfj  straight  before  her  with  a  fevered 
glitter  in  her  eyes.  The  tears  lay  dry  on  her  lashes, 
Pirnitz  was  watching  her.  Any  passer-by  must  have 
noticed  the  strange  contrast  between  the  two,  for  the 
first  in  her  romantic  prettiness,  now  refined  by  con- 
suming regret,  looked  like  some  early  Italian  Madonna, 
and  her  companion  with  that  feeble,  sunken  and 
twisted  body,  and  poor,  thin,  pain  -  stricken  limbs, 
was  scarcely  a  woman  at  all ;  all  the  life  in  her 
seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  passionate  fervour 
of  her  eyes.  What  was  the  relationship  between  the 
two  ?  Were  they  mother  and  daughter  ?  or  two 
sisters  ?  Pirnitz  wore  a  black  cashmere  dress  and  a 
little  hard-worn  silk  mantle.  Lea  looked  graceful  as 
ever,  though  she  had  taken  no  pains  with  her  dress. 
And  yet,  the  dominant  spirit  evidently  was  the  fragile 
little  woman.  Lea  was  growing  calmer  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  soft  air,  and  the  soothing  touch  of 
Pirnitz's  fingers.  At  last  she  could  turn  her  face  to 
her  friend  and  smile  at  her. 

"  My  L^a  ! " 

"  How  good  you  are,"  exclaimed  L6a.  "  It  is  nice 
here,"  she  went  on  ;  "I  wish  this  could  last  for  ever. 
I  am  never  at  peace  now  except  when  I  am  alone  with 
you." 

Even  as  the  words  were  spoken,  they  wakened  an 
echo  in  memory.  She  remembered  how  Georg  had 
made  just  such  plans  for  being  always  alone  with  her 
that   day   under   the   oaks   and   maples   of  Hampstead 
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Heath.  Then,  she  could  not  conceive  of  a  life  with- 
out Frederique !  And  now  a  mysterious,  intangible 
barrier  had  risen  between  her  and  that  dear  elder 
sister.  Something  like  irritation  was  at  work  under 
the  surface,  keeping  her  away  from  Frederique,  though 
she  would  not  own  to  it.  It  seemed  to  her  too  as  if 
Frederique  were  drifting  further  away  from  her. 

There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  sisters 
that  Georg's  name  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  constraint  that  checked  confidence,  so  that 
now  it  was  only  when  alone  with  Pirnitz  that  Lea  had 
courage  to  pour  out  her  troubles.  Only  with  Pirnitz 
could  she  still  find  a  little  relief,  as  she  had  just  said. 

"  You  see  for  yourself,  alas !  that  I  cannot  help  you 
as  I  long  to  do,"  Pirnitz  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  for  I 
cannot  really  comfort  you.  My  Lea !  how  I  wish  I 
could  bear  the  pain  for  you  !  How  beautiful  that 
Christian  idea  is  of  a  redeemer  bearing  another's 
pain.     But  I  cannot  take  up  your  burden." 

"  It  is  strange  how  I  feel  when  I  am  with  you," 
began  Lea,  without  answering  Pirnitz's  words.  "  While 
I  am  with  you  I  feel  as  if  I  were  being  redeemed, 
as  if  the  past  were  all  blotted  out.  There  is  such  a 
moral  serenity  about  you,  Pirnitz ;  I  bathe  and  lave 
myself  in  your  pure  spirit. 

"  That  was  how  I  felt  towards  Tinka  during  those 
first  months  in  London,"  she  went  on  after  a  few 
minutes  of  meditation.  "  A.nd  he  really  seemed  to 
me  to  be  like  you — far  above  all  sentiment  of  trouble. 
But  yet — it  is  a  strange  thing — while  I  admired 
them,  I  never  felt  sure  of  them.  They  seemed  to 
me  so  perfectly  pure  then,  but  I  could  not  feel 
that    they    would    always    be    so.       They    themselves 
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owned  that  they  were  like  creatures  enfolded  away 
from  life  in  shrouds  that  would  fall  away  some  day. 
Theirs  was  the  innocence  of  children,  the  knowledge 
of  life  had  not  come  to  them,  but  they  had  fore- 
shadowings  of  it.  You  are  nobleness,  Romaine,  and 
steadfast  purity.  You  are  living  proof  that  one  may 
dwell  far  above  these  emotions.  Ah  !  what  peace  you 
shed  about  you  !  If  I  had  not  found  you  here  when 
I  came  back  from  England,  and  been  bathed  in  your 
presence,  I  should  have  fallen  once  for  all  into 
despair  ! " 

She  leant  her  cheek  on  Pirnitz's  thin  shoulder,  her 
face  upturned  to  the  apostle's  face  above  her.  Pirnitz 
looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  say  so,  dear  child,"  she  whispered  with  a 
smile.      "  Think  me  perfect  if  it  does  you  any  good." 

"You  are  perfect." 

"  No,  L^a." 

"  Then  what  is  it  to  be  perfect  ?  You  are  perfect 
purity,  perfect  charity." 

"No,  Lea.  There  is  no  real  virtue  in  me — I  have 
no  struggle.  It  is  simply  this — there  is  in  me  so 
strong  a  faith  in  certain  truths,  that  it  is  a  compelling 
force.  If  that  is  virtue,  it  is  simply  and  solely  the 
virtue  of  logic.  I  deserve  no  more  credit  than  a  man 
of  science  deserves  for  persevering  in  his  experiments 
in  the  laboratory.  Think  of  Daisy  Craggs'  charity ; 
what  is  mine  compared  with  hers  ?  " 

"  Daisy's  charity  does  not  come  so  close  as  yours. 
Charity  is  a  mania  with  Daisy.  It  is  a  craving  to 
nurse  the  sick,  a  craving  to  give  anything  that  she 
has  to  give.  It  is  a  sublime  mania.  And  besides, 
Daisy's   soul    does   not    shine    out   in   power  as    yours 
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does.  Oh,  my  dear  saint — so  white,  whiter  than  a 
lily,  white  as  light !  " 

"  Lea,  I  cannot  let  you  say  these  things  to  me,  nor 
allow  you  to  think  them.  I  can  feel  that  you  are 
comparing  yourself  with  me.  You  are  saying  to  your- 
self, '  I  have  given  way ;  I  have  yielded  to  an  ordinary 
love ;  it  struck  trouble  through  me  when  he  held  me  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  me  on  the  mouth.' " 

"  Romaine  ! " 

"  But,  do  you  know,"  Pirnitz  went  on,  stroking  L^a's 
fingers, "  that  I  am  admiring  your  heroism  when  you 
tore  yourself  away  from  him,  and  returned  to  an  absti- 
nence which  is  the  highest  degree  of  intellectuality. 
I  am  admiring  youu ;  and  in  your  place  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  have  been  so  heroic." 

"  You  are  blaspheming  against  yourself." 

"  No  ;  for  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  You  are  beautiful ;  you  kindle  desire  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  ferment  of  love  is  stronger  in  you 
than  in  any  woman  that  I  have  known.  As  for  me — look 
at  me  !  Look  at  me  !  I  am  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
woman.  You  could  not  tell  my  age.  I  am  de- 
formed." 

Lea  put  her  hand  on  Pirnitz's  mouth. 

"Oh,  hush!  hush!"  she  implored.  "  I  love  you,  and 
I  love  your  face.  .  .  .  Fr^d^rique,  all  of  us  are  never 
weary  of  looking  at  you." 

"As  you  look  pityingly  on  some  poor  sick  animal.  I 
said  I  was  scarcely  a  woman  at  all ;  it  is  strict  truth. 
If  ever  the  crazy  thought  of  loving  me  had  crossed  a 
man's  mind,  I  could  not  even  have  allowed  it.  When- 
ever I  am  reminded  that  I  am  a  woman  it  is  by  physical 
suflfering ;  by  the  miserable  knowledge  that  I  am  not  as 
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other  women  ;  the  consciousness  of  ridicule.  L^a,  look 
at  this  body  of  mine,  hidden  away  as  best  it  may  be,  and 
even  more  deformed  than  it  seems,  and  then  tell  me  if 
we,  both  of  us,  you  and  I,  deserve  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name  of  Woman." 

"  Oh,  why ;  why  do  you  talk  in  this  way  ? "  groaned 
L^a,  catching  at  her  hand.  Her  saint's  admission  of 
deformity  and  infirmity  was  keenly  painful  to  her ;  so 
might  a  wife  feel  if  her  husband  were  insulted  in  her 
presence.  But  Pirnitz,  steadying  her  voice,  gently  put 
L^a's  arms  from  her,  and  looking  out  at  the  trees,  the 
sunlight  and  the  open  sky,  went  on  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  anything  that 
reminded  me  that  I  was  a  woman  was  always  a  cause  of 
suffering,  or  something  to  laugh  at — and  I  thank  fate 
for  it.  I  am  glad  that  my  mother  bore  me  so 
deformed  ;  glad  to  be  so  preserved  from  a  woman's 
moments  of  weakness.  If  I  had  been  truly  a  woman,  a 
beautiful  woman  like  this  little  L6a  at  my  side,  what 
would  have  become  of  me  ?  .  .  .  In  my  dear  anguish 
has  been  ray  life.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  love,  whenever  I 
try  to  grasp  it,  makes  me  shudder  as  at  the  thought  of 
some  cruel  refinement  of  torture.  .  .  .  Such  intellect 
and  will  as  I  have  is  safe  from  selfish  passion,  protected 
by  this  wholesome  infirmity.  I  am,  in  truth,  only  an  em- 
bodied thought  that  can  move  and  give  expression  to 
itself,  and  I  desire  to  be  nothing  more.  I  have  vowed 
that  I  would  bring  my  sisters — the  women  that  are 
women — to  this  degree  of  insensibility,  of  immaterial 
being.  But,  alas  !  they  are  women,  with  women's 
bodies  and  women's  hearts.  They  are  doomed  to  begin 
to  struggle  hardest  where  I  had  no  battle  at  all.     Dear 
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weakness  !  How  I  thank  thee,  mother,  that  bore  me  a 
poor,  feeble,  sexless  animal  as  I  am.  I  bless  thee,  dear 
mother,  for  that  thou  didst  bear  me  a  cripple,  and,  there- 
fore, free." 

To  this  strange  hymn  of  physical  infirmity  Lea 
listened  with  a  throbbing  heart.  She  had  reached 
a  point  of  spiritual  development,  when  it  seemed 
nothing  surprising  to  her.  She  longed  passionately  to 
efface  all  her  own  beauty.  She  envied  Pirnitz  her 
deformity. 

And  Pirnitz,  after  that  moment  of  exaltation,  re- 
covered herself  and  became  once  more  the  simple,  warm- 
hearted little  creature  who  carried,  hidden  away  from 
common  gaze,  an  apostle's  soul  within  her.  She  was 
watching  Lea.  She  was  sorry  even  now  that  her  words 
had  perhaps  only  heaped  fuel  on  the  nervous  flame  that 
was  burning  in  the  girl. 

Lea  leant  back  and  fell  a-dreaming ;  Pirnitz  rose  to 
her  feet. 

"  Come,  Lea  mine,  let  us  go  home ;  there  is  work 
waiting  for  us  there.  I  have  a  new  idea  for  our  second 
year's  course." 

L^a  rose  without  a  word  and  followed  Pirnitz  across 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  quarter  of  Saint 
Roch  to  the  little  old-fashioned  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Sourdiere. 

But  when,  near  the  gate  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  they 
met  two  young  lovers  walking  slowly,  arms  interlocked, 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Lea's  dream  suddenly 
fled.  She  lost  control  of  herself.  She  followed  Pirnitz 
mechanically,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  again  on  pictures 
of  the  past.  She  saw  the  distant  spaces  of  Richmond 
Park,  the    stately  ranks    of  trees    shadowed    by  blue 
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mist,  a  church  spire  pricked  out  against  an  orange-red 
sunset. 

Then  she  clutched  Pirnitz's  arm — for  suddenly  the 
tyrannous  memory  of  the  senses  brought  back  Georg's 
kiss  upon  her  lips — the  first,  last  lover's  kiss  of  her 
life. 


CHAPTER  II 

Daisy  Craggs'  abode,  reared  aloft  like  the  lantern  of 
a  lighthouse,  as  a  sort  of  crown  to  a  tall  comer  house 
in  the  Avenue  de  Segur,  lies  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun. 

And  within,  amid  the  incredible  disorder  prevailing 
in  her  four  rooms,  where  piles  of  books  cover  the  chairs, 
and  articles  of  clothing  cover  the  books,  Francine,  her 
old  hunch-backed  maid-of-all-work,  has  managed  to 
induce  the  table  to  stand  on  three  legs,  though  one  is 
apt  to  shift  about.  She  has  not  only  set  it  up,  but  set 
it  out  with  a  Turkish  towel  (the  one  clean  article  of 
household  linen  in  the  cupboard),  and  behold  here  she 
comes  with  the  breakfast  tray  for  the  two  sisters.  For 
Edith  arrived  at  Paris  late  yesterday  evening,  and  has 
already  spent  a  night  under  Daisy's  roof. 

Daisy  wears  a  purple  dressing-gown.  The  three  lower 
buttons  are  fastened  duly,  a  pin  replacing  the  fourth  at 
the  throat.  She  still  carries  her  right  arm  in  a  sling, 
though  it  is  always  slipping  out  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
her  left  hand,  or  to  do  a  little  gesticulating  on  its  own 
account ;  and  then  pain  wrings  a  groan  from  her  that 
has  an  odd  family  likeness  to  an  oath. 

Edith  in  her  olive  green  gown  with  the  black  velvet 
yoke  and  cuffs,  is  sitting  bolt  upright,  composedly 
sipping  her  tea.  Her  movements  are  angular  and 
methodical.  At  last  she  sets  down  her  cup  and  talks 
away  with  a  sort  of  measured  volubility,  never  stopping, 
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never  allowing  her  sister's  interpolations  to  stop  her 
even  flow  of  language. 

The  two  women  represent  two  races,  and  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from  each  other,  though  they  speak 
the  same  language  and  the  same  blood  flows  in  their 
veins.  The  elder,  born  of  Irish  parents  and  brought  up 
in  County  Galway  till  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  is 
a  true  daughter  of  the  Celt ;  she  has  the  Celt's  lively 
manner,  his  nature,  half  dreamer,  half  sceptic,  his  un- 
tidiness, his  wit  and  charity.  But  Edith,  born  in 
England  and  trained  by  an  English  Protestant  mother 
— the  second  wife  whom  Willy  Craggs  took  unto  himself 
after  agrarian  troubles  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
country  —  Edith  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  prim,  sensible, 
sober  and  solid,  looking  on  Ireland  with  the  contempt 
the  strong  feel  for  the  weak. 

Even  while  the  girls  lived  together  in  London  these 
differences  had  been  profound  ;  absence  and  residence 
abroad  had  brought  them  out.  To-day,  after  the  first 
welcoming  kiss  and  a  night  spent  under  the  same  roof, 
Edith  and  Daisy  were  both  doing  their  best  to  under- 
stand each  other,  to  be  again  the  little  comrades  that 
went  to  school  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Albert  Road,  Yet,  though  they  never  so  much  as 
approached  any  question  of  first  principles,  they  knew 
more  and  more  certainly  the  further  they  went  that  they 
had  not  two  ideas  in  common. 

Daisy  had  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  herself  when 
she  discovered  that  the  milk-jug  was  empty.  She  broke 
in  on  her  sister's  detailed  account  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Paris  Methodists'  Congress  to  call  to  Francine. 

A  crash  as  of  falling  saucepans  and  overturned  chairs 
was  the  prelude  to  the  servant's  appearance.     She  had 
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come  with  a  rush  from  the  kitchen,  and  now  showed  her 
deformed  figure  and  childish  old  face  in  the  dining-room 
doorway. 

"  Mademoiselle  ! " 

"  No  milk  left,  child." 

Francine  only  looked  unspeakably  surprised. 

"  Why  !  I  never  knew  mademoiselle  drink  up  all 
the  milk  before  !  " 

"  But  did  you  remember  to  take  more  milk  to-day, 
because  Miss  Edith  is  here  ?  " 

"Ah!  no " 

"  And  is  there  none  left  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  No.     I  will  run  out  and  get  some." 

"  No,  no,  child.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  down 
five  flights  of  stairs  and  up  again  for  a  drop  of  milk. 
Have  you  enough,  Edith  ?  Yes  ?  Oh  well,  I  will  do 
without.  Never  mind,  Francine.  Try  to  have  lunch 
ready  by  half-past  twelve,  eh  ?  " 

And  as  Francine  stood  stock-still,  trying  hard  to 
understand  all  the  arduous  innovations  implied  by  these 
words,  Daisy  grew  impatient. 

"  Come  !  Take  yourself  off !  Look  here,  be  off  to 
your  kitchen,  quick  !  " 

She  turned  again  to  Edith,  who,  impassive  as  usual, 
was  buttering  her  fifth  slice  of  toast. 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  meant  to  take  Lea  to  the 
meeting,  Edith  ? " 

"  That  poor  soul  is  dear  to  me,"  returned  Edith  in 
the  sermonising  tone  that  she  seldom  dropped.  "  She 
began  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  when  we  were 
working:  together  at  Clariss's.  She  was  troubled  with 
the  love  of  the  creature,  and  in  the  fear  of  falling  away, 
she  wrenched  herself  from  all  that  she  loved  over  there. 
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She  is  very  unhappy  now,  I  am  sure.  I  would  fain  lead 
her  to  Him  who  will  console  her.  If  I  can  put  her  in 
the  hands  of  our  friends  here,  she  will  be  healed." 

Daisy  was  making  an  honest  effort  to  give  her  sister 
hospitality  with  a  smiling  face,  but  this  pulpit  phrase- 
ology set  her  hair  on  end.  She  herself,  after  beginning 
life  as  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  with  a  faith  burdened 
with  ceremonial  and  images,  had  lapsed  into  a  religious 
indifference  that  almost  equalled  her  indifference  in 
matters  political.  Yet  the  Irish  blood  in  her  always 
chafed  under  cold  Anglican  preaching. 

"  Do  you  really  seriously  suppose  that  your  meet- 
ing is  the  sort  of  thing  to  comfort  Lea  ? "  she  inquired, 
and  the  sprained  wrist  began  to  wriggle  in  its  black 
sheath. 

"  I  am  not  putting  my  hopes  in  my  meeting,  as  you 
call  it,"  Edith  replied,  looking  rather  nettled ;  "  but  in 
the  love  of  Him  who  consoles  all  men." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  Daisy.  "  If  God  Almighty 
wills  it,  L^a  will  get  over  her  love  affair.  But  God 
Almighty  has  somebody  else  to  reckon  with  in  this  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.  So,  I  am  wondering  whether 
seeing  you  again,  and  hearing  talk  she  used  to  hear 
when  Georg  Ortsen  was  by,  will  not  do  just  the  very 
contrary  thing,  and  upset  her  ? " 

"  We  can  do  nothing  without  faith  in  Christ,"  re- 
turned Edith  ;  "  Christ  never  fails  those  who  come  to 
Him.     He  cannot  fail." 

Daisy  had  nothing  to  say  to  this.  What  was  there 
to  say  ?  She  contented  herself  with  swallowing  her 
black  tea,  and  set  the  cup  down  in  the  saucer  with  a 
grimace. 

"  Poor  little  L^a,"  she  murmured. 
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"  She  came  to  us  too  late,"  continued  Edith,  still 
following  up  her  own  idea.  "  She  is  French  ;  she  has 
a  Frenchwoman's  gaiety  and  love  of  coquetry,  and  her 
coaxing  ways.      It  runs  in  the  blood." 

"  Fr^derique  is  a  Frenchwoman  too,"  retorted  Daisy, 
"  and  she  is  as  strong  against  men  as  anyone  you 
like." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Fr^derique  has  a  stronger  will  and  more  self-control 
than  her  younger  sister,  but  I  do  not  think  she  is  in- 
sensible either.  And  I  am  sure  Gteorg  Ortsen  made 
quite  as  much  impression  upon  her  as  he  did  on 
l^a." 

"  Fr^d^rique  in  love  ! "  exclaimed  Daisy.  And  in  the 
first  shock  of  surprise  the  wounded  arm  struggled  free 
and  began  to  sketch  a  flourish  which  ended  with  "  Oh  ! 
Lord  ! " 

Edith  lowered  her  eyes  and  made  as  if  she  had  not 
heard.     There  was  a  pause. 

"  Among  ourselves,"  she  began,  "  I  have  always  re- 
commended the  Apostle  Paul's  precept  '  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn.'  When  I  see  one  of  our  girls 
pining  away  for  love  of  a  man  that  she  might  marry, 
I  say  to  her,  '  Marry  !  You  will  be  a  little  lower  in 
the  paths  of  Christ,  but  at  least  you  will  not  be  a  cause 
of  offence.' " 

"  And  so  there  is  one  more  couple  made  miserable," 
growled  Daisy.  "  No.  I  know  this,  I  will  never  urge 
a  fellow-creature  to  marry." 

"  It  is  better  than  burning,"  Edith  said  again.  Daisy 
rose  from  the  table. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  she.      "  If  you  burn,  you  bum  yourself 
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out.  I  burned,  too,  as  you  call  it,  once.  Did  I  not  fall 
in  love  with  Michael  Pratt,  the  secretary  of  Free  Ireland, 
when  I  was  a  girl  of  twenty  ?  When  I  saw  that  of  us 
two  I  was  the  only  one  to  burn,  I  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  I  burned  out." 

"  Michael  Pratt,  my  dear  sister,  was  not  in  love  with 
you.  Virtue  is  easy  under  the  circumstances.  But 
Georg  Ortsen  does  love  L6a,  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
a  noble  character  and  a  lofty  mind.  A  girl  might 
forget  Michael  Pratt,  she  would  not  forget  Georg 
Ortsen." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Daisy,  with  a  touch  of  irony, 
"you — yourself? " 

But  Edith  suddenly  blushed  crimson,  and  broke  in 
upon  her  sister  with  such  a  "  For  shame,  Daisy  ! "  that 
the  sentence  was  never  finished. 

Edith  was  prowling  about  the  room  reading  the  titles 
of  the  books  buttressed  against  the  walls  and  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  chairs,  amid  a  varied  assortment  of  articles 
of  dress  and  household  utensils.  Before  a  pile  of 
pamphlets  in  red  paper  covers  she  came  to  a  stand. 
A  wooden  paper-knife  lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  top- 
most example.  Edith  took  it  up,  and  with  an  ex- 
aggerated English  accent,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
insularity  of  her  quaint  little  person,  she  read  aloud  : 

"  La  Socide  mourante  et  l' Anarchic,  by  Jean  Grave. 
Oh  !  why  that  is  a  dreadful  book  !  Daisy,  are  you 
really  reading  this  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Daisy,  with  complete  indifference.  "  Gene- 
vieve Soubize  reads  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Is  she  the  girl  that  came  with  you  to  meet  me  at 
the  station  ? " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Why  do  you  allow  her  to  read  such  wicked  books  ? 
That  little  what-do-you-call-her  looks  so  excitable  as  it 
is,  she  might  be  getting  ready  to  go  out  of  her  mind. 
Why,  it  is  dreadfully  dangerous." 

She  picked  up  an  armful  as  she  spoke.  "  I  shall 
fling  these  books " 

"  Ah,  no,  not  exactly,"  said  Daisy,  holding  her  sister's 
arm.  "  People  are  free  to  think  as  they  please.  It  is 
the  rule  here,  and  I  beg  you  will  comply.  I  do  not 
criticise  your  creed,  Edith ;  leave  Genevieve  and  me 
free  to  think  as  we  please." 

Edith  put  the  books  back  on  the  pile  without  a  word. 
The  sisters  looked  into  each  other's  faces,  and  saw,  no 
doubt,  how  wide  a  gulf  was  fixed  between  their  ways  of 
thinking.     There  was  a  short  uncomfortable  pause. 

"  Are  you  going  out  directly  ?  "  Daisy  asked. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Edith,  going  into  the  next  room  to 
put  on  her  hat.  It  was  Daisy's  room,  but  Daisy  had 
given  up  her  little  bed  to  the  visitor.  Edith  came  back 
in  another  moment,  and  Daisy  put  two  warm  kisses  on 
her  junior's  round  red  cheeks ;  her  heart  smote  her 
already  lest  she  had  hurt  Edith's  feelings,  and  she 
went  with  her  to  the  door.      But  Edith  merely  asked — 

"  Is  luncheon  at  one  ?  " 

"No,  at  half- past  twelve.  Shall  you  be  back  in 
time  ? " 

"  I  shall." 

Through  the  half-open  door  Daisy  watched  Edith's 
black  straw  hat  and  olive  green  gown,  with  its  black 
velvet  trimmings,  till  the  turn  of  the  stairs  hid  her  from 
sight,  and  even  after  the  gown  had  disappeared  she 
stood  on  the  threshold  gazing  after  it,  meditatively 
shaking  her  golden-grey  head.     She  shut  the  door  at 
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last,  and,  turning,  found  Francine  in  her  blue  apron, 
her  face  crimson  from  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Francine  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten,  mademoiselle.  I  cannot  remember 
if  the  fish  is  done  in  the  frying-pan  or  in  the  oven." 

Daisy  looked  down  at  the  dull  face,  at  the  half- 
witted creature  who  had  so  hard  a  struggle  to  under- 
stand the  simplest  things.  Then  with  a  kindly  tap  on 
the  hunchback's  shoulder,  "  Poor  Francine  ! "  she  said, 
"  poor  dolt !  You  are  very  stupid  ;  you  can't  under- 
stand anything  ;  and  if  you  are  told  anything  you  can't 
carry  it  in  your  head  for  two  minutes  together.  Never 
mind.  I  had  rather  have  you  to  live  with  than  my 
sister  Edith.  Come,  I  will  help  you.  Off  with  you  ;  I 
will  be  with  you  directly." 

Genevieve  Soubize  rarely  put  in  an  appearance  in 
Daisy's  flat  before  evening,  often  she  only  came  in  after 
dinner.  She  was  completing  her  obstetrical  course  at 
the  Medical  College,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was 
reader  to  a  Lady  Mary  Jackson,  widow  of  a  great  Irish 
landlord,  one  Sir  Joseph  Jackson,  who  had  sat  for  the 
Clifden  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life.  Sir  Joseph  was  a  recent  Unionist 
convert.  He  had  become  a  most  thorough-going  Loyalist, 
Unionist,  Anti-Parnellite,  and  his  wife  had  gone  with 
him.  Somewhere  about  1890  a  threat  of  consumption 
sent  him  to  the  Riviera,  and  there  he  died.  He  never 
saw  England  again.  Since  his  death  his  widow  had 
lived  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  an  Englishwoman  liberated 
from  family  cares,  going  to  England  for  the  London 
season  and  the  first  month  on  the  moors,  and  spending 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  sunnier  lands,  with  a  marked 
predilection  for  Paris.     She  could  never  open  her  mouth 
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but  she  insulted  that  city,  yet  she  could  not  live  away 
from  it. 

For  three  weeks  Genevieve  Soubize  had  filled  the 
post  of  reader  and  companion  to  this  hard,  intelligent, 
bullying  chatterbox.  Genevieve's  two  hundred  francs  a 
month  were  hardly  earned.  Lady  Mary's  reader  could 
not  afford  to  have  a  will  of  her  own.  Nor  had  she  any 
right  to  think  for  herself  If  she  did,  she  drew  down 
upon  herself  a — "  What  are  you  dreaming  about, 
child  ? "  and  the  words,  spoken  in  such  a  tone,  were 
tantamount  to  a  smart  rap  on  the  knuckles.  Genevieve 
was  expected  to  read  aloud  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch, 
to  write  at  dictation  at  any  moment,  even  if  they  were 
driving  or  walking,  for  Lady  Mary  always  noted  down 
her  choicer  impressions. 

Genevieve  took  a  fierce  delight  in  a  situation  that 
was  little  better  than  slavery.  Every  shock  to  her 
feelings  produced  a  reaction  of  hate  in  a  heart  made 
for  love.  Every  harsh  thing  said  about  the  poor,  about 
working  people,  or  Irish  peasants,  every  word  against 
the  liberal  spirit  of  France,  set  Genevieve  hungering  for 
equality  and  revolution,  and  confirmed  her  in  her 
anarchist  leanings.  So  might  an  artist  employed  by  a 
phiJistine  delight  in  hearing  the  philistine  talk  and  in 
watching  his  ways.  Genevieve's  hand  was  not  allowed 
to  be  weary,  and  she  was  called  upon  to  set  down  such 
maxims  as  these  : 

"The  more  you  educate  the  people,  the  more  you 
teach  them  to  hate  those  who  govern  them." 

"  There  is  no  real  authority  without  the  consciousness 
of  moral  inferiority  in  the  subordinate." 

"  Since  it  appears  that  people  are  found  to  preach  a 
doctrine  of  revolution  by  physical  force,  we  clearly  have 
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a  right  to  use  physical  force  to  reduce  those  who 
propagate  these  doctrines." 

Lady  Mary's  idea  in  dictating  these  phrases,  and  in 
setting  Genevieve  to  read  aloud  the  most  outrageous 
books  that  an  exasperated  sense  of  the  divine  right  of 
authority  ever  inspired,  was  no  doubt  a  wish  to  imbue 
the  "  child  "  with  wholesome  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  listen  herself  to  a  soothing  lullaby.  Yet  she 
was  always  watching  Genevieve ;  she  was  looking  for 
the  effect  that  apologies  for  tyranny  must  produce  on  a 
daughter  of  the  people,  especially  if  presented  in  their 
most  heinous  and  revolting  shape.  But  Genevieve  read 
on,  and  no  sign  of  any  reflections  of  her  own  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  her  pretty,  irregular,  intelligent  face, 
with  its  sprinkling  of  freckles  and  aureole  of  chestnut- 
red  curls.  An  indomitable  will,  the  reserve  power  of 
one  preparing  for  martyrdom,  lay  deep  down  in  this 
child  as  in  all  souls  that  are  quickened  by  a  great  pity 
for  the  world.  She  might  be  boiling  with  anger,  but 
nothing  of  it  appeared.  If,  as  now  and  again  happened, 
Lady  Mary  Jackson  compelled  her  to  speak,  asking  a 
question  as  to  some  particular  point  in  the  reading,  or 
some  matter  of  fact  or  of  history,  Genevieve's  reply  was 
always  the  same. 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  nothing  ; " 
or,  perhaps,  "  In  my  position,  madame,  I  am  bound  to 
be  of  my  employer's  opinion." 

Nor  could  she  be  induced  to  quit  her  position,  no 
matter  how  impatient  her  mistress  grew,  for  Lady  Mary 
was  too  clever  not  to  hear  the  ambiguous  ring  of  her 
reply, — not  to  know  that  it  was  not  precisely  the 
expression  of  docility. 

From  these  periods  of  bondage,  when  everything  that 
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Genevieve  saw  or  heard,  read  or  wrote,  went  against 
the  faith  and  desires  of  her  heart,  she  came  back  to 
Daisy  Craggs  with  an  almost  frantic  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  and  justice,  a  love  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  a 
passion  for  social  upheaval  and  anarchy.  She  would 
insist  on  hearing  Daisy's  stories  of  the  Irish  struggle, 
of  evictions,  agrarian  outrages,  and  crime.  She  plunged 
deep  into  neo-anarchist  literature,  attracted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  style  of  those  modern  writers  who  urge 
the  old  anarchist  grievances.  And  so  in  the  poor,  kind 
little  home,  where  the  very  untidiness  was  lovable,  she 
was  preparing  herself  for  vengeance.  She  worshipped 
Daisy  Craggs,  who  had  been  so  good  to  her ;  she  would 
have  died  for  her  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  without 
so  much  as  a  thought  of  her  own  devotion  ;  with  her  it 
would  have  been  only  the  instinctive  action  of  the  hands 
to  save  the  body.  Daisy  had  given  her  a  home,  Daisy 
had  given  her  a  share  in  her  own  hard-working 
life ;  Daisy  had  kept  the  secret  of  Genevieve's  ter- 
rible hysterical  attacks,  watching  over  her  with  a 
mother's  tenderness  till  she  outgrew  them.  For  Gene- 
vieve, Daisy  Craggs  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Lady 
Mary.  Genevieve  thought  of  her  friend  whenever  the 
dowager  made  a  parade  of  some  deformity  of  soul. 

Lady  Mary  was  passably  misanthropic.  She  saw  few 
visitors  in  Pafts.  Her  most  intimate  acquaintance  was 
one  Sir  James  Bartlett,  a  Sligo  landowner,  an  absentee 
ever  since  he  all  but  lost  his  life  in  the  agrarian 
disturbances. 

Sir  James,  with  his  red,  clean-shaven  countenance  and 
stubbly  fair  hair,  her  "  sweetheart,"  as  she  was  wont  to 
call  him  herself  with  ironical  insolence,  dined  with  her 
twice  a  week  ;  twice  every  week  she  took  luncheon  with 
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him.  And  after  these  agapes,  the  worthy  pair  set  out 
sight-seeing  together,  doing  Paris  with  untiring  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy.  At  these  excursions  Genevieve  did  not 
make  a  third  (the  lady  and  the  baronet  probably  prefer- 
ring the  charms  of  a  Ute-&-tete  interview),  so  she  some- 
times had  a  few  hours  of  liberty  in  the  afternoon,  and 
usually  ran  over  to  the  Avenue  de  S^gur  to  lunch  with 
Daisy  and  take  a  new  dip  into  anarchist  literature  and 
revolutionary  history. 

One  of  these  half-holidays  fell  precisely  on  Edith's 
first  day  at  Paris.  Genevieve's  work  being  done,  she 
hurried  away  to  Daisy  and  came  in  at  lunch  time. 
Fr^derique  and  L^a,  glad  and  excited  to  see  Edith  again, 
had  arrived  some  minutes  before  her. 

Nothing  could  be  queerer  than  the  improvised  table 
arrangements  for  such  a  large  number  of  guests.  Daisy's 
little  desk  had  been  moved  alongside  the  three-legged 
table,  the  shape  of  the  whole  when  covered  by  a  sheet 
(by  way  of  a  table-cloth)  suggesting  an  immense  cock- 
chafer. The  plate  varied  considerably  from  silver  and 
pewter  to  pinchbeck  (for  Daisy  herself  there  was  even  a 
wooden  spoon),  and  the  table  was  laid  anyhow.  A  pile 
of  books  lay,  like  a  landslip,  by  the  wall  opposite  the 
window,  a  hole  having  been  excavated  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  for  a  kitchen  stool  on  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  intended  to  sit. 

Daisy  herself  appeared  on  the  scene,  her  hair  carefully 
arranged,  her  figure  inducted  into  a  corset,  her  doll-like 
face  a  little  flushed  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  Ah !  here  comes  the  kid !  Do  you  know  you 
are  keeping  us  waiting  ?  People  are  hungry  here, 
especially  Edith,  after  gossiping  with  her  colleagues  all 
the  morning." 
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"  The  abominable  old  man  only  came  in  at  twelve," 
Genevieve  said  quite  simply,  as  she  shook  hands,  and 
forthwith  took  off  her  hat. 

"  Who  does  she  call  '  the  abominable  old  man  ? ' " 
asked  Edith  of  Daisy. 

"  The  abominable  old  man  ?     Oh,  he  is  her  mistress's 

baronet " 

"  Her  baronet  ?  her  lover  you  mean,"  put  in 
Genevieve. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  like  that  way  of  talking,"  remonstrated 
Edith,  "  I  do  not  like  it." 

They  sat  down  to  their  simple  meal.  The  sun  shone 
in,  not  full  upon  the  front  windows  now,  but  slantwise 
through  the  open  door  at  the  comer.  The  air  was  so 
warm  that  no  one  missed  the  fire,  although  it  was  autumn. 
Genevieve  went  to  sit  by  Erederique.  The  two  women 
had  a  liking  for  each  other,  though  their  characters 
differed  at  least  as  much  as  their  faces.  Edith  naturally 
sat  between  Frederique  and  L^a. 

The  meal  was  a  luncheon  run  mad.  Fish  so  dried 
up,  that  no  one  could  tell  at  sight  what  manner  of  thing 
it  was,  preceded  steaks  of  some  strange  meat  which  was 
assuredly  not  beef,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  Strasburg 
pie,  with  faint  green  lines  of  mildew  about  it — a  purchase 
made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fortunately  no  guests  could  well  be  more  indifferent 
as  to  food.  Nobody  ate  very  much  except  Edith,  and 
hungry  though  she  was,  she  was  content  with  a  suflB- 
cient  supply  of  thickly  buttered  bread,  washed  down 
with  cold  water.  As  for  Daisy,  she  was  delighted  to  have 
her  friends  about  her,  and  declared  that  she  was  only  sorry 
that  she  could  not  have  a  crowd  of  guests  every  day. 
"  And  ..it  is   only  because   I  am  fond   of  you,"  she 
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added,  "  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  watching  you  eat. 
You  don't  take  food  seriously.  You  are  not  hungry.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  poor  people  eat.  When  you  are 
not  sure  of  a  meal  to-morrow,  or  went  supperless  to 
sleep  yesterday,  then  you  feel  a  proper  respect  for  the 
rites  of  feeding.  Do  you  remember  the  two  women  that 
we  picked  up  the  other  Sunday  at  the  Puits  de  Grenelle, 
eh,  Genevieve  ?  And  their  eyes  when  they  had  what 
was  left  of  our  boiled  beef  and  bottle  of  wine  ? " 

"  One  of  them,  the  fair-haired  one  in  the  blue  hat, 
said  '  When  you  have  eaten  as  much  as  you  can,  sitting 
down  to  a  table  to  eat,  and  had  a  good  drink  of  wine, 
you  can  hold  out  for  three  days.' " 

"  Were  the  women  respectable  ? "  asked  Edith. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Daisy,  "  I  did  not  ask  them. 
They  were  young,  both  of  them ;  if  they  had  not  been 
so  badly  rigged  out  they  might  have  looked  pretty.  .  .  . 
Can  you  blame  them  for  anything  when  they  are  so 
miserable  ? " 

"  They  that  minister  to  the  body  only,  give  nothing." 

"  Well  that  is  one  doctrine,"  returned  her  sister. 
"  Mine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pater,  that  prays  for  daily 
bread  first,  and  to  be  delivered  from  temptation  afterwards." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  JFrederique 
murmured  thoughtfully,  "You  are  both  right.  This 
old  society  of  ours  is  something  terrible.  You  cannot 
tell  where  to  begin  to  set  it  right.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  lepers  in  Asia  Minor  that  I  was  reading  about 
yesterday.  While  their  feet  are  under  treatment,  their 
fingers  suddenly  crumble  away.  If  we  try  to  save 
these  unhappy  women  from  starvation,  still  our  minds 
are  not  at  rest.  We  may  be  only  helping  to  keep  up  a 
hot-bed  of  vice  and  moral  evil." 
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"We  should  think  first  of  the  soul,"  said  Edith, 
"  save  the  soul,  and  the  rest  will  be  saved  too." 

"  All  very  fine,"  grumbled  Daisy.  "  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  see  a  poor  starving  creature,  I  give  her 
food  and  drink  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  In  England  we  try  to  do  both  things  at  once,"  re- 
torted Edith. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do.  The  dole  goes  to  those  that 
listen  to  the  sermon.  I  know.  The  sort  of  charity 
that  wants  to  be  paid  back  in  hypocrisy  is  not  my 
kind  at  all." 

There  was  a  rather  awkward  pause.  Luckily  Francine 
came  in  to  clear  the  table,  and  Daisy  got  up  to  help 
her.  Coffee  was  the  one  thing  the  old  woman  made 
well,  she  liked  it  herself  and  drank  great  cups  of  it  on 
the  sly.  Over  the  coffee  Fred^rique  brought  out  a 
favourite  theory,  her  solution  of  the  ugly  dilemma  they 
were  discussing. 

"  Let  us  take  courage  and  make  up  our  minds,"  she 
said.  "  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  put  limits  to  com- 
passion, but  we  ought  to  concentrate  it  more.  Society 
cannot  be  reconstituted  all  at  once,  but  we  can  set 
about  the  work  of  reform  by  beginning  with  its  newest 
constituent  parts — the  children.  The  little  girls'  inno- 
cent souls  are  ours.  It  rests  with  us  to  train  them  into 
vigorous  growth,  while  we  keep  their  hearts  free  from 
evil  passions.  If  we  devote  our  energy  to  their  little 
minds,  we  are  making  the  best  possible  investment — 
if  you  may  put  it  in  that  way." 

To  this  everybody  at  once  agreed.  There  was  not  a 
woman  there  who  did  not  wish  to  be,  like  Mme.  Sanz 
and  Pirnitz,  a  sort  of  lay-sister,  with  an  adopted  family 
of  little  maidens  to  bring  up.      This  was  the  ideal  that 
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attracted  them  all.  Little  by  little  to  raise  the  standard 
of  excellence,  to  be  a  little  more  like  the  Eve  of  the 
Future  (dimly  foreseen  even  now)  ;  could  there  be  any 
nobler  ideal  than  this  ?  Even  Genevieve  and  Daisy, 
in  spite  of  their  work-a-day  insistence  on  physical  neces- 
sities, grew  enthusiastic  over  such  a  dream. 

For  some  time  Edith  took  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Then  she  broke  in  with  "  One  question,  please. 
The  Eve  of  the  Future,  according  to  your  ideas,  is  not 
to  be  married,  is  she  ? " 

Daisy  and  Genevieve  looked  to  Fr6d6rique  for  an 
answer.  She  seemed  best  qualified  to  expound  the 
law.     Fr^d^rique  smiled. 

"  The  Eve  of  the  Future  is  a  girl  first,  like  the  first 
Eve  in  her  legendary  beginnings ;  and  she  too  may  be- 
come a  wife.  The  Wise  Virgin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal — of  woman's  freedom. 
Passion  most  certainly  blunts  the  keen  love  of  liberty, 
and  takes  away  something  of  intellectual  lucidity.  For 
a  woman  nothing  is  easier,  at  any  rate,  than  the 
practice  of  celibacy.  It  is  no  demand  upon  her.  The 
number  of  girls  that  do  not  marry  in  England, 
'  bachelor-women '  as  they  are  called,  is  immense." 

"  Nearly  twenty  per  cent.,"  corroborated  Edith. 

"  And  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  great  com- 
munities of  women  live  apart.  Now  our  pupils  are  to 
take  no  vows,  of  course.  We  set  an  ideal  before  them  ; 
and  by  teaching  them  a  trade  we  put  it  in  their  power 
to  live  up  to  that  ideal.  Otherwise  they  are  free. 
Those  of  them  who  marry  will,  you  may  be  sure, 
bring  to  marriage  itself  a  dignity  that  will  raise  it 
too." 

"  This    notion    that    celibacy    confers    dignity    is     a 
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papistical  invention,"  Edith  muttered.     "  All  flourishing 
nations  hold  marriage  and  maternity  in  honour." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  1 "  Daisy  asked,  rather 
brutally. 

Edith's  red  cheeks  looked  like  two  purple  pin- 
cushions. 

"  For  shame  !  This  is  not  proper.  I  am  not  under 
discussion.  It's  no  good  arguing  with  you,  Daisy." 
Edith  put  out  of  countenance,  took  L^a's  arm  and  drew 
her  out  on  the  balcony  at  the  comer,  with  its  view  down 
the  Avenue  de  S^gur,  to  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  the  Puits  de  Grenelle,  the  cupolas  of  the 
Trocad^ro.  Seen  from  that  height,  the  autumn  trees 
below  looked  like  tiny  playthings,  and  the  people  and 
the  traffic  were  quaint,  dwarfish  shadows  in  the  bright 
sunlight. 

"  L6a,  dear,  you  are  not  well,  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
Edith,  raising  her  opaque  eyes  to  L^a's  face.  "  Tell  me 
the  truth,  dear,  confide  in  me." 

But  L^a,  between  her  fear  of  worse  pain  to  come,  and 
a  confused  longing  to  pour  out  her  misery,  could  only 
shake  her  head  and  murmur,  "  Where  is  the  use  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  you  very  often,  dear,"  Edith  went 
on ;  "  ever  since  you  left  London  you  have  been  almost 
always  in  my  mind.  I  have  been  very  much  perplexed, 
very  doubtful  about  you." 

"  Why,  Edith  ? " 

"  Because  I  would  not  venture  to  say  whether  you 
did  well  to  go.  .  .  .  No.  I  would  not  venture.  What 
came  of  it  but  something  still  worse  ?  " 

"Worse  for  me,  yes.  But  that  does  not  matter 
much." 

"  Not  only  for  you." 

T 
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Lea  came  closer  in  a  moment. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Edith  thought  for  a  little,  then  she  said  : 

"  Georg  has  left  London.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me,  L6a,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  have  prayed  much  about  this.  I  have 
prayed  for  light  to  Him  who  is  the  very  Light.  And 
His  answer  is,  '  What  is  done,  is  not  for  the  best.  I 
had  chosen  these  two  to  be  joined  together.  What  I 
have  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder.'  That 
was  Christ's  message  to  me.  I  heard  it  as  plainly  as 
you  hear  me  speaking  now,  one  day  in  the  Walworth 
Road  Chapel,  when  I  was  praying." 

"  Kind  Edith ! "  whispered  L^a,  squeezing  the 
Methodist's    damp    little    hand    tightly    in    her    own. 

"  You  tell  me  this  to  do  me  good,  and  you  are 
hurting  me  all  the  time.  I  could  not — no,  I  could  not 
live  in  the  same  house  with  Georg.  It  was  my  fault, 
because  I  am  weak  and  sensual.  I  was  dragging  him 
down — I,  /.  Why  am  I  not  like  Frederique.  I  am 
fit  for  nothing." 

The  murmur  of  talk  came  out  to  them  in  the  silence. 
Daisy,  Genevieve,  and  Frederique  had  the  school  on  their 
minds.  "  Party-wall " — "  floors  " — "  grates  " — "  warmed 
by  steam  " — "  laboratory  fittings  " — these  were  the  words 
that  reached  the  girls'  ears,  and  L6a  realised  how  little 
at  bottom  she  cared  about  it  all,  how  much  she  was 
clinging  to  the  past.  She  wondered  at  Fr^d^rique's 
noble  serenity.     She  blushed  for  herself. 

"  No,"  she  went  on,  "  I  took  the  step,  after  talking  it 
over  with  my  sister,  and  it  was  wise.  Others  that  are 
strong  may  be  joined  in  the  mystic  marriage.  I,  alas  ! 
have  proved  ray  weakness.  I  was  not  Georg's  chosen 
sister,  I  was  a  temptress  instead." 
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"  But  there  is  another  course/'  said  Edith.  "  Why 
do  you  not  marry  Georg,  simply  in  the  ordinary  way, 
for  the  sake  of  having  children  ?  You  will  not  be  vexed 
with  me  for  saying  this,  will  you,  Lea,  dear  ? "  for  Lea 
had  turned  pale  as  death,  and  did  not  answer  at  once. 
When  she  did — 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  said.  "  I  made  the  vow 
to  Pirnitz  and  Fr^d^rique.      I  will  keep  it." 

"  Even  if  they  release  you  ?  Did  you  not  hear  what 
FrM^rique  said  about  marriage  only  just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  did.  But  she  said  that  for  others,  not  for  her- 
self or  for  me.  If  you  have  once  seen  the  glory  of  the 
future  it  would  be  shameful  to  fall  back.  I  could  not 
do  it.  .  .  .  That  day,  when  I  did  wrong,  as  I  confessed 
to  you,  I  felt  such  a  horror  of  myself  that  I  could  not 
see  Georg  after  it." 

Edith  made  no  reply.  Down  below,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  the  children  were  dancing  in  the  sun,  their 
hands  joined  in  a  fairy  ring,  their  clear  treble  voices 
ringing  up  like  fife  music.    The  girls  stood  watching  them. 

"  Besides,"  L^a  went  on,  "  there  was  never  any  idea  of 
an  ordinary  marriage  between  Georg  and  me.  Georg's 
character  is  stronger  than  mine,  he  is  quite  himself 
again  by  now,  I  am  sure." 

"No." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  ? "  L^a  asked,  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  while.  He  went 
away." 

"  And  did  Tinka  go  too  ?  " 

"  Tinka  is  still  in  London.      He  went  alone." 

The  merry  fairy  ring  broke  up,  and  the  little  ones 
chased  each  other  about  the  road  with  shrill  cries. 
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"  Tinka  is  still  in  London.  Georg  went  off  to  Italy 
by  himself.  Like  you,  he  is  trying  to  forget.  And  he 
can  no  more  forget  than  you  can.  No.  He  can  no 
more  forget " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  writes  to  Tinka." 

L^a  knew  at  once  that  Edith  had  the  letters  with 
her,  and  that  Tinka  had  told  her  to  hand  them  over. 
But  she  only  said,  "  What  does  Tinka  think  ?  " 

"  She  hears  Georg's  side,  as  always.  She  puts  all 
her  faith  in  Georg's  conscience,  he  is  her  light.  And 
there  she  is  wrong.  People  should  be  guided  by  their 
own  consciences.      But  that  is  her  way." 

There  was  colour  now  in  Lea's  face.  She  was  just 
going  to  ask  "  What  do  the  letters  say  ? "  when  Fr^d^- 
rique  came  out  to  them  on  the  balcony. 

"  L6a ! " 

"  F^di ! " 

"  Time  to  go  down  to  the  buildings,  dearest.  We 
will  walk,  if  you  don't  mind  ;  it  will  do  you  good,  won't 
it?" 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  L6a.  Fr^d^rique  went  back  to 
Daisy  and  Genevieve.  L^a  was  turning  to  follow  her 
when  Edith  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Read  them,"  she  said,  putting  a  packet  of  letters 
into  L^a's  hand.  And  instinctively,  without  a  thought 
of  what  she  was  doing,  L^a  slipped  it  into  her  pocket. 


CHAPTER  III 

Villa  Tolomei,  Siena,  September  3rd. 

"  Here  alone,  my  Tinka !  Alone  and  here,  while 
England  holds  you  !  Not  to  see  the  things  that  you 
see,  not  to  feel  that  your  mind  is  in  constant  com- 
munion with  mine — this  is  to  be  twice  alone;  I  am 
away  from  you. 

"Do  not  ask  me  about  the  journey.  I  have  just 
enough  strength  left  to  complain.  The  distress  of 
missing  you  is  something  that  I  could  not  have 
imagined.  Some  day  I  will  try  to  disentangle  the 
waking  dream  of  confused  realities,  the  long  succession 
of  changing  pictures — boat,  train  and  coach — that 
filled  the  few  hours  which  brought  me  from  England 
into  Tuscany.  I  feel  stiff  with  the  journey  now,  and 
travel  has  gone  to  my  head. 

"  I  reached  Siena  yesterday,  much  as  luggage  may 
be  said  to  arrive  wherever  it  pleases  the  facchino  to 
drag  it.  I  slept  like  an  animal  afterwards  and  now  I 
am  only  half  awake,  and  torpid  with  slumber.  My 
head  aches ;  I  am  afraid  to  go  out  of  my  room.  I  have 
not  even  curiosity  enough  left  to  go  down  into  the 
street,  to  confront  this  longed-for  city  of  Siena,  with 
the  name  that  cast  a  spell  over  our  childish  dreams, 
because  we  loved  Matteo  da  Siena's  Madonna  in  the 
little  town  museum  at  home. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Tinka  ?  It  even  costs  me 
an  effort  to  write  to  you. 

"93 
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"  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  an  hour,  with  pens, 
ink  and  paper  on  the  table  before  me.  I  could  see 
you  here  before  me ;  I  spoke  to  you  ;  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  begin  to  write.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
you  must  understand,  that  there  was  no  need  to  tell  you 
how  miserable  I  am.  Are  we  not  two  halves  of  one 
soul  ?     Oh  God  !  why  did  we  decide  to  part  ? 

"  Siena ! — 

"  All  about  me  lies  Italy.  I  can  see  the  burning 
blue  of  the  sky — we  are  on  the  eve  of  autumn,  but  it 
might  be  July  yet.  The  scented  air  comes  in  through 
the  open  windows.  The  red-brown  soil  is  covered  with 
matted  sun-burned  grass.  Mulberry  trees,  with  yellow- 
ing vine  leaves  clinging  about  them,  stand  up  in 
alternate  rows  with  olive  trees  and  cypresses. 

"  I  am  breathing  the  air  of  our  longed-for  Italy, 
Tinka  mine. 

"  Underlying  the  sensation  that  I  am  truly  and 
utterly  alone,  lies  a  depth  of  delicate  bitterness.  I  am 
lonely,  yet  here  I  am  steeped  in  this  most  passionately- 
desired  of  all  our  dreams.  I  am  lonely,  and  in  the 
land  of  Light  and  Art.  I  am  unhappy,  yet  my  very 
pain  is  something  that  I  cherish. 

"  We  felt  like  that  in  London  after  L6a  left  us.  As 
we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  each  clasped  the 
other's  hand — as  we  tried  together  to  solve  the  question 
of  conscience  asked  of  us  by  Fate — we  felt  then,  amid 
all  the  doubt  and  anguish  working  within  us,  a  sense  of 
pride,  of  moral  exultation.  Together,  we  have  sought 
the  path  of  Truth  ;  I  would  not  be  among  those  who 
have  never  known  the  agony  of  that  quest. 

"  To-day  is  Sunday.  The  bells  are  ringing  untiringly 
here  and  there  in  a  city  full  of  chapels.     The  bell-tower 
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of  the  Duomo  rises  above  them  all,  I  can  see  it  from  my 
writing-table.  What  a  surprise  and  shock  that  Duomo 
was  to  me,  when  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  How  the 
intense  black  and  white  of  the  architecture  dazzles  you 
under  this  hard  brilliant  sun.  It  offends  my  notions 
of  harmony ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  again.  It  is  art, 
such  as  I  had  no  idea  of 

"  Memory  flies  forth  to  our  slender  Northern 
cathedrals  of  grey  stone  ;  and  all  the  while  the  folk  are 
going  by  under  my  windows  to  mass,  poorly  dressed, 
glad  to  be  alive,  braced  by  this  heady  air  that  leaves 
me  languid  and  overwrought.   .  .  . 

"  I  have  been  out  into  the  city  a  little,  since  lunch. 
After  about  half-an-hour  of  it  I  felt  so  tired,  so  confused, 
that  I  came  in  again. 

"  It  was  all  a  surprise ;  everything  jarred  on  my 
nerves —  the  unfamiliar-looking  houses,  the  paved  streets 
with  no  side  walks,  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  place 
where  everybody  lives  out  of  doors. 

"  1  certainly  came  here  too  abruptly  and  suddenly. 
The  transplanting  was  done  too  quickly,  and  I  am 
suffering  for  it. 

"  I  have  unpacked  my  picture.  I  can  gaze  at  the 
Aino  of  the  legend,  who  has  taken  on  our  Lea's  face ; 
and  I  long  to  have  her  here  close  beside  me,  her,  the  living 
Lea,  that  I  held  once  for  a  moment  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
why  is  she  not  here  ;  why  did  she  leave  me  alone  in  my 
distress?  Who  instilled  into  her  that  excessive  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  that  took  alarm  where  no  other  girl  would 
feel  alarmed  ? 

"And  how  comes  it  that  you,  Tinka,  and  I  myself, 
can  understand  these  scruples  ?  Most  people  round 
about  me  here  would  think  me  mad  if  I  were  to  tell 
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them  our  story.  Does  climate,  after  all,  create  conscience  ? 
Are  certain  moral  scruples,  like  some  of  our  Arctic  plants, 
unable  to  live  under  southern  skies  ? " 

21st  September. 

"  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  museum  here. 
I  have  found  Matteo  da  Siena's  Madonna,  with  the 
delicate  thin  face,  and  the  Bambino,  and  the  two  little 
angels — all  painted  over  and  over  again. 

"  I  went  into  the  gallery  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing of  awe.  I  was  moved  as  much  as  I  expected. 
There  is  this  special  feature  about  the  collection,  it  gives 
you  the  complete  history  of  a  school.  The  Tuscan 
Quattrocentisti  are  nowhere  represented  as  they  are 
at  Siena. 

"  I  came  across  the  work  of  a  painter  here  that  I 
never  heard  of  before — I  never  met  him  in  any  Northern 
gallery — Giovanantonino  Bazzi,  otherwise  Sodoma.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Lionardo's,  and  he  represents  the  trans- 
formation of  Sienese  art  in  the  sixteenth  century.  More 
sensuousness,  less  of  idealisation.  I  feel  attracted  to  his 
work,  yet  it  perturbs  me.  And  I  still  love  that  pensive 
Madonna  in  the  little  gallery  at  home  better  than  all 
these  Madonnas  of  his  that  trouble  the  imagination, 
better  than  all  his  languid  Eves. 

"  Two  people  who  come  in  from  the  town  to  dinner, 
a  middle-aged  man  and  a  girl  at  the  next  table  to  mine, 
took  pity  on  my  loneliness,  and  now  we  sit  together  at 
meals.  I  was  struck  with  the  man's  rough,  picturesque 
face ;  and  the  girl  devours  him  with  her  eyes.  The 
pair  have  chosen  me  for  a  friend,  and  told  me  their 
story. 

"  He  is  a  painter,  too.     He  was  born  in  the  Abruzzi 
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and  had  a  rough  time  of  it  when  he  was  young.  After 
a  long  struggle  he  managed  to  get  to  Rome,  and  made  a 
little  by  copying  old  pictures  for  foreign  visitors,  princi- 
pally Americans  or  English,  or  by  painting  portraits 
now  and  then. 

"  Last  month  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Roman 
girl,  while  she  was  sitting  to  him  for  her  portrait.  She 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  him  ;  then,  as  her  family 
were  leaving  Rome  to  travel  in  France,  he  ran  away 
with  her,  and  they  have  settled  quietly  here  at  Siena. 
And  so,  free,  as  husband  and  wife,  they  are  awaiting  in 
their  fervent  love,  the  inevitable  catastrophes  in  store 
for  them. 

'*  Well,  they  are  wonderful  people  !  Their  disregard 
of  money,  of  conventions,  of  authority,  nay,  even  of  life 
itself,  put  them  beyond  reach  of  censure.  They  never 
speak  to  each  other  but  every  word  shows  an  enthusiastic 
admiration. 

"  ' Adolf o  e  I'unico ! '  she  says  at  every  turn.  '  There 
is  no  one  like  Adolfo.'  And  Adolfo,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  Adelina  most  poetic  names :  '  Mio  tesoro,  mia 
gioja,  TTiio  paradiso.' 

"The  story  is  known  at  the  villa ;  everybody  takes  a 
fervent  interest  in  them,  as  if  it  were  a  family  affair. 
Nobody  would  dream  of  censuring  them.  They  love 
each  other,  therefore  they  are  quite  right. 

"  I  know  quite  well  that  this  seems  monstrous  to  you. 
We  have  always  professed  to  feel  such  scorn  for  any  man 
or  woman  blinded  by  the  impulse  of  sensual  desire.  But 
here  in  this  city  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renascence, 
where  the  old  violent  love  stories  are  still  told  and  held 
up  to  admiration,  the  thing  seems  both  natural  and 
normal,  I  assure  you. 
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"  Even  I  myself.   .  .  . 

"  For  I  am  becoming  acclimatised  already.  The 
numb  feeling  of  the  first  few  days  is  giving  way,  little 
by  little,  to  an  odd  sense  of  well-being.  I  am  beginning 
to  adapt  myself — to  push  out  roots,  like  a  transplanted 
shrub,  into  the  alien  soil.  The  echoing  flagstones  of 
the  streets;  the  sober,  stately  lines  of  lofty  palace  fronts; 
the  quick  expressive  faces  of  the  people ;  and  their 
tongue,  the  divine  lingua  Toscana,  with  all  the  harsh 
sounds  left  out — all  my  surroundings  seem  less  strange 
now  to  the  Barbarian  in  exile. 

"  And  I  am  just  beginning,  too,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  that  Madonna  of  Matteo's.  These  ethereal  figures 
and  hieratical  attitudes,  Tinka — this  thought  expressed 
by  paint — is  not  the  whole  of  Art. 

"  Sodoma  and  da  Vinci  are  great  too,  in  that  they  are 
nearer  to  nature — more  human,  more  pleasure-loving. 
There  is  a  certain  nobility  and  beauty  in  the  very  excess 
of  love. 

"  There  are  hours  when  I  think  like  this ;  then  the 
wind  blows  otherwise  over  my  spirit  and  brings  me 
back  all  at  once  under  the  melancholy  charm  of  our 
northern  twilight,  to  the  seraph's  purity  of  my  Tinka. 

"  And  I  call  upon  her — the  relentless  Lea  who  re- 
jected me." 

27th  September. 

"  No,  Tinka ;  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  drinking  in 
my  words  as  if  they  were  sunlight — that  they  are  raising 
a  ferment  in  your  heart  and  brain.    I  do  not  want  that. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  more  of  this  change  that  is 
working  within  me,  for  the  sense  of  my  own  personality, 
or  rather  of  my  '  continuity  of  being,'  eludes  me.       This 
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thing  that  is  passing  in  me  cannot  be  put  into  words. 
Never  before  has  such  a  sudden  flood  of  new  emotions 
been  poured  upon  me. 

"  I  am  overpowered  by  a  strange  climate,  by  an 
unknown  art,  by  susceptibilities  that  I  did  not  know 
I  possessed. 

"  But  it  would  be  mortal  anguish  to  think  that  yoa, 
my  pure  Tinka,  should  be  passing  through  the  same 
ordeal.  My  Light !  you  would  no  longer  be  yourself. 
I  could  not  imagine  you,  could  not  dream  of  you  as 
other  than  I  have  known  you  since  childhood — the  soul 
so  exceeding  white  that  its  whiteness  shone  through  the 
outward  form  of  childlike  loveliness. 

"  Little  sister  of  mine  in  genius  and  in  love,  stay  as 
you  are,  I  beseech  you  ;  do  not  follow  me  through  this 
transformation.  ...  I  cannot  tell  as  yet  whether  I  am 
changing  for  the  better  or  for  worse. 

"  A  strange  effervescence,  half  pain,  half  delight, 
is  working  in  me ;  that  is  all  I  know.  .  .  .  But 
through  this  crisis  I  want  you  to  keep  apart,  afar,  un- 
scathed. Even  as  it  is,  the  torture  of  the  vivid  memory 
of  Lea  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  My  dreams  of  her  are 
such  that  I  feel  unworthy  to  see  her  again  as  long  as  I 
live.     For  I  am  thinking  of  L6a  as  the  Italian  thinks  of 

his  Adelina."  .  .  . 

SOth  SeptemJber. 

"  The  battle  is  lost,  and  I  rejoice  in  my  defeat.  I 
feel  the  charm  of  the  churches  which  repelled  me  so  at 
first,  because  they  looked  like  museums  of  dead  super- 
stitions. I  know  all  the  churches  in  Siena  now  ;  I  go 
out  to  keep  a  lover's  tryst  with  this  chapel  or  that,  and 
there  1  stay  on  alone,  after  enduring  the  guide's  in- 
evitable explanations.     There  is  no  one  else,  save  some 
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poor  old  soul  at  her  prayers,  before  the  marvellously 
carved  and  sculptured  choir,  or  kneeling  below  some 
picture  by  Sodoma  or  Peruzzi,  some  majolica  of  Delia 
Robbia's. 

"  Four  weeks  ago  I  arrived  at  Siena,  feeling  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  place,  wondering  whether  I  would 
not  go  back  the  very  next  day  to  the  country  I  had  left. 
Even  now  I  am  not  the  same  man.  Even  now  the 
mental  confusion  after  the  first  shock  has  given  way  to 
a  newly  acquired  balance  ;  it  is  not  assured  yet,  but  it 
is  on  the  way  to  be  so.  I  am  growing  acclimatised  ; 
parts  of  my  brain  which  used  to  be  passive  are  beginning 
to  wake  and  work. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Tinka,  I  sometimes  force 
myself  to  think  of  our  country  at  home,  and  Larmsoe 
and  Professor  Ebner's  house,  and  they  all  seem  unreal 
to  me  now. 

"The  country  and  the  folk  seem  no  more  real  than 
our  childish  dreams  or  the  make-believe  adventures  in 
our  games. 

"  And  yet  we  loved  these  things,  they  fed  our  hearts 
once,  and  even  now  I  think  of  them  tenderly.  Still,  at 
the  same  time,  the  thought  of  seeing  them  again  is  an 
agony  that  lies  heavily  on  me,  and  stifles  me.  Some- 
times at  nights  I  dream  that  I  am  back  again  at  Larmsoe, 
and  the  dream  is  like  a  nightmare. 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  go  back  again,  Tinka,  even  if 
you  went  with  me. 

"  There  is  something  else  that  I  must  tell  you.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  thing,  but — our  affection  is  worth 
nothing  unless  it  is  based  on  absolute  sincerity.  I  am 
calmer,  my  trouble  is  less ;  to-day  /  do  not  feel  the 
intense  craving  to  have  you  near  me. 
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"  You,  even  you,  seem  to  blend  into  the  dream,  witt 
the  gleaming  fjords  and  misty  nights  of  Larmsoe.  Are 
you  real  ?  Are  you  really  alive  ?  I  cannot  tell,  my 
Tinka.  Perhaps  you,  too,  are  only  a  shadow  shape,  a 
part  of  that  dream  of  the  past  that  is  falling  away  from 
me. 

"The  one  living  figure  that  stands  out  from  it  is 
L^'s.  Yes ;  L6a  is  alive.  She  is  no  shadow  of  my 
own  thoughts.  I  once  felt  her  breast  quiver  against 
mine  ;  her  kiss  burnt  my  lips.  It  was  she  who  first 
roused  me  out   of  torpor. 

"  Why  did  you  lull  me  to  sleep  again  afterwards  with 
magic  words,  Tinka  ?  L4a  is  living  somewhere  else  in 
the  world ;  not  L^a  as  I  saw  her  last,  grown  shy 
and  stricken  mad  with  fear  because  she  had  given  me 
her  lips ;  no,  but  the  real  Lea  hidden  behind  the  mask 
that  Fr^derique  and  Pirnitz  have  made  for  her,  a  Latin 
virgin,  like  those  of  red- walled  Siena.  .   .  . 

"  Here  yesterday  afternoon,  in  a  deserted  street  near 
the  museum,  a  shutter  was  set  ajar ;  a  woman,  watching 
behind  it,  smiled  and  threw  me  a  kiss." 

nth  October. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?  I  have  made  your  heart  ache, 
and  you  are  weeping.  Weeping  because  you  say  'a 
gulf  is  opening  out  between  us.'  And  then  you  write, 
'  I  at  least  understand  you  still.  All  that  you  say 
wakes  echoes  in  my  own  heart.  Let  me  come  out  to 
you.' 

"  No,  Tinka,  I  do  not  want  you  to  come.  I  wonder 
whether  I  had  not  better  give  up  writing  to  you,  since 
my  trouble  touches  you  so  closely." 
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I2th  October. 

"My  darling  sister,  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for 
troubling  your  quiet.  What  are  my  confused  sensa- 
tions, that  they  should  cost  you  your  fairy  power  of 
insight.  Be  yourself  stilL  I  cannot  have  Tinka 
changed.  My  Tinka,  wholly  white,  mysterious  as  our 
glaciers,  our  northern  twilight.  Why  she  would  die  if 
she  were  changed.  Her  very  mistakes,  the  dim  border- 
land where  her  sensibilities  lie  dormant,  are  all  sacred 
to  me. 

"  And  I  have  fallen  back  into  uncertainty  again. 
The  treacherous  sense  of  moral  security,  and  the  delight 
in  my  work  that  came  upon  me  here,  have  all  vanished 
at  one  stroke.  The  art  that  I  held  so  dear  seems  absurd, 
and  childish  and  false  to  me. 

"  Yesterday  in  the  dusk  I  went  for  a  stroll  round  the 
walls  with  Adelina  and  Adolfo. 

"  They  walked,  each  pressed  tightly  against  the 
other ;  my  presence  was  not  embarrassing  to  them, 
they  even  said  that  they  were  delighted  to  have  me 
with  them ;  they  have  pride  enough  in  their  love  to 
wish  that  others  might  behold  it. 

"All  the  long,  curving  way  between  gate  and  gate 
they  went,  like  a  pair  of  doves  ;  kiss  followed  kiss  ;  and 
I  watched  them,  curious  and  touched,  but  with  no 
sense  of  repugnance. 

"  It  came  across  my  mind  how  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
on  the  very  day  of  our  mystic  betrothal,  we  came  on  a 
man  and  girl  whose  lips  were  joined  in  a  delirium  of 
the  senses.  The  same  bitter  loathing  came  over  us 
both  ;  the  ideal  splendour  of  a  love  without  caresses 
appealed  to  us. 
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"  And  I  thought,  in  the  dim  moonlit  dusk,  while  I 
saw  Adolfo  and  Adelina  with  their  arms  about  each 
other,  as  their  lips  met,  '  How  is  it  that  the  kiss  that 
before  seemed  loathsome  brings  a  sense  of  warmth  to 
my  heart  to-day  ? ' 

"And  I  knew  that  it  was  because  these  two  were 
beautiful ;  that  here,  under  the  amorous  Tuscan  sky, 
they  were  living  through  the  ancient  Latin  love  poem, 
with  a  grace  inherited  from  the  days  of  old. 

"  But  I  understood,  too,  that  I  am  not  what  I  was 
before.  This  sky  and  air,  and  the  sonorous  speech  of 
the  land,  have  wrought  a  change  in  me  already.  Some- 
thing is  dying  in  me,  new  things  are  being  born.  Little 
by  little,  I  am  rediscovering,  as  it  were,  the  land  and 
the  life  that  we  longed  for  as  children,  though  at  first 
the  transplanting  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock. 

"  It  has  always  been  so  with  us  northern  barbarians 
whenever  our  feet  touched  this  sacred  soil. 

"  But  as  for  us  two,  Tinka,  some  previous  life  doubt- 
less left  a  mirage  of  this  country  within  our  souls,  for 
as  I  tell  you,  I  am  seeing  it  all  again.  The  actual 
past  grows  more  and  more  blurred  in  my  memory,  the 
unreal  is  effacing  all  that  has  actually  been.  I  am 
becoming  a  Tuscan,  the  fate  that  so  swiftly  befals  a 
barbarian.  In  one  month  I  have  learned  to  speak  the 
language  so  accurately,  that  when  I  went  out  to  see  the 
villa  belonging  to  the  College  here,  the  old  door  porter 
said,  '  I  remember  you,  you  used  to  be  a  student  here.'  " 

14^  October. 

"  I  have  been  to  Monte  Oliveto  to-day,  with  its  views 
over  the  country  and  the  art  treasures  in  its  cloisters. 
It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  place. 
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"  There  is  the  whole  story  of  Saint  Benedict  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  from  the  day  when  he  left  his  father's 
house  to  study  at  Rome,  till,  as  a  serge-clad  prior, 
he  ruled  his  monastery.  The  frescoes  are  by  Luca 
Signorelli  and  Sodoma. 

"  Ah,  what  rich  beauty  of  colour  and  form  !  What 
glorious  human  beings  live  and  move  in  those  painted 
convent  walls  !  And  how  the  robust  life  of  blood 
and  muscle  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  the  edifying 
purpose  of  the  scheme. 

"  I  am  writing  these  words  at  a  rickety  table  which 
the  one  custodian  of  the  place  has  found  somewhere  for 
me.  If  I  could  I  would  infuse  this  fever  that  is  con- 
suming me  into  the  sheet  of  paper.  But  you  cannot 
understand  it,  my  white  soul,  true  sister  of  the  unreal 
Hilda  !  Yours  is  a  strange  art,  minute  and  yet  ideal, 
so  different  from  the  art  that  attracts  me  now. 

"  Tinka,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  you  near  me 
now.  Your  presence  would  bring  unrest.  Something 
within  me  is  breaking  into  life ;  if  you  were  here  it 
could  only  delay  the  blossoming, 

"Do  not  write  to  me  for  a  while.  I  do  not  wish 
your  mind  to  dwell  with  mine  just  now.  I  have  put 
your  portraits  away ;  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  look 
at  them.  There  must  be  no  link  left  between  me  and 
the  visionary  past. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  light,  to  truth,  and  life. 

"  If  L^a  were  here  with  me,  this  thing  within  me 
would  expand  at  once  into  life.  I  should  look  into 
L^a's  eyes  and  breathe  the  breath  of  her  mouth,  and 
awake  once  for  all.  L^a  is  far  away ;  yet  even  now  I 
am  learning  to  find  delight  in  the  smile  on  women's 
faces,  when  they  put  the  shutters  back  to  look  at  me. 
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"  My  whole  self  is  shaken  by  the  coining  change. 
Like  a  boy,  I  feel  the  delicious  languid  ache  of  growing 
pains,  I  feel  like  some  tree  that  has  borne  only  barren 
blossoms,  and  now  (for  the  first  time,  if  you  will)  is 
bringing  forth  fruit. 

"  Tinka,  Tinka !  Do  you  remember  your  words  to 
Fr^derique  that  afternoon  in  London  ?  They  sing 
within  me  night  and  day.  I  feel  as  if  I  too  at  last 
were  '  thrilled  by  the  spring.' " 

The  letters  were  written  on  ordinary  foolscap  paper, 
folded  in  four.  They  began  and  ended  without  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  correspondence. 

Lea  could  not  give  them  a  glance  all  that  day.  After 
Edith  gave  them  to  her,  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  look 
at  the  buildings  at  Saint  Charles,  and  to  throw  her 
mind  into  the  question  of  arranging  the  class-rooms. 
But  at  last,  in  her  room  that  night  she  could  be  alone 
to  read  those  letters.  She  was  touched  and  softened. 
Her  heart  almost  failed  her  when  she  began.  By  the 
time  she  had  finished,  she  had  grown  calm  ;  she  felt 
rather  disappointed. 

No.  The  letters  had  not  been  at  all  what  she  ex- 
pected. Georg  scarcely  mentioned  his  betrothed,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  way  that  she  herself  thought 
shocking.  He  seemed  to  miss  Tinka  more.  There 
were  other  women  on  the  spot  who  interested 
him. 

To  sum  up  her  impressions,  the  letters  scarcely 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  Georg  that  she  knew.  She 
was  conscious  of  a  vague  sense  of  vexation,  an  undefined 
grievance.  "  The  Georg  I  loved  and  believed  in  is  dead 
to  me."     And  yet  at  the  same  time,  she  felt  reassured ; 

u 
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there  was  no  fear  of  behaving  weakly  for  the  sake  of 
the  man  who  had  written  those  letters.  Pride  in  her 
security  was  like  added  strength. 

When  she  fell  asleep  a  few  tears  lay  dried  on  her 
eyelashes.      But  she  slept  peacefully. 

The  next  day  was  the  first  of  November.  The  clock 
was  striking  eight  when  Frederique  came  in  half-dressed, 
with  her  dark  hair  about  her  shoulders.  L6a  awoke 
under  the  shadow  of  the  loose  hair,  as  Frederique  kissed 
her.    She  put  her  arms  about  her  sister's  neck. 

"  Oh,  F^di,  I  have  only  you  in  all  the  world.  How 
lovely  you  are,  how  good  you  are  to  me ;  I  love  you," 
she  whispered,  and  Fr^d^rique  petted  her  and  soothed 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  still.  They  stayed 
chatting  for  a  while,  Frederique  sitting  on  the  bed 
where  L^a  lay.     But  Fr^d^rique  stood  up  at  last. 

"  You  must  get  up,  dearest.  We  are  going  down 
yonder.      It  is  a  splendid  day." 

"  Down  yonder "  meant  the  far-off  Bagneux  Ceme- 
tery where  poor  Christine  Surier  lay  buried  ;  and  the 
girls  meant  to  go  on  All  Saints'  Day  to  lay  flowers  on 
their  mother's  grave,  and  to  say  a  prayer  there. 

They  finished  dressing  together.  L^a  said  not  a  word 
about  Georg's  letters ;  but  she  was  more  loving  than 
ever  with  her  sister.  She  had  a  vague  sense  of  being  for- 
saken ;  that  no  one  was  left  to  her  now  except  this  sister 
of  hers,  with  the  faith  and  serenity  that  nothing  could 
shake.  They  had  the  whole  breadth  of  Paris  to  cross, 
and  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  they  alighted  from 
the  tramway  that  runs  to  the  Gare  de  Montrouge. 
Thence  they  went  through  the  provincial-looking  streets 
to  the  Porte  d'Orleans,  past  the  fortifications,  and  out 
among    the    market-gardens,   where    houses   spring   up 
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again  on  either  side  of  the  long  road  under  the  plane 
trees. 

On  they  went.  Other  visitors,  belonging  mostly  to 
the  poorer  or  working-classes,  were  making  their  way 
likewise  to  the  cemetery.  Everybody  was  dressed  in 
black,  everybody  was  carrying  bunches  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, autumn  daisies,  geraniums,  or  begonias.  One  or 
two,  here  and  there,  were  bringing  a  cheap  wreath  of 
beads,  with  the  inscription  "Our  child"  or  "Our  father" 
upon  it ;  or,  simpler  still,  "  Regrets"  a  word  as  empty 
as  absence. 

There  was  nothing  dismal  about  the  pilgrimage;  the 
bare  trees  and  the  house  fronts  lay  bathed  in  blue  air, 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  luminous  autumn  day.  The 
pilgrims*  mood  was  in  tune  with  the  peace  and  bright- 
ness about  them,  they  were  sober,  but  not  sad  ;  no  one 
shed  tears.  Children,  with  little  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  hands,  ran  merrily  on  towards  the  city  of  the  dead, 
while  their  parents,  a  little  way  behind,  kept  up  with 
their  pace,  chatting  as  they  went.  People  from  the 
neighbourhood  came  out  to  the  cemetery  for  a  walk, 
though  they  had  no  family  tombs  to  visit. 

Lea  walked  with  her  hand  on  Fred^rique's  arm.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  further  away  from  Georg 
with  every  step ;  that  Georg  was  far  back  in  the  past, 
he  was  vanishing  out  of  her  life,  he  had  ceased  to  be 
real.  She  felt  a  rising  tide  of  free  grace  within  her. 
She  was  strong  once  more  to  act,  to  follow  Fred^rique's 
example  and  walk  in  her  footsteps. 

"  I  will  show  Fedi  the  letters  to-night,"  she  thought. 

And  she  would  have  shown  them  to  her  sister,  there 
and  then,  but  a  feeling  of  delicacy  held  them  back ;  it 
was  no  time  and  no  place  for  reading  them. 
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"  Poor  mamma,"  began  Fr^d^rique,  "  how  delighted 
she  would  have  been  with  such  a  November  day.  She 
had  such  a  dread  of  winter." 

"  Yes,"  said  L^a,  "  a  sunny  day  always  brought  all 
her  good  humour  back.      Poor  mamma  ! " 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  cemetery  gates,  a  wide 
monumental  half-circle  like  the  entry  of  a  park,  and, 
indeed,  the  cemetery  itself  looked  like  a  park  about 
some  chateau,  with  its  gravel  walks,  its  clustered 
thickets  and  carefully  tended  flower-beds  lying  out  in 
the  mellow  light  of  autumn.  Scarcely  any  tombs  were 
visible,  they  lay  away  from  the  gravel  walks,  scattered 
over  a  wide  space,  and  those  that  stood  in  the  shelter 
of  green  shrubs,  shone  like  white  apparitions  that  might 
be  statues,  porticoes,  or  fountains. 

The  girls  had  a  long  way  to  walk  before  they  found 
the  spot  marked  with  a  cross  at  the  head  where  Christine 
Legay  and  Lea's  father  had  been  laid.  When  they 
reached  it  at  last  they  were  warm  with  walking,  the 
fresh  air  had  brightened  the  colour  in  their  faces.  A 
few  autumn  daisies  were  flowering  among  the  spindle 
trees  and  box,  but  the  vigorous  shoots  of  a  rose-bush 
had  outgrown  all  the  rest ;  it  was  full  of  flowers  even 
now  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  girls  knelt  down  side  by  side  on  the  sand.  It 
was  an  almost  deserted  part  of  the  cemetery  between  a 
double  row  of  cypresses.  An  old  woman  in  a  white  cap 
was  tidying  the  little  white  tomb  of  a  new-born  babe 
near  by.  Still  further,  two  black  figures  were  kneeling 
on  one  flat  stone,  a  woman  muffled  in  crape,  and  beside 
her  two  tiny  black  legs  and  a  pair  of  shoes  belonging  to 
a  little  boy. 
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HERE    LIES 

JOACHIM  CHARLES  CONSTANT  StTRIER, 

Who  died  at  Paris,  March  15th,  1879. 
Pray  for  him  ! 

ALSO 

CLAIRE  VALENTINE  CHRISTINE  LEGAY, 

WIDOW    OF    CONSTANT  stTRIER, 

Who  died  at  Paris,  September  3rd,  1896. 

A  De  Profundis,  S.V.P. 

Lea's  eyes  travelled  slowly  over  the  lines.  Fr^derique's 
face  was  bowed  over  the  earth,  nothing  of  all  that  she 
felt  could  be  seen  ;  but  her  sister's  eyes  grew  soft,  her 
composure  left  her,  and  soon  the  tears  were  falling. 

"  Mamma  !  my  mamma  !  "  a  voice  cried  within  her. 

Christine  rose  before  Lea's  eyes  at  the  words.  She 
was  a  little  girl  again,  once  more  she  saw  all  that  had 
been,  and  never  would  be  again ;  her  careless,  glad 
childhood,  her  mother's  eager  caresses ;  her  mother — 
the  pretty,  plump,  indolent  creature  with  the  picturesque, 
untidy,  golden  hair,  a  figure  framed  in  the  low  dining- 
room  window  seat. 

And  through  her  heart  passed  a  pang,  she  felt  that 
sharpest  of  all  reproaches  that  all  those  cut  off  by  Death 
seem  to  make — in  that  we  did  not  love  them  enough, 
did  not  make  enough  of  them  while  we  had  them 
with  us. 

"  Mamma !  " 

How  far  nearer  she  felt  to  the  poor  dead  mother, 
lying  beneath  that  stone ;  since  she  had  known  the  joy 
of  leaning  on  the  breast  of  one  who  loved  her,  since  she 
had  felt  the  arms  of  a  chosen  brother  clasped  tightly 
about  her. 
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"  Is  this  wrong  ?  Oh,  me  !  is  this  wrong  ?  Did  you 
sin,  poor  dear  mother,  and  must  you  be  condemned  and 
punished  for  the  little  joy  that  you  had  ?  " 

L^a  glanced  instinctively  towards  her  sister ;  Fre- 
d^rique's  eyes  were  full  of  sorrow  though  they  were 
dry,  and  in  her  face  L^a  read  her  own  thought.  It 
was  as  if  both  sisters  had  felt  akin  to  the  dead  through 
the  same  weakness.  They  drew  nearer  together,  and 
with  their  arms  about  each  other,  cheek  laid  to  cheek, 
they  murmured  the  prayers  they  had  learnt  as  children, 
the  force  of  feeling  lending  new  ardour  and  a  clearer 
meaning  to  the  whispered  form  of  words — the  Ave  Mai^, 
the  beautiful  petition  of  St  Bernard. 

To  leave  the  tomb  of  our  beloved  dead,  and  go  back 
again  to  the  life  all  about  us,  seems  like  a  kind  of 
impiety  ;  it  is  as  if  the  poor,  despairing  dead  cry,  when 
we  turn  to  leave  them  to  their  solitude,  "  Ah,  stay,  do 
not  leave  us  alone  again  !  " 

L^a  and  Fr^d^rique  laid  their  flowers  on  the  grave 
and  walked  away,  neither  could  speak,  neither  dared  to 
speak ;  each  seemed  to  dread  a  reproach  from  the  other. 
Side  by  side  they  wandered  along  the  paths,  where  the 
graves  were  decked  for  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  with 
the  very  flowers  and  green  leaves  that  typify  human 
happiness.  But  life  was  gaining  them  back  already, 
after  that  contact  with  the  tomb.  Their  young  blood 
ran  warm  in  their  veins  ;  the  free  sunlight  warmed  the 
air  that  they  breathed ;  and  newly  risen  as  they  were 
from  the  company  of  the  dead,  the  illusion  of  existence 
enchanted  them  anew. 

"  Mile.  JA&  ! — Mile.  Fred^rique  ! "  called  a  voice  from 
the  bend  in  the  broad  alley.  A  short,  thick-set  young 
fellow  in  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  shining  black  cloth,  came 
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up  to  them,  twisting  a  round  felt  hat  in  his  numb 
fingers.     It  was  Remineau,  Duyvecke  Hespel's  neighbour. 

"  We  were  down  yonder,"  he  panted,  as  he  came 
near,  out  of  breath  and  shy,  "we  were  down  yonder — 
with  the  little  chap  and  Mile.  Duyvecke.  We  had  been 
to  see  the  grave  of  my  poor  defunct  wife  (I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  have  been  running,  and  I  am  out  of  breath). 
It  was  the  little  chap  that  saw  you  first.  '  There  ! '  he 
says,  '  look,  Mamma  Vecke '  (that  is  what  he  calls  Mile. 
Duyvecke), '  there  are  the  pretty  ladies  over  there.'  The 
pretty  ladies  means  you.  And  then  we  all  tried  to  run, 
seeing  you  were  so  far  off,  but  Mile.  Duyvecke  is  too 
stout  to  run,  and  the  little  chap's  legs  are  not  long  enough, 
so  they  stayed  behind  and  I  ran  on.  No  offence,  ladies, 
I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  not  the  least,  Remineau,  it  was  quite  right," 
said  Fr^derique.     "Oh,  here  comes  Gaston." 

Remineau's  boy,  in  a  little  overcoat  trimmed  with 
astrakhan,  with  a  cane  and  a  peaked  cap  that  gave  him  a 
quaint  grown-up  air,  came  running  along.  He  stood 
stock-still  in  front  of  the  ladies,  with  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open,  and  tried  to  slip  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
but  said  not  a  word. 

"  Come,  wish  the  young  ladies  good-day,  noodle  ! " 
cried  his  father,  pulling  him  forward.  And  Duyvecke 
came  up  and  kissed  the  sisters  on  the  cheeks  with  her 
fresh  lips. 

"  I  cannot  run,"  she  said,  "  it's  no  use,  I  cannot.  I 
am  getting  fatter  every  day.     What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

She  smiled  with  childish  petulance.  The  maturity 
of  her  twenty-seven  years  had  spread  full  blown  in 
plump  fair  flesh,  and  yet  she  retained  a  charming 
innocence  of  eyes  and  mouth,   a  scarcely -formed  nose. 
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a  baby's  crease  under  the  chin,  and  hair  like  a  garland 
of  wheat. 

"  Not  at  all.  Why,  you  are  adorable  ! "  said 
Fr^d^rique. 

"  Is  she  not  ? "  cried  R^mineau,  and  his  eyes 
glittered  under  his  bristling  brows.  "  It  is  such  a  fine 
thing,  I  think,"  he  went  on  in  his  enthusiasm,  "to  be 
as  well  as  she  is !  Not  but  what  people  may  be  very 
handsome  and  very  distinguished-looking  without  being 
as  stout  as  Mile.  Duyvecke,"  he  hastened  to  add  with 
heightened  colour  and  a  glance  at  the  two  sisters,  "  Still 
I  like  people  to  look  well  myself." 

Lea  and  Fr^derique  smiled  and  they  all  turned  into 
the  centre  avenue  that  led  to  the  gate.  Duyvecke 
began  telling  them  how  Eemineau  had  begged  her  to 
look  after  the  tomb  of  his  "  dear  defunct,"  and  how 
from  time  to  time  "  they  went  round  with  the  child,"  to 
see  how  the  flowers  were  doing,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  wire  of  the  wreaths  was  leaving  no  rust-stains  on 
the  stone. 

"  It  is  a  magnificent  monument,  all  in  marble,"  con- 
tinued Duyvecke,  "Eemi  designed  it  himself." 

"If  you  only  knew  how  nicely  Mile.  Duyvecke  has 
laid  out  the  flower-bed  round  it,"  put  in  R6mineau  with 
a  huskiness  in  his  throat.  "  Ah  !  she  understands 
flowers — and  everything  else  for  that  matter — house- 
keeping, cooking,  teaching — all  alike." 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the  pride  with 
which  the  two  good  creatures  expressed  their  admira- 
tion for  each  other,  unless  it  was  their  tender  care  of 
the  little  motherless  boy.  Gaston,  a  little  too  pale,  too 
delicate-looking,  too  tall  and  slight  for  his  age,  raised 
eyes  full  of  passionate  affection  to  "  Mamma  Vecke,"  as 
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he  called  her.  He  clung  about  her.  And  Duyvecke 
plainly  worshipped  him.  Duyvecke  was  one  of  those 
women  of  the  large  built,  full-bosomed  type  who  seem 
to  have  a  natural  vocation  for  motherhood.  She  talked 
child's  talk  readily,  her  patience  was  inexhaustible. 
And  poor  R^mineau,  while  he  treated  Duyvecke  with 
an  almost  exaggerated  respect,  betrayed  his  artless  love 
to  the  least  observant,  by  fits  of  abstraction  and  gloom. 

They  had  almost  reached  the  entrance  when  R^mineau 
pointed  out  an  obelisk  in  the  middle  of  the  great  circle 
just  inside  the  gates.  The  bank  of  earth  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone  was  covered  over  with  flowers — daisies, 
asters,  begonias,  and  geraniums. 

"  That  is  the  common  trench,"  he  said. 

Nothing  could  well  be  less  like  that  ominous-sound- 
ing word,  than  the  flower-strewn  fragrant  mound  with 
the  white  monolith  rising  above  it. 

"  The  common  trench,"  Fr^d^rique  repeated  ;  and 
that  great  heart  of  hers,  so  quick  to  feel  the  pity  of 
things,  grew  soft  at  the  thought  of  those  underneath — 
of  the  bodies  worn  out  with  toil  and  misery  that  lay, 
huddled  together,  under  that  gaily  -  decked  space  of 
earth.  The  common  trench !  Alas !  in  our  modem 
society  was  the  dream  of  equality  that  haunts  generous 
souls,  to  be  realised  by  none  but  the  poor,  and  by  them  ' 
only  in  the  grave  ? 

She  went  up  to  the  monument,  L^a  and  Remineau 
and  Duyvecke  following,  then  she  knelt  down  and  with 
mute,  heartfelt  emotion,  mingled  her  thought  with  the 
thought  of  the  poor,  sleeping  there  all  massed  together, 
the  forgotten  souls,  with  a  sense  of  indignation  and 
revolt  still  lingering  on  it  may  be  in  them,  after  death. 

Silently  the  party  left  the  cemetery,  and  an  omnibus 
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brought  them  to  Montrouge,  where  they  separated. 
Duyvecke,  E^mineau,  and  "the  little  chap,"  took  the 
tram  to  the  Latin  Quarter.  Fr^d^rique  and  Lea  hailed 
a  cab.  When  they  reached  home  it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock,  and  each  girl  went  to  her  room  to  make  a  little 
rearrangement  of  dress  before  lunch.  L^a  came  back 
all  the  happier  for  her  visit  to  the  dead.  Why  was 
this  ?  The  heart  keeps  its  own  secrets.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  turn  things  were  like  to  take, 
of  possible  happiness  for  others. 

"  Duyvecke  is  going  to  marry  R^mineau,"  she 
thought,  and  she  was  glad.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

"  Mother,  dear,  I  am  just  such  another  as  you,"  her 
thoughts  ran  on ;  "  not  a  better  woman,  nor  a  worse  ; 
1  am  you.  .  .  ."  She  felt  neither  humbled  nor  saddened 
by  this  knowledge  that  she  was  like  her  mother,  far 
from  it.      She  liked  to  believe  it. 

"  If  mother  had  been  happy  enough  to  have  a 
Fr^d^rique  or  a  Pirnitz  as  I  have,  to  point  out  the 
narrow  way  and  to  help  her  to  keep  to  it,  no  doubt  she 
would  not  have  fallen  away.  As  for  me,  what  would 
have  become  of  me  but  for  my  sister  and  Pirnitz  ?  Oh 
me!"— 

So  she  mused  as  she  sat,  ready  dressed  waiting  for 
Fr^d^rique  to  call  her.  Musing  she  waited,  her  hands 
folded  on  her  lap ;  she  had  not  known  such  calm  and 
quiet  for  many  a  day.  Communion  in  spirit  with  our 
dead,  when  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  dismay  us,  brings  a 
wonderful  sense  of  soothing.  L^a  felt  that  Christine 
Surier's  light  soul  was  very  near  her,  and  her  mother 
understood  her  better  and  felt  more  with  her  than 
those  who  stood,  like  Romaine  and  Fr^d^rique,  above 
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temptation.  L6a  communed  with  Christine,  and  poured 
out  her  griefs  and  hopes  to  her. 

"  Mother,  darling,  I  have  been  through  so  much  you 
see,  and  yet  I  want  to  live  to  make  up  to  you  for  your 
life.  You  shall  see  another  Christine  on  earth,  just 
yourself  over  again,  but  made  strong  this  time  with  the 
viaticum  of  an  education  denied  to  you." 

"  Little  one ! "  called  Fr^d^rique. 

"  Yes,"  answered  L6a,  "  I  am  coming." 

She  felt  strong,  sure  of  the  future,  sure  of  victory 
over  self.  Before  she  went  she  opened  the  packet  of 
letters,  and  glanced  over  the  last  one.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
the  words — 

"If  L^a  were  here  with  me,  this  thing  within  me 
would  expand  at  once  into  life.  I  should  look  into 
L6a's  eyes,  and  breathe  the  breath  of  her  mouth,  and 
awake  once  and  for  all " 

She  read  the  other  sentence,  where  Georg  spoke  of 
the  smiles  of  other  women,  without  a  regret.  She 
longed  to  press  her  lips  to  the  sheet,  but  dared  not. 
She  slipped  the  packet  into  a  drawer,  turned  the  key, 
and  went  to  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Mlle.  de  Sainte-Parade's  staff  were  excited  by 
enthusiasm,  raised  to  fever-pitch,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  and  their  work,  after  long  preparation,  was  to  be 
carried  out  at  last. 

As  for  school-fittings  and  furniture,  Fred^rique  had 
made  a  contract  with  a  large  firm  at  Saint  Ouen,  the 
buildings  were  to  be  handed  over  ready  for  use  by 
November  the  20th.  The  term  was  to  begin  on  the  5th 
of  December.  Thirty  pupils  of  various  ages,  from  eight 
to  fourteen,  had  been  selected  by  Mile.  Heurteau  and 
Duyvecke,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  and  more  particularly  of  the  orphanages  in  Paris 
and  the  suburbs. 

Three  of  these  little  girls,  Alice  Aubry,  Georgette 
Vincent  and  Lydie  Ronacker,  were  put  under  L^a's 
charge.  The  emotional  activity,  now  in  ferment  within 
her,  found  a  satisfaction  in  caring  for  them  ;  it  was 
something  like  being  a  mother,  and  for  a  time  she 
cheated  the  hunger  in  her  heart. 

Alice  Aubry  and  Lydie  Ronacker  both  came  from  an 
orphan  asylum  in  the  suburbs.  They  were  uninteresting- 
looking  children,  much  alike  in  their  insignificance. 
Orphanage  training  had  set  its  stamp  upon  their  faces  ; 
they  were  shy,  nervous  and  awkward. 

Georgette     Vincent,    a    charity    girl     of    unknown 

parentage,  had  been  apprenticed    to  a  stay-maker   at 

Saint  Denis.     She  was  a  pretty  child  of  eleven,  slim 
316 
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and  fair-haired,  with  beautiful  grey  eyes  and  delicate 
features,  and  quick,  affectionate  ways.  Lea  loved  her 
three  pupils  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  children,  and 
among  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
amusing  rivalry,  almost  amounting  to  jealousy,  each 
wanted  to  be  loved  best  of  all.  L^a  tried  to  give  the 
same  thought  and  care  to  each  one,  but  a  keen  natural 
liking  drew  her  to  Georgette  Vincent.  In  the  little 
delicate,  sensitive,  sometimes  quick-tempered  creature, 
she  thought  she  saw  something  of  her  own  childish 
self. 

Deep  down  in  Georgette's  heart,  good  and  loving 
though  she  was,  there  rankled  a  sore  spot,  ready  to 
break  out  some  day  in  rebellious  impulses.  The  child 
could  not  forgive  the  father  and  mother  who  had 
brought  her  into  the  world  for  casting  her  off  and  forget- 
ting her  as  soon  as  she  was  born.  With  her  strict  sense 
of  justice  and  right  she  felt  the  enormity  of  such  a  crime. 
She  could  not  put  the  thought  of  it  out  of  her  mind. 
She  wished  to  find  the  unworthy  parents,  "to  give 
them  a  piece  of  her  mind,  and  make  them  sorry  for  it." 

A  dark,  ugly  look  came  into  the  little  one's  eyes  as 
she  uttered  these  childish  threats. 

Lea  set  herself  to  destroy  this  leaven  of  bitterness 
and  hate.  She  began  by  teaching  Georgette  this  axiom, 
one  of  Fr^derique's  favourite  sayings,  "  the  past  belongs 
neither  to  us  nor  to  anyone  else,  we  must  not  look 
only  to  the  past,  we  should  look  forward  and  walk  with 
our  eyes  turned  to  the  future." 

"Do  you  want  to  avenge  your  desertion?"  Lea  asked. 
"  Do  you  want  the  wrong  done  to  you  to  be  repaired  ? 
Repair  it  yourself.  Make  up  your  mind  to  teach  every- 
one, by  your   words   and  example,  to  see  how  wicked 
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such  a  crime  is,  and  devote  your  life  to  little  father- 
less and  motherless  girls." 

There  was  nothing  tempestuous  about  Alice  Aubry 
or  Lydie  Ronacker,  but  they  were  given  to  lying, 
deceit  and  tale-telling.  It  cost  L6a  no  little  trouble  to 
teach  the  little  girls  one  simple  rule  of  behaviour,  to 
look  people  in  the  face  when  they  spoke.  After  many 
efforts,  she  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the  base- 
ness and  ugliness  of  falsehood.  But  it  was  emulation,  the 
wish  that  L6a  should  love  them  as  much  as  Georgette 
(who  never  told  lies)  that  gradually  brought  the  little 
girls  to  speak  the  truth. 

And  so,  in  the  warmth  of  her  enthusiasm  for  charity 
and  her  mother's  task,  L6a  persuaded  herself  that  the 
day  of  temptation  and  weakness  was  over.  Georg's 
letters  had  not  been  shown  to  her  sister,  nor  yet  to 
Pirnitz.  Not  that  she  had  resolutely  and  definitely  made 
up  her  mind  about  it ;  but  at  first  she  had  waited  for 
an  opportunity  and  now  it  was  too  late.  It  would  be 
even  harder  to  explain  the  delay  than  to  make  the 
confidence. 

She  read  and  re-read  the  dear  letters  when  she  was 
alone,  though  she  knew  them  by  heart.  And  presently, 
the  distance  counted  for  nothing,  and  she  found  herself 
living  with  Georg  day  by  day.  In  her  ignorance  of  love, 
she  was  glad  to  find  this  definite  solution — a  way  of 
love  that  broke  no  links  between  them — a  way  of 
accepting  the  past  without  engagement  as  to  the  future. 
"  What  is  there  to  fear  ?  "  she  thought,  "  since  we  shall 
never  see  each  other  again,  and  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles  lie  between  us.  Separation  has  realised  our  dream 
of  the  mystic  union,  we  were  not  capable  of  it  while  we 
were  together.     Now  I  am  far  away,  and  he  perhaps 
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will  forget  me,  and  so  until  my  latest  breath,  I  may  be 
his  chosen  sister." 

A  woman  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  deceiving  herself 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  feelings ;  she  has  only  to  call 
them  by  another  name.  All  the  love  and  longing  and 
tenderness  left  in  Lea's  heart  for  an  absent  lover  she 
put  down  henceforward  to  the  score  of  an  ardent  charity. 
She  honestly  believed  that  in  her  too  there  buroed  the 
flame  of  unselfish  devotion  that  consumed  the  two 
principal  foundresses  of  the  work. 

She  felt  that  she  was  in  the  way  to  become  a  serene, 
unfettered  mortal,  ready  in  her  turn  to  enfranchise 
humanity.  She  would  go  through  life  with  a  heart 
cauterised  by  pain — a  mystic  widow,  reserving  to  herself 
the  right  of  loving  her  husband  for  ever,  yet  pouring 
forth  for  all  women,  pure  and  impure,  the  overflowing 
charity  that  welled  up  exhaustless  within  her. 

The  crisis  of  fervour  by  no  means  escaped  the  eyes  of 
Fred^rique  and  Pirnitz.  They  were  always  at  L^a's 
side,  as  it  were,  to  encourage  her  and  keep  her  up  to  their 
own  glowing  heat  of  enthusiasm.  And  their  excitement 
gradually  spread  till  the  others'  heads  were  turned  by 
it.  For  the  profane  spectator  the  Hdtel  Sainte-Parade 
might  have  been  a  circle  of  illuminists.  Nobody  had 
the  least  doubt  but  that  society  would  be  regenerated, 
now  that  they  had  started  to  teach  some  thirty  orphan 
girls  the  art  of  design,  the  rudiments  of  French  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  dressmaking.  Even  Fred^rique  herself, 
clear-headed  as  she  usually  was,  submitted  to  be  con- 
vinced. Mile.  Heurteau  alone,  though  she  threw  herself 
into  the  work  and  tried  to  make  it  a  success,  kept  her 
enthusiasm  within  certain  bounds,  thereby  bringing  down 
stormy  reproaches  upon  herself  from  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
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Parade.  But  she  met  them  with  her  enigmatical  smile ; 
Mile.  Heurteau  never  lost  her  temper. 

They  all  felt  that  they  had  done  a  piece  of  man's 
work  in  the  starting  of  a  great  school,  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  without  even  meeting  any  obstacles  in  their 
way.  Pride  in  their  achievement  had  gone  to  every 
feminine  head.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  contempt 
for  men,  their  confidence  that  they  could  influence  the 
world,  without  man's  help,  and  in  spite  of  the  machinations 
of  man. 

It  had  been  decided  that  all  the  principal  mistresses 
— all  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  "  staff,"  as  she  was  wont  to 
call  them — should  live  on  the  school  premises.  It  was 
Frederique's  dream  to  found  a  sort  of  women's  Port- 
Royal  at  Saint  Charles,  none  being  admitted  save  the 
foundresses  and  those  from  among  the  additional  mis- 
tresses who  should  prove  themselves  worthy  to  join 
them.  For  they  had  been  obliged  to  avail  themselves 
of  outside  help,  though  the  foundresses  meant  to  keep 
most  of  the  teaching  and  the  direction  of  affairs  in  their 
own  hands.  Four  young  women — Miles.  Leturc,  Weiger, 
Pouctal  and  Henriot — were  therefore  engaged  to  look 
after  the  refectory,  dormitories  and  linen,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  pupils  for  their  walks.  All  the  assistant- 
mistresses  were  under  Mile.  Heurteau's  superintendence. 
The  work  of  organising  fell  to  Frederique,  with  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts.  She  also  taught  mathematics. 
Duyvecke  took  grammar.  Lea,  with  Mile.  Pouctal 
under  her,  taught  the  classes  for  design. 

Pirnitz  undertook  the  moral  training  of  the  girls. 
She  had  declined  to  be  lady  principal,  leaving  that 
title  for  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  while  Mile.  Heurteau, 
officer  d'Acad^mie,  was  the  official  head. 
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One  afternoon  L^a  had  been  busy  hanging  charts  and 
ornamental  figures  on  the  class-room  walls.  She  had 
finished  her  work,  and,  still  wearing  her  loose  architect's 
blouse,  was  going  up  the  central  staircase  to  her  sister's 
study,  when  she  met  Mile.  Heurteau. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Education  Department  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle,"  the  lady  announced,  "  I  am  to  have 
audience  at  half-past  four  over  this  question  of  the 
authorisation.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  go  alone.  Do 
you  mind  coming  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  glad.     Let  me  tell  Fr^d^rique." 

"  Frederique  knows.  She  will  not  leave  the  house 
till  we  come  back.  Come  along.  We  will  walk  down 
as  far  as  the  tramway  that  goes  to  the  Pont  de  I'Alma. 
It  will  do  you  good." 

L^a  agreed,  and  they  reached  the  Education  Depart- 
ment a  little  before  time.  Other  people  were  waiting 
already  in  the  long  ante-chamber,  a  youngish  man, 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  in  a  black  overcoat,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  a  couple  of  ladies,  one  of  them 
with  a  violet  ribbon  displayed  on  her  prominent  bust. 
Five  minutes  later.  Mile.  Heurteau  was  sent  for ;  and 
in  another  moment  the  same  usher,  with  a  chain  about 
his  neck,  came  back  to  ask  L^a  to  follow  him.  He  led 
the  way  to  a  room,  next  the  Minister's  study,  and  begged 
her  to  take  a  chair.  L^a  waited  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  furniture  was  of  mahogany,  with  some  handsome 
Empire  bronzes.  Between  the  two  Sevres  vases  on  the 
monumental  chimney-piece  stood  a  tall  clock  on  pillars ; 
the  ticking  of  the  pendulum  filled  the  room.  The  place 
was  dimly  lit  by  a  single  gas  jet  that  purred  softly  from 
the  central  chandelier. 

Two  voices  were  talking  in  the   Minister's  cabinet, 
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but  the  sounds  came  faintly  through  the  carved  and 
gilded  door. 

L^a  waited.  Her  mind  was  always  so  busy  now  that 
she  never  felt  bored.  She  was  in  fact  leading  two  lives  ; 
one  was  filled  with  a  thousand  and  one  practical  cares, 
arising  out  of  her  work  for  the  Cause ;  the  other  was 
a  life  of  dreams,  and  belonged  to  the  past.  She  was 
deep  in  memories  of  last  spring,  thinking  of  those  inno- 
cent days,  of  her  walks  with  Georg.  .  .  .  She  was  a  widow 
now,  but  none  the  less  the  fragrance  of  that  mystic  love 
pervaded  her  life.  She  laid  her  hand  on  Georg's  letters  ; 
the  beloved  packet  that  no  one  should  ever  see  was 
always  in  the  bodice  of  her  gown. 

"  If  only  he  is  happy  away  from  me,"  she  thought, 
"  that  is  all  I  ask." 

The  invisible  door  of  the  Minister's  cabinet  opened ; 
a  young  and  lively  voice  was  speaking. 

"  Oh,  come  !  you  cannot  be  brought  to  change  your 
mind,  I  see !  You  may  be  sure  at  all  events  that  I 
shall  watch  your  scheme  with  much  interest,  in  spite  of 
my  scepticism.  But  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  what- 
ever. Vou  will  come  back  to  us.  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  mademoiselle." 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre  ! " 

The  great  door  opened  in  its  turn,  and  L^a  saw  Mile. 
Heurteau  make  a  respectful  bow  to  a  little  man  of  forty 
or  thereabouts,  with  a  keen,  clever  face.  This  was  the 
Minister. 

Then  the  two  women  made  their  way  back  through 
the  ante- chamber,  down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  Eue  de 
Grenelle.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  walking  home. 
They  hailed  a  cab. 

"It  is  done,"  said  Mile.  Heurteau  as  they  drove  along. 
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"  the  Minister  has  granted  the  authorisation.  He  even 
asked  if  I  would  like  to  have  an  official  sent  down  to 
preside  at  the  opening  ceremony." 

"  Oh,  no,  surely  not  ? "  said  Lea,  her  mind  full  of 
Pirnitz's  feminist  theories. 

•'  It  might  be  awkward  to  decline,"  retorted  Mile. 
Heurteau,  with  an  evasive  smile.  "  Besides  we  are  bound 
by  law,  you  know,  to  submit  to  be  inspected  by  the 
University.  We  shall  have  to  admit  them  whenever 
they  please,  in  any  case " 

Lea  was  astonished  at  this  from  Mile.  Heurteau. 
She  compared  the  words  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  spoken  with  the  Minister's  speech  at  the  door, 
"  You  will  come  back  to  us  ? " 

She  was  about  to  ask  for  explanations,  but  the  cab 
had  turned  out  of  the  Rue  Saint  Charles  and  was 
slackening  speed  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Vergers. 
A  gas  lamp,  with  several  jets,  stood  just  at  the  turning  ; 
the  brilliant  light  fell  full  on  a  man  who  was  standing 
there  motionless.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some- 
thing under  the  lamp. 

L^a  was  so  overcome  that  she  felt  sure  she  cried  out. 
The  sound  had  died  away  in  a  sob  in  her  throat.  If 
Mile.  Heurteau  had  spoken  to  her  she  could  not  have 
replied,  but  Mile.  Heurteau  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts  to  notice  her  companion's  agitation. 
On  rolled  the  cab  through  the  empty  street,  past  the 
great  bright  windows  of  Duramberty's  factory,  till  it 
stopped  at  length  before  the  sheet-iron  gates.  Up 
above,  between  two  gas  lamps,  in  a  gilded  segment  of  a 
circle,  you  could  read  the  words,  "  Women's  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts." 

"Is  the  cab  to  be  kept  for  you?"  inquired  Mile. 
Heurteau. 
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"  Yes,"  said  L^a,  "  it  is  so  diflficult  to  find  one  out 
here.  I  will  go  up  to  Frederique,"  she  added.  But 
in  truth  she  fled  like  a  hunted  creature  ;  ran  to  the 
cloakroom  for  her  class,  and  without  staying  to  turn  on 
the  electric  light,  sat  down  on  a  footstool,  and  leant 
her  back  against  the  wall.  She  was  trying  to  master 
the  storm  that  raged  in  her  heart. 

"  It  is  he  !  "  she  thought.  Could  she  mistake,  could 
she  fail  to  know  that  tall  slender  figure,  when  she  saw 
it  night  and  day  in  the  mirror  of  memory  ? 

"  No  ;  let  me  see.  Why  no,  it  is  impossible.  What 
should  he  be  doing  here  ?  I  know  he  is  in  Italy. 
There  was  nothing  about  coming  to  Paris  in  any  of  his 
letters.      I  was  dreaming." 

So  reason  said,  and  L^a  grew  a  little  calmer.  Then 
in  a  flash,  the   wild  certainty  thrust  itself  upon  her. 

"  It  is  he  !  it  is  he  !     I  saw  him " 

Fr^derique's  voice  sounded,  calling  for  her. 

"  L6a  !  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  am  coming." 

She  went  to  her  sister,  and  they  drove  back  to  the 
Rue  de  la  Sourdiere.  Lea  shut  her  eyes  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Vergers,  lest  she  should  see  a  figure 
standing  below  the  lamp. 

A  few  days  later,  Frederique,  L^a  and  Pirnitz  carried 
out  a  plan  they  had  long  since  made.  They  were 
about  to  leave  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere.  Some  of  their 
furniture  was  going  to  Saint  Charles,  the  rest  was  to  be 
sold.  Pirnitz  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  leave 
furniture  and  books  behind  ;  she  was  a  real  bird  of 
passage  in  this  world,  she  had  no  possessions,  properly 
80-called,  and  looked  on  nothing  as  her  own.     But  one 
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day  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  when  Pimitz  was 
absent,  Lea  and  Frederique  had  represented  that  her 
poor  little  room  was  the  cradle  of  the  Cause.  There 
the  advertisement  was  drawn  up  to  which  they  owed 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  help ;  there,  the  first  plans  of 
the  buildings  were  made.  A  grant  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  francs  a  year  was  voted  unanimously  to  pay 
for  the  rent  and  expenses  of  keeping  it  in  order.  It 
was  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pied-d- 
terre  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  for  the  foundresses.  The 
sisters  put  as  many  relics  of  the  past  as  possible  into 
Pimitz 's  room. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  late  November.  The  old 
home  where  Christine  and  old  Legay  had  lived  was  empty. 
There  had  been  a  change  in  the  weather ;  it  was  rather 
warmer  ;  though  no  rain  had  fallen  the  earth  was  damp 
and  the  streets  sticky  with  mud.  The  low  smoky  sky 
was  overspread  with  still  clouds  ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  storm 
were  brewing  behind  them.  The  dark  sky  overhead 
might  have  been  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  mass 
of  snow  that  must  burst  through  before  long.  Oh,  the 
sadness  of  breaking  up  the  poor  little  home,  in  the 
autumn  afternoon  ! 

The  mirror- wardrobe,  the  mahogany  bedstead,  L6a's 
own  iron  bedstead  with  the  brass  knobs,  all  the  shabby 
furniture  of  the  Suriers'  house,  all  the  setting  of 
childhood  and  girlhood  went  away  on  a  couple  of  hand- 
carts. There  was  not  enough  of  it  to  load  a  van. 
Frederique  saw  to  the  removal  to  Saint  Charles,  while 
L^a  stayed  behind  in  the  flat.  They  had  sold  everything 
that  they  did  not  want,  and  the  buyer  was  to  fetch  them 
away. 

Lea  went  into  the  parlour,  and  there  (from  the  very 
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window  where  Christine  had  so  often  leant  against  the 
sill  absorbed  in  the  childish  amusement  of  watching 
the  traffic)  she  watched  the  relics  depart.  On  the  dis- 
mantled bed  lay  the  mattress,  in  a  limp,  grotesque, 
pitiable  heap.  An  armchair  covered  with  blue  rep  (her 
grandfather's  easy-chair)  stood  upside  down  with  its  four 
castors  in  the  air.  The  sacking  beneath  had  given  way, 
and  its  woollen  vitals  of  coarse  flock  and  bent  springs 
protruded.  The  hand-carts  went  round  the  corner  out 
of  sight,  Frederique  following  like  a  mourner  at  a  funeral. 

Fr^d^rique  was  following.  She  looked  grave  and 
resolute,  but  she  was  leaving  the  old  home  without  a 
regret.  The  only  memories  that  she  loved  in  the  Eue 
de  la  Sourdiere  belonged  to  "  Pirnitz's  room,"  and  that 
was  still  to  be  theirs.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  house,  and 
the  recollections  of  childhood,  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  efface  them  all  from  her  memory.  And  so  it  was 
that  twice  since  her  return  from  England  those  memories 
had  been  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  her. 

On  the  very  day  after  their  arrival  the  concierge 
informed  her,  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner  that  "  a 
gentleman  had  been  to  make  inquiries  about  her  while 
she  was  away."  The  gentleman  was  "  well-dressed  and 
looked  like  a  superior  sort  of  clerk."  He  said  he  was 
an  old  friend  of  the  family.  The  Legay-Suriers  had  no 
such  friend.  Fr^d^rique  knew  instinctively  that  he  was 
somebody  sent  by  her  real  father,  Henri  d'Ubzac. 
Resolutely  as  she  put  the  thought  of  him  out  of  her 
mind,  she  could  not  but  know  what  had  become  of 
Christine's  seducer.  She  knew  that  he  was  a  clever 
man,  and  that  he  had  risen  rapidly  in  his  profession  of 
the  law,  with  some  assistance  from  his  wealth  and  name. 
Now  and  again  she  had  seen  his  portrait  in  the  illus- 
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trated  papers ;  it  was  the  likeness  of  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  though  his  hair  was  prematurely  grey ; 
and  she  had  read  the  words  under  the  portrait :  "  M. 
d'Ubzac,  Senator  of  the  Eh  one,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation." 

If  Fr^derique  had  had  any  doubts  about  this  first 
incident,  something  that  happened  just  before  the 
removal  put  an  end  to  them.  M.  d'Ubzac's  private 
secretary  came  to  Saint  Charles  and  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Mile.  Heurteau.  He  would  not  give 
out  that  he  came  from  the  Senator-President,  but  he 
contrived  to  mention  his  name  adroitly  enough,  saying 
that  M.  d'Ubzac  considered  the  work  worthy  of  interest; 
and  that,  if  occasion  should  arise,  he  might  feel  disposed 
to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  persons  in  power. 

Fr^derique  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  no 
proposals  of  this  sort.  "  I  mean  never  to  take  anything 
from  him  ;  I  do  not  want  his  influence  or  his  help.  Let 
him  leave  me  alone." 

M.  d'Ubzac  was  evidently  cautious — he  had  no  mind 
to  commit  himself — and  Frederique,  far  from  feeling 
touched  by  his  advances,  felt  irritated  by  his  ofi'ensive 
circumspection,  his  truly  official  prudence.  Tardy  half- 
hearted efforts,  made  by  a  selfish  man's  conscience, 
were  odious  to  her ;  and  to-day,  as  she  followed  the 
melancholy  procession  of  furniture  along  the  quays,  her 
pride  rejoiced  to  break  all  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  old 
sullied  home  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  rejoiced  in  the 
new  life  about  to  begin  in  a  house  without  a  history, 
where  man's  authority  and  influence  counted  for  naught. 

"  Madame,  we  have  come  for  the  things  that  Mme. 
Dufour  bought." 
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L^a,  left  behind  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  turned 
at  the  words. 

"  Everything  is  ready  for  you.  All  the  things  are  in 
here.     You  can  take  them  away." 

She  had  no  wish  to  be  present  when  the  work  of 
despoiling  the  house  was  completed.  She  took  refuge 
in  Pirnitz's  room;  that,  too,  was  unrecognisable.  The 
bed  was  gone ;  Christine's  draAving-room  sofa  took  its 
place.  Chairs  blocked  the  way  to  the  half-empty  book- 
shelves ;  a  heap  of  parcels  lay  on  the  architect's  table. 
L^a  set  the  door  ajar  so  that  she  could  hear  the  men  as 
they  went  to  and  fro  without,  and  watch  them  at  their 
dismal  work. 

Through  the  narrow  panes  of  the  low  window  (now 
bereft  of  its  serge  curtains),  L6a  saw  the  forlorn  outlook 
over  the  slates  and  zinc  of  a  neighbouring  roof.  The 
house  was  a  very  old  one,  bristling  with  odd-shaped 
chimney-pots  and  inexplicable  windows.  A  crop  of 
garrets  had  sprung  up,  like  toadstools,  on  the  top  of  it ; 
and  the  whole  place  was  so  dusty,  so  encrusted  with 
filth,  that  not  all  the  water  suspended  in  the  clouds 
at  that  moment  could  have  washed  it  clean. 

L6a  turned  her  eyes  away. 

"  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  go ;  I  never 
loved  this  neighbourhood." 

She  looked  over  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room. 
Since  they  took  some  of  the  things  away  and  put  others 
in  their  stead,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  soul  that  used 
to  pervade  it  all  had  fled  away  indignant.  She  looked, 
however,  with  a  loyal  piety  at  the  table.  Pirnitz  had 
spread  plans  of  the  school  upon  it  to  show  her,  and 
discussed  models  of  ornamental  design  on  it.  The 
basket  chair,  turned  partly  away  from  the  table,  seemed 
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to  be  waiting  for  the  fragile  form  that  used  to  sit  there 
during  many  an  hour  of  hard  work.  No  ornaments 
were  left,  save  the  two  brass  candlesticks  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  A  little  brazier,  with  some  bits  of  half-burnt 
coke,  still  stood  on  the  open  hearth.  The  looking- 
glass,  on  the  dressing-table  to  the  right  of  the  fire-place, 
was  tilted  in  such  a  way  that  Lea  could  see  almost  the 
whole  of  her  face  and  figure  reflected  in  it ;  and,  by  the 
dim  greenish  light  that  came  in  at  the  window,  she 
looked  so  shabby,  so  dispirited,  that  her  heart  sank 
within  her.  "How  I  have  changed,"  she  thought.  She 
had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  her  looks  or  her  dress 
now.  She  was  a  widow  of  her  own  free  will.  Body 
and  soul  she  belonged  to  the  Cause.  Just  now  she  was 
wearing  a  hard-worn  black  stuff  skirt,  and  a  cheap 
shaggy  fur  cape,  a  felt  hat,  with  a  broken  feather  in 
it,  completed  the  costume. 

"He  would  not  know  me  again,"  she  told  herself. 
She  had  noticed  something  else,  too.  She  used  to  be 
so  persecuted  whenever  she  walked  in  the  streets,  that 
going  out  was  unpleasant ;  now  men  scarcely  spoke  to 
her,  seldom  followed  her;  she  had  grown  so  plain,  no 
doubt,  that  nobody  looked  at  her.  Something  was 
bleeding  deep  down  in  her  heart.  This  was  the  suicide 
of  her  beauty.  Then  a  thrill  of  pride  in  her  maiden 
strength  ran  through  her. 

"  So  much  the  better,  I  shall  not  count  for  a  woman 
now." 

The  dreams  of  the  past,  its  tender  love,  were  alike 
dead.  Georg  was  forgetting  his  betrothed.  She  should 
never  see  Apple  Tree  Yard  again,  nor  Edith,  nor  (of 
course),  her  charming  Tinka.  The  very  memories  of 
her   youth  were  being  scattered  here    under  her  eyes. 
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Oh,  that  funeral  procession  of  dead  familiar  things,  with 
Fr^d^rique  following  it  !  It  was,  in  truth,  a  burial  of  the 
past.  And,  for  the  new  life  just  about  to  begin,  she  would 
need  a  free  soul,  an  insensible  heart,  more  than  anything 
else.     She  must  not  be  like  other  women  henceforth. 

"  Is  Pirnitz  a  woman  ?  Is  Fr^d^rique,  with  all  her 
beauty,  a  woman  ?  " 

The  shadows  deepened.  Outside  there  was  silence. 
No  heavy  steps  sounded  from  the  staircase,  no  cries  of 
"  Look  out !  "  "  Hold  on  !  "  "  Down  with  you  !  "  The 
mirror  grew  dull  in  the  dusk,  and  a  dim,  grey  light 
from  the  chimney  fell  on  the  hearth. 

"  Madame,  we  are  ready  to  go  !  " 

It  was  the  foreman  who  spoke,  cap  in  hand,  as  he 
stood  awkwardly  in  the  doorway.     L6a  rose. 

"  Very  well.      You  have  been  paid,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame ;  but  if  so  be  as  we  might  drink  a 
glass " 

"  But — I  have  nothing  left.  Stay  ;  this  is  all  I 
have." 

She  put  a  couple  of  francs  in  the  man's  hand.  He 
thanked  her  and  went. 

She  listened  to  his  retreating  footsteps.  Then  night 
came  down.      She  was  alone  again  with  her  thoughts. 

The  past  was  dead,  quite  dead.  She  had  just  given 
her  obolus  to  the  grave-diggers.  What  would  life  be 
like  after  this  ?  She  tried  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
great  new  school  buildings,  working  out  her  destiny. 
The  long  corridors  rose  before  her  eyes,  the  lofty,  light 
rooms,  the  great  gravelled  court  with  its  young  acacia 
trees,  Fr^d^rique's  oflSce,  Pirnitz's  study,  her  own  class- 
room. Her  little  pupils'  homely  faces  appeared 
grimacing  and   giggling  before  her. 
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"  What  an  admirable  life  it  will  be — to  be  always 
with  Fred^rique  and  Pirnitz,  to  teach  these  girls  how  to 
safeguard  their  liberty.      What  could  be  better  ? " 

So  she  mused.  Then,  all  at  once,  a  voice  spoke 
within  her. 

"  No,  That  will  not  be  your  life.  You  are  not  a 
woman  of  the  stamp  of  Fred^rique  and  Pirnitz.  You 
are  a  daughter  of  Christine  and  Siirier,  and  they  were 
very  ordinary  people,  with  more  than  the  common 
measure  of  sensual  weakness.  Once  you  all  but  fell 
away.  You  will  fall  away.  When  Georg  comes 
back  .  .  .  And  he  is  coming  back.  You  know  he 
is  coming.      He  is  here  in  Paris." 

Lea  had  never  seen  the  tall,  dark  figure  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Vergers  since  the  day  of  that  visit  to 
the  Department ;  but  how  many  a  thrill  had  run 
through  her  when  she  thought  she  saw  him  in  the 
street.  He  haunted  her.  The  thought  grew  to 
positive  torture.  She  felt  angry  with  Georg  at  last. 
She  could  have  wished  to  know  once  for  all  that  he 
had  gone  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  trouble  her  no 
more. 

And  again  the  harsh  voice  that  cried  in  her,  "  You 
are  not  like  Pirnitz  and  Frederique,  You  are  bound. 
You  are  wedded,"  filled  her  heart  with  anger,  and  set  a 
distance  between  her  and  Georg,  even  as  the  kiss  that 
evening  at  Richmond  had  put  a  gulf  between  them. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  thought.  "  There  is  nothing  left 
to  do  here.      It  is  all  over.      I  will  go  to  Frederique." 

She  shivered  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  big 
institution  where  she  would  sleep  that  night.  How 
little  like  a  home  it  was. 

"  I  must  go  now."    So  she  told  herself,  but  she  could 
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not  bring  herself  to  leave  the  poor  garret  where  her 
youth  lay  dead.  Her  heart  beat  slowly  and  heavily. 
She  felt  as  if  Fate  were  setting  a  snare  for  her. 

Minutes  went  by  ;  she  hardly  knew  how  ;  minutes 
of  inertia,  of  cowardly  shrinking  from  life  and  action. 

Somebody  whispered  her  name. 

"  L^a ! " 

Was  it  that  inner  voice  once  more  ?  She  sprang  up. 
The  door  was  open.  By  the  light  of  the  gas  jet  on  the 
staircase  she  saw  a  tall,  dark  shadow  standing  there. 

"  Georg  !  " 

She  shrank  back  frightened  against  the  window. 

"  L6a  ! "  he  whispered  again,  and  came  up  closer,  but 
he  only  met  her  nervous  hands  put  out  to  hold  him 
back. 

"  L6a  !  it  is  I,  Georg.  .  .  .  Do  you  thrust  me  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  faltered.  "  I  do  not  want  to  send  you 
away,  but  why  did  you  come  in  so  suddenly,  Georg  ? 
We  must  go,  please  :  we  must  not  stay  here  together." 

Her  stiffened  arms  protected  her.  Georg  made  no 
attempt  to  come  any  nearer.  He  was  trying  to  see  her 
face,  but  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  her  features  in 
the  shadow  where  she  hid  herself. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  day  ?  I 
was  waiting  outside  for  you.  When  all  the  things  had 
gone  and  you  did  not  come  out,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  up.      Do  you  want  us  to  stay  in  the  dark  ? " 

"  No.      I  will  light  a  candle  directly." 

Steadying  her  hands  with  an  effort,  she  struck  a 
match  and  lit  one  of  the  candles  on  the  chimney-piece. 
The  light  was  only  a  tiny  blue  point  at  first ;  it  flickered 
and  all  but  went  out,  then  the  wax  melted,  the  flame 
shot  up  suddenly,  and  the  lovers  saw  each  other's  faces. 
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For  some  moments  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word. 
They  were  trying  to  find  each  other  behind  the 
mysterious  veil  of  strangeness  woven  by  absence.  They 
were  the  same  as  ever,  and  yet  they  were  different 
beings.  Georg  looked  taller  and  stronger.  His  features 
were  unchanged,  but  his  youth  was  over ;  he  was  a  man 
now.  The  sunburn  on  his  face  brought  out  the  bright 
light  in  his  eyes. 

Something  of  the  old  languid  charm  was  gone.  He 
looked  handsomer,  but  he  was  more  like  other  men. 
Lea  saw  all  this  with  disillusioned  eyes.  She  felt  so 
far  away  from  this  stranger  in  robust  health — all  the 
further  away  because  she  herself  felt  so  weak  and  tired 
now.  In  the  eyes  of  her  lover  of  yesterday  she  read  a 
sad  compassion  ;  he  was  sorry  to  find  her  so  weak  and 
ill,  so  fallen  away  from  the  splendid  bloom  of  youth. 
The  thought  was  bitter,  yet  it  stung  her  pride. 

"  I  am  changed,  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Georg  answered  simply.  "  I  was  prepared  for 
that.  Tinka  wrote  to  me  about  it.  She  heard  through 
Edith.  Still  you  are  more  changed  than  I  expected. 
You  must  not  stay  here  and  lead  the  life  you  have  been 
leading.     You  will  be  quite  ill  if  you  do." 

"  I  am  not  ill.  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,  nor 
happier." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  "  Georg  asked  unsteadily. 

"  Yes." 

"  Happier  than — in  London  ?  "  (he  dared  not  say 
"  happier  than  you  were  with  me  "). 

"  Yes." 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  After  six 
months  of  separation  the  lovers  had  met ;  they  had  not 
met  in  each  other's  arms.      Their  quarrel  was  ready  to 
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break  out  in  reproaches  and  bitter  words.  Each  avoided 
the  other's  eyes. 

A  child  came  running  up  the  staircase,  peered 
in  through  the  crack  of  the  hinges,  and  ran  away 
again. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  Paris  ?"  L6a  began.  "What 
was  the  good  of  coming  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  again." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  us  never  to  see  each  other 
again." 

"  Maybe  ;  but  you  were  always  in  my  thoughts,  and 
I  did  not  know  that  you  had  forgotten  me." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  Georg.  I  was  thinking 
about  you  at  that  very  moment  when  you  came  in. 
But  you  know  quite  well  that  you  and  I  must  live 
apart.  You  yourself  agreed  to  that  when  we  were  in 
London." 

Georg  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  Pirnitz's  table. 

"Many  things  have  happened  since  then,"  he  said. 
**  I  have  gained  insight  into  what  used  to  be  a  mystery 
to  me.  Light  dawned  upon  me  in  the  land  of  light 
that  I  have  left.  .  .  .  L6a,"  he  went  on,  coming  a  little 
nearer,  "  now  I  know  you  again.  It  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  me  just  now  ;  the  woman  before  me  was  not 
you.     L^a,  surely  you  know  me  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Georg,  I  know  you  too." 

**  And  you  do  not  love  me  now,  alas  ! " 

L6a  shook  her  head.  "  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart." 

"  I  am  your  husband,"  he  went  on.  "  Let  me  take 
you  away  with  me.  Neither  of  us  knew  what  life  is, 
the  life  of  truth  and  nature ;  now  I  know,  at  last.  I 
am  not  the  same  man." 
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He  stopped  short ;  the  face  of  his  betrothed  was 
drawn  with  anguish. 

"Do  not  say  so,"  she  muttered  faintly,  "do  not  tell 
me  that  you  are  changed " 

The  thought  that  Georg  was  no  longer  Georg  was  as 
painful  to  her  as  if  she  had  seen  him  lying  dead  before 
her,  Georg's  hands  fell  in  despair.  He  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  such  a  struggle  as  this  with  a  passive, 
defenceless  girl.  For  a  moment  they  had  seemed  to  be 
drawing  nearer,  now  they  were  growing  further  apart. 
The  understanding  was  lost. 

"  After  all  we  were  happy  once  while  we  were 
together,"  pleaded  he.      "  Can  you  forget  that  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  forget  it ;  I  treasure  up  the  past," 

"  Let  us  begin  over  again.  L^a,  my  wife,  come  back 
to  me.  Let  me  take  you  away  from  this."  But  she 
drew  away  from  him  gently. 

"  No  ;  that  is  all  done  with.     Never  again." 

"It  is  these  crazy  women  that  you  live  with  who 
put  such  notions  as  these  in  your  mind,"  Georg  burst  out 
fiercely.  "  You  are  my  wife,  I  am  your  husband.  Not 
all  Pirnitz's  silly  day-dreams,  and  Fred^rique's " 

"Hush,"  she  cried  out,  "  or  I  shall  hate  you." 

He  said  no  more.  He  saw  himself  that  he  could  not 
talk  to  L^a  now. 

"  Do  not  torture  me,"  she  added. 

"  Am  I  to  go?  " 

His  chest  heaved  with  a  sob.  He  took  a  stride  to 
and  fro  in  the  room,  and  then  dropped  on  the  sofa,  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

L^a  wondered  to  see  him  so  weak,  so  human  ;  he  had 
always  seemed  so  far  above  the  ordinary  passions  of 
man.      She  felt  the  greater  for  it.     So  it  was  she,  Lea, 
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a  weak  and  lonely  woman,  who  represented  heroism, 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  supreme  self-control  ? 
There  was  a  glow  of  proud  gladness  in  her  heart. 

"  Are  you  sending  me  away  ? "  Georg  asked  under  his 
breath.     "  How  can  I  live." 

He  lay  there  so  prostrate  that  she  realised  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  She  felt  sorry  for  him, 
as  she  might  pity  a  crying  child.  She  laid  her  bare 
hand  lightly  on  his  forehead.  He  quivered  under  it;  she 
drew  back  at  once  and  left  him. 

"  Your  hand — do  not  take  your  hand  away." 

She  held  it  out.  A  struggle  went  on  in  him  ;  once 
more  he  tried  to  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  draw  her 
nearer.  Again  she  slipped  away.  So  he  gave  way,  and 
sat  motionless  that  he  might  keep  her  near  him,  tasting 
the  sweetness  of  the  light  contact  of  her  hand.  It 
barely  touched  him,  but  it  sent  a  flood  of  joy  through 
his  being.  Once,  twice  it  was  withdrawn ;  he  waited 
with  closed  eyes  in  a  delicious  anxiety  till  he  felt  it 
again. 

But  at  last,  when  he  had  waited  so  long  that 
suspense  grew  unbearable — slowly,  fearing  to  startle 
his  beloved,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head. 
The  room  was  empty,  the  turn  of  the  staircase,  seen 
through  the  half-open  door,  was  empty  too.  The  candle 
had  burned  down  to  the  socket.     Georg  was  alone. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  that  evening  Lea  came  back  to 
the  school  at  Saint  Charles.  She  sat  down  at  the  mis- 
tresses' common  table,  but  to  eat  was  out  of  the  question. 
She  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  her  room  before  dinner  was 
over,  and  Fr^d^rique  soon  went  up  in  anxiety  to  her. 
L^a  was  huddled  up  in  bed  already ;  her  cheeks  were 
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red,  and  her  hands  burning.  Delirium  visited  the  aching 
brain  that  night,  after  the  repeated  shocks  of  the  day. 
Lea  talked  on  and  on.  The  names  of  Georg  and  Tinka 
blended  with  ravings  of  London  or  Italy.  One  idea 
seemed  to  haunt  her,  Georg  had  taken  away  all  the 
furniture  from  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  and 
she  was  all  alone,  stripped  and  bare  in  the  empty  room. 

Oh  the  dreadful  anguish  of  that  first  night  at  the 
school!  Frederique  spent  it  at  her  sister's  bedside, 
listening  to  her  wanderings.  What  was  the  matter 
with  Lea  ?  What  was  she  talking  about  ?  What  had 
brought  on  this  feverish  attack  and  this  unexpected 
return  to  memories  of  England  now  when  the  Cause 
was  in  full  tide  of  triumph  ?  Fr^d^rique  had  no  clue. 
Neither  Lea  nor  Edith  had  said  anything  about  Georg's 
journey.  Frederique  and  Tinka  never  wrote  to  each 
other.  How  should  L6a's  sister  suspect  that  Georg  was 
in  Paris  ? 

Next  morning  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  when  he  paid 
his  daily  ten  o'clock  visit  to  Duramberty's  factory. 
He  was  not  very  explicit.  "  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
typhoid  fever  about  in  Paris,  and  mucous  fever  too. 
Possibly  it  was  nothing  after  all  but  fatigue,  or  even 
over-excitement." 

The  day  was  bad,  the  second  night  was  worse. 
Fr^d^rique,  who  never  left  her,  could  feel  the  fever-heat 
radiating  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  Only  towards 
morning  did  the  delirium  cease  ;  L^a's  muscles  relaxed 
in  a  weary  dose.  This  time  the  doctor  had  reassuring 
tidings  for  them.  "  She  was  out  of  danger.  It  had 
been  beyond  doubt  a  sort  of  'traumatic  fever,'  like  a 
fever  after  a  wound  or  a  severe  nervous  shock."  That 
very  day  Lea  sat  up  for  a  few  hours.     She  was  weak, 
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but  convalescent,  and,  what  was  more,  calmer  than  before. 
The  long  fever-crisis  had  been  like  a  last  outburst  of 
intense  emotion ;  the  turning  point  was  past,  the 
emotion   had   disappeared   with   the   fever. 

L6a  kept  her  secret.  Neither  Fr^d^rique  nor  Pirnitz 
knew  that  she  had  seen  Georg  again,  had  come  vic- 
toriously through  the  ordeal  and  put  the  temptation 
from  her.  She  felt  that  he  would  insist  upon  seeing  her 
once  again.  Let  him  come  to  the  school  to  find  her. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  him  now,  for  she  was  not  afraid 
of  herself. 

Henceforward  she  knew  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
giving  way.  All  that  was  left  of  love-longing  had  been 
burnt  out  of  her  by  those  sixty  hours  of  fever  ;  she  was 
henceforth  no  feminine  creature  made  of  nerves  and 
flesh  and  blood,  but  a  virgin  force,  and  no  prayers  of 
man  should  have  power  to  turn  her  now  from  the 
path. 


CHAPTER    V 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  fifth  of  December. 
The  date  had  long  been  fixed,  the  foundresses  were  not 
a  little  proud  that  all  was  ready  when  the  time 
came. 

And  so  the  wonderful  scheme,  conceived  and  elabor- 
ated humbly  and  in  obscurity  was  at  last  carried  out. 
Even  now  they  found  sympathisers.  They  had  made  no 
attempt  at  self-advertisement,  and  yet  something  hap- 
pened that  is  seen  often  enough  at  Paris.  The  Women's 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  became  the  fashion ;  Paris 
made  a  little  event  out  of  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
education.  Every  available  seat  in  the  great  hall  was 
taken  in  advance  for  the  opening  ceremony. 

Reporters  had  knocked  at  the  door  for  some  days  past. 
Mile.  Heurteau  was  told  off  for  the  interviewers,  and 
they  wrote  their  articles  with  an  amiability  tempered  at 
times  by  irony.  Frenchmen,  out  of  politeness  to  the 
fair  sex,  are  not  openly  hostile  to  feminism,  but  they 
decline  to  take  it  seriously,  thinking  thereby  to  manifest 
a  prudent  scepticism. 

All  eyes  smiled  a  welcome  to  the  scheme ;  every  one 
wished  well  to  it.  Gifts  came  in  unasked  for.  One 
unknown  lady  sent  them  ten  thousand  francs  "  in 
memory  of  her  little  Aline,  aged  eleven  years."  M. 
Duramberty  himself  sent  his  secretary  to  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Parade  to  say  that  he  would  bear  the  expenses  of 
one  pupil,  so  long  as  the  school  continued.     He  even 
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offered  to  allow  his  foremen  to  help  in  the  technical 
classes,  a  proposal  which  was  courteously  declined. 

In  the  morning  a  mass  was  said  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  church  at  Saint  Charles,  by  the  curate,  the  Abbe 
Minot.  All  the  pupils  and  mistresses  attended  the 
service.  Fr^d^rique  had  made  the  arrangement  before- 
hand. They  meant  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
clergy,  though  no  priest  was  specially  attached  to  the 
institution.  The  Abbe  Minot,  in  his  brief  allocution, 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  new  school,  compared  it 
with  religious  institutions,  and  while  giving  the  prefer- 
ence, as  was  but  natural,  to  a  convent  education,  he 
approved  of  a  new  enterprise  "so  noble,  so  unselfish, 
so  worthy  of  the  Divine  protection." 

The  opening  ceremony,  properly  speaking,  filled  the 
whole  afternoon.  By  two  o'clock  there  was  a  throng  of 
carriages  in  the  Rue  des  Vergers. 

The  great  hall,  soberly  decorated  by  Pirnitz  and  L^a, 
was  soon  filled  by  the  public.  A  strange  public  it  was. 
Notables  from  the  University  jostled  members  of  the 
Institute,  augurs  of  the  Socialist  party,  journalists,  and 
men  of  law.  There  Avas  even  a  sprinkling  of  people  of 
fashion,  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  school  founded,  built 
and  carried  on  by  women,  especially  as  some  of  them 
were  said  to  be  young  and  pretty.  On  a  platform  at 
the  end  sat  the  president.  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade, 
with  M.  Roudier  (the  ofl&cial  promised  by  the  Minister), 
on  her  right,  and  Romaine  Pirnitz  on  her  left.  The 
other  mistresses  formed  a  group  about  her. 

M.  Roudier  made  the  opening  speech — it  was  short, 
exceedingly  official,  and  vague.  To  the  foundresses  it 
was  clear  as  daylight  that  he  had  not  understood  one 
single  thing  about  their  work.      It  was  evident  that  he 
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cared  nothing  about  it  either — he  was  speaking  to  order, 
punctually  and  contemptuously,  instead  of  going  as  usual 
to  his  desk.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  "  cour- 
ageous women "  who  had  carried  out  their  plan,  and 
declared  that  the  Government  was  always  ready  to  favour 
private  initiative ;  in  proof  whereof,  behold  him,  Roudier, 
of  the  Education  Department,  with  the  violet  rosette  at 
his  buttonhole,  standing  up  in  their  midst  to  deliver 
commonplaces  gratuitously,  while  his  audience  vainly 
tried  to  stifle  their  yawns. 

The  boredom,  distilled  by  Roudier's  discourse,  was 
shaken  otf  for  a  moment,  however,  when  he  turned 
to  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  and  after  a  phrase  or 
two  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  hail  "  the  rallying  of 
ancient  factions  "  (represented,  apparently,  by  the  invalid 
spinster  before  him),  about  a  "wise  and  liberal"  Republic, 
he  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Government  desired  to 
recognise  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's  services  to  education 
by  conferring  upon  her  the  palm  branches  of  an  offi^cier 
d'academie. 

This  decoration  he  proceeded  to  bestow,  clumsily 
enough,  while  the  good  soul  herself  shed  tears  of  joy, 
and  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  applauding  till  they 
shook  the  windows. 

Mile.  Heurteau  rose  to  speak  next  (the  president 
was  so  overcome  by  her  violet  ribbon  that  she  forgot 
to  call  upon  her).  To  her  the  people  listened  atten- 
tively, and  she  spoke  well,  with  a  little  of  the  school- 
mistress in  her  authoritative  tone.  All  that  she  said 
was  illuminating,  accurate,  and  convincing. 

Everything  especially  feminist  about  their  work  she 
left  on  one  side,  as  it  would  seem,  of  set  purpose.  Any- 
one would  have  thought  that  she  was  trying  to  exclude 
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the  feminist  element — to  speak  of  the  school  as  if 
it  were  like  any  other  technical  school,  although  the 
methods  of  teaching  were  superior,  and  the  staff  more 
disinterested,  and  devoted  to  education.  Of  the 
foundresses'  resolution  to  remain  unmarried,  not  a 
word.  The  newspapers  had  made  only  too  much  of 
it ;  it  was  agreed  beforehand  that  nothing  should  be 
said  officially  on  that  head. 

Their  object,  Mile.  Heurteau  explained,  was  to  teach 
new  handicrafts  to  women,  to  prepare  them  to  hold  their 
own  against  competition. 

"  When  I  say  '  new  handicrafts,'  "  she  added,  "  I  am 
not  pretending  that  we  have  invented  any  new  forms  of 
industry.  We  have  simply  made  a  point  of  finding  out 
crafts  which  are  not  overcrowded  by  women  already,  like 
millinery  and  dressmaking  for  instance.  Furniture, 
upholstery,  wall-paper  designing,  and  decorative  stuffs, 
seemed  to  us  likely  branches  of  industry." 

After  giving  a  history  of  results  obtained  by  various 
similar  schools  abroad,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
she  urged  her  audience  to  follow  their  example,  and  to 
start  other  practical  schemes  of  the  kind  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  Every  new  school  that  was  started  would 
bear  the  stamp  of  private  initiative,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

Mile.  Heurteau's  speech  reaped  a  reward  of  applause. 
The  journalists  were  delighted  with  her  clearness  ;  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  reporting  her.  Then  a  little  girl 
came  forward  on  the  platform,  wearing  the  school 
uniform — a  plain  black  frock,  prettily  made,  however, 
after  L^a's  own  design,  with  a  red  sash  to  brighten  the 
costume,  so  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  mourning, 
like  the  ugly  black  dresses  so  common  in  French  girls' 
schools. 
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The  child  recited  some  fifty  lines  of  verse  on  "Modern 
Woman,"  in  her  clear  treble  voice.  The  poetry  was  of 
a  discreet,  academic  order,  staid  and  colourless,  well 
suited  for  a  school  manual.  The  ideal  held  up  was 
neither  inconveniently  high  nor  very  definite.  The 
Modern  Woman  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  model 
schoolmistress,  much  given  to  order  and  propriety,  with 
a  due  reverence  for  learning  and  the  powers  that  be. 
But  the  verses  were  repeated  so  prettily,  that  their 
success  was  great.  The  author  was  called  for.  For  a 
moment  the  child  seemed  perplexed  ;  then  she  ran  to 
Mile.  Heurteau's  arms — renewed  applause. 

And  all  this  while  the  group  of  women  about  Mile, 
de  Sainte-Parade  were  exchanging  glances.  L^a  and 
Frederique,  Daisy  and  Genevieve  and  Duyvecke  felt  a 
little  awkward  and  depressed.  They  knew  very  well 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  school  must  receive  its 
official  baptism;  but,  all  the  same,  they  could  have 
wished  that  their  work  might  have  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  public  looking  more  like  itself  and  not 
quite  so  commonplace.  They  had  not  been  anxious  to 
advertise  themselves  at  all,  but  an  advertisement  which 
positively  misrepresented  their  ideals  was  hardly  to  be 
borne. 

Frederique  rose  and  took  it  on  herself  to  address  the 
president.  "  Mademoiselle,  Pirnitz  ought  to  say  a  few 
words,  ought  she  not  ?  " 

Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade  would  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  say  why  there  was  any  necessity  for  Pirnitz 
to  speak.  But  she  too  felt  uncomfortable,  in  spite  of 
the  glory  of  her  violet  ribbon. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  she  said ;  "Pirnitz  must  speak. 
Pirnitz,  I  call  upon  you  ;  quick  !  " 
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'•  Why,  there  is  nothing  left  to  say,"  Pirnitz 
answered,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear,  there  is.      Come,  come,  please  speak !" 

Pirnitz  obeyed.  People  were  a  little  surprised  as 
well  as  curious  when  the  slight,  crooked  figure  came 
forward  on  the  platform,  and  stood  almost  hidden  behind 
the  table.  They  could  see  nothing  but  a  pale,  worn 
face  above  the  drooping  shoulders,  and  the  long,  delicate 
hands  laid  on  the  table-cloth. 

A  quick  whisper  ran  over  the  hall. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  "  Who  is  she  ?  "  The  people  of 
fashion  decided  that  this  representative  was  hardly 
worthy  of  the  foundresses'  reputation  for  beauty. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  sneers  and  whispers  ceased  to- 
gether. Pirnitz's  eyes, with  that  divine  something  in  their 
gaze,  as  of  one  who  sees  mysteries  beyond  the  appearances 
of  things,  had  wandered  over  the  audience ;  or,  rather, 
they  had  rested  here  and  there  on  other  eyes  turned  to 
meet  them,  and  there  had  passed  that  strange  magnetic 
current  of  attraction  that  drew  others  to  her,  and  sent  a 
thrill  of  suspense  through  the  curious  and  indifferent 
— a  sense  that  something  was  about  to  happen. 

Then,  when  all  wandering  glances  had  turned  to 
her,  those  blue  eyes  rested  on  a  group  below,  a  row  of 
rather  restless,  fidgety,  childish  heads,  for  the  little  girls 
were  growing  tired  after  so  many  speeches.  The  little 
faces  turned  to  her  at  once.  Eyes  grew  wide ;  chatter- 
ing lips  made  no  sound,  and  moved  only  with  the 
movement  of  Pirnitz's  lips  ;  she  had  begun. 

"  I  am  speaking  to  you,  my  children.  You  are  the 
real  heroines  of  the  day.  .  .  .  All  this  great  house  that 
we  have  built  for  you,  all  the  efforts  that  we  are  going 
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to  make  to  teach  and  train  you,  all  the  smiles  of  author- 
ity and  of  public  opinion,  all  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  gift  that  each  one  of  you  is  bringing  to  us — the 
white  soul  of  a  child  who  will  one  day  be  a  woman.  For 
you  are  the  future — that  wonderful  thing  from  which  we 
shrink  a  little  in  dismay.     Ah  !  what  are  you  going  to  be  ? 

"  We  ourselves  cannot  tell.  The  ideal  that  we  are 
striving  to  reach  is  still  indistinct  and  dim.  With  some 
few  certainties,  we  bring  many  doubts  to  our  work. 
But  you — ^you  are  bringing  the  infallible  force  of  nature. 
You  are  the  real  teachers  in  this  experiment  of  ours ; 
and  it  is  we  who  must  watch  and  listen,  bending  closely 
down  over  the  secret  of  childhood.     You  will  teach  us." 

Pirnitz  had  only  uttered  a  few  words,  and,  even  now, 
she  was  carrying  her  audience  with  her.  The  voice, 
like  no  other  voice  in  the  irresistible  music  of  its  intona- 
tion, counted  for  something,  no  doubt,  in  that  conquest 
of  souls ;  so  did  her  expression — when  had  any  face 
worn  that  look  of  hers  ?  But  it  was  something  more 
that  riveted  their  attention:  it  was  what  she  said;  and 
it  was  the  sense  that  every  word,  as  it  was  spoken,  rang 
through  the  speaker's  own  soul,  and  awakened  echoes 
there.  Mile.  Heurteau's  ojfficial  eloquence,  which  the 
reporters  found  so  much  to  their  taste,  had  not  that 
ring,  that  echo — far  from  it.     Pirnitz  went  on  : 

"  But  what  are  we  that  we  should  set  ourselves  to 
this  ambitious  work  of  sowing  new  seed,  with  a  new 
culture,  instead  of  following  tradition  and  old  use  and 
wont  ?  Why  should  we  bear  this  witness  to  ourselves 
and  hope  to  succeed  better  than  others  by  doing  a  little 
differently?  What  guarantee  do  we  bring  you,  children? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  your  children's  souls  put  trust 
in  us  ? 
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"  Why,  dear  me  !  we  are  very  humble  women.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  any  better  or  any  cleverer,  or  to 
know  any  more,  or  even  to  have  any  exceptional  good- 
will ;  for  good-will,  and  high  character,  and  knowledge 
and  cleverness  may  be  found  in  abundance  among 
women  teachers  here  at  Paris,  in  voluntary  and 
municipal  schools  alike. 

"Then  was  it  worth  while  to  build  a  house,  and  to 
gather  in  each  one  of  you  little  girls ;  to  take  you  from 
your  old  surroundings  and  transplant  you  ;  to  educate 
you  on  a  system  which  offers  no  certificates,  no 
diplomas ;  an  untried  system,  or  untried,  at  any  rate, 
here  in  France  ?     Was  it  worth   while  ? " 

"  I  answer  boldly,  '  Yes.' 

"  Yes,  it  was  worth  while.  The  money  generous 
hands  have  given,  the  unselfish  gifts  of  time  and  effort, 
have  not  been  expended  in  vain.  We  are  very  humble 
women.  So  far  as  our  faculties  are  concerned  we  are 
in  all  respects  simply  average  teachers,  but  we  are 
bringing  an  idea  of  our  own  to  the  education  of  girls, 
a  new  idea  in  which  we  have  absolute  faith. 

"  Not  that  we  condemn  any  system  of  education. 
No  system  is  possible  without  order,  and  any  ordered 
education  must  be  fruitful.  But  for  our  own  system 
there  is  this  to  be  said  :  It  is  based  on  the  very  nature 
of  woman,  on  the  social  necessities  of  the  present  day, 
on  the  observation  of  io  contestable  facts.  We  are 
women  who  have  looked  around  us  ;  we  have  tried 
conscientiously  to  find  out  that  which  is  good.  This 
that  we  have  found  we  offer  you,  without  arrogance,  but 
not  without  confidence. 

"  Tradition  is  a  precious  and  holy  thing ;  yet  to  be 
bound  by  tradition,  to  regard  tradition  as  an  invariable 
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rite,  is  to  live  in  perilous  stagnation.  Any  system  of 
education  which  disregards  tradition  is  doomed  to 
remain  barren.  Any  system  that  clings  jealously  to 
tradition,  instead  of  transforming  itself  continually  as 
the  times  change,  is  doomed  to  decay. 

"  So  we  are  for  tradition  in  a  certain  sense,  that  is, 
we  have  not  a  new  ready-made  system  to  apply  to  each 
and  every  pupil  alike. 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  horror  of  the  sort  of 
talk  too  often  heard  in  France.  People  say,  *  Here  is 
an  educational  method  that  answers  remarkably  well  in 
the  United  States,  or  it  may  be  in  Germany.  Quick, 
let  us  try  it  here  on  French  children ! '  To  our 
thinking  this  is  both  dangerous  and  absurd.  You  might 
as  well  say,  '  Here  is  a  plant — say  a  coffee  plant — that 
does  wonderfully  well  in  the  Antilles.  Let  us  try  the 
thing  boldly  here  at  Paris  and  cultivate  it  as  they  do  in 
the  Antilles,  and  then  we  shall  have  Antilles  coffee.' 

"  Acting  on  this  fine  plan  we  should  get  no  coffee  at 
all,  and  the  plant  would  die.  Fortunately  no  grower 
would  do  anything  so  foolish.  But  plenty  of  educational 
theorists  are  found  to  advise  things  every  whit  as  bad. 
They  will  say,  for  instance  : 

" '  The  young  Anglo-Saxon  is  an  excellent  human 
plant.  Let  us  bring  up  our  boys  to  be  like  young 
Anglo-Saxons.'  They  put  this  excellent  method  in 
practice,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  result  is  a 
young  Frenchman  with  none  of  his  special  race  qualities, 
a  creature  left  quite  helpless  and  at  sea  in  French  life. 

"  The  fact  is  that  no  plant  varies  so  much  with  the 
climate  as  the  plant  called  man.  So  we  must  first 
consider  carefully  what  kind  of  plant  it  is  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  what  sort  of  roots  it  has,  and  the  kind 
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of  culture  it  has  always  had.  Therein  lies  the  first 
great  secret,  and  we  must  find  it  out  ;  for  if  we  are 
ignorant,  or  if  we  make  mistakes,  the  plant  will  die — I 
mean  that  the  education  will  be  a  failure. 

"  A  race  is  an  aggregation  of  facts,  with  this  in  its 
favour  :  it  exists,  it  has  lasted  hitherto,  it  has  aptitudes 
for  further  continuance.  We  must  respect  this  quality 
of  duration,  for  it  is  itself  the  outcome  of  many  and 
many  a  fruitless  effort  of  nature.  .  .  .  Let  us  ask  of  the 
race  why  it  has  been,  whence  come  its  characteristics, 
how  is  it  that  they  persist  ?  And  if  we  succeed  in 
finding  this  out,  we  shall  know  that  the  qualities  of  the 
race  must  be  preserved  and  cultivated  at  all  costs,  so 
that  the  type  may  endure  through  all  improvement. 
An  education  that  crushes  special  race  characteristics  is 
an  education  unto  death. 

"  My  dear  children,  what  are  your  hereditary 
qualities  ?  We  believe  that  we  know  something  about 
them,  but  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
left  for  us  to  learn.  And  this  you  are  going  to  teach 
us.  Was  I  not  right  just  now  when  I  said  that  you  are 
the  real  teachers  here,  oh  little  new  souls  of  children  ? 
It  will  be  our  first  endeavour  to  discover  what  you 
are. 

"We  will  try  to  encourage  personal  initiative  and 
frankness  among  our  pupils,  so  that  their  hereditary 
characteristics  may  be  more  clearly  revealed.  They 
shall  be  taught  to  hate  lies  and  dissimulation,  for  we 
want  to  teach  and  govern  real  living  beings  and  not 
shadows.  We  will  exalt  individual  energy ;  the  young 
French  girl  of  to-day  must  not  be  afraid  to  face  men 
by  herself,  she  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  dangerous 
for   her   to  take   a   step   alone,   that  she   must  always 
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have  parents  or  teachers,  or  a  husband  to  guide  and 
protect  her. 

"  When  such  ideas  as  these  are  well  fixed  in  our 
pupils'  minds,  they  themselves  will  be  almost  ready  to 
point  out  the  best  system  of  education  to  us ;  it  will 
be  the  education  they  want  and  need,  the  education 
they  discover  for  themselves.  The  plants  will  find 
out  their  own  way  to  the  air  and  the  sun.  One  thing 
only  is  needful,  the  impulse  of  growth  must  not  be 
checked ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  sun 
and  air  for  them  to  find. 

"  And  that  is  how  we  approach  education  with  very 
firm  and  decided  principles — but  with  no  prejudice 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  particular  educational  system. 
I  have  tried  this  plan  elsewhere,  and  found  it  the 
best.  This  must  be  said  for  it — it  is  modelled  on 
nature's  own  methods. 

"  We  have  no  one  invariable  and  preconceived  doctrine 
I  say,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  made  studies 
of  the  different  systems  in  use  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Wherever  we  have  seen  the  full  realisation  of  that 
wonderful  type,  the  young  girl,  we  have  tried,  in 
whatsoever  place  we  found  her,  to  learn  and  to  under- 
stand how  she  reached  her  true  development.  For 
if  the  human  plant  is  extremely  different  in  different 
lands,  it  is  still  the  human  plant  wherever  you  find 
it ;  certain  laws  of  growth  are  universal.  And  until 
you   detect  them,  you  grope  in   uncertainty." 

Pirnitz  rested  for  a  moment,  and  the  audience  waited 
with  an  awed  hush. 

"  At  this  time  in  the  world's  history,  though  the 
hour  when  a  common  ideal  will  be  formulated  is  no 
doubt  at  hand ;  methods  of  educating  girls  vary  very 
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much  in  different  countries.  The  American  girl  of 
the  Northern  States,  the  Slav,  the  German,  and  the 
English  girl  are  brought  up  on  widely  differing  prin- 
ciples. Still  all  these  educational  methods  have  one 
feature  in  common,  you  find  it  out  in  the  long  length 
by  dint  of  following  them  up.  One  mother-idea 
informs  them  all.  Proclaimed  from  the  house-tops 
here,  admitted  there  by  implication,  it  is  the  con- 
verging point  at  which  all  systems  meet. 

"  And  this  is  the  mother-idea — that  woman  has  a 
right  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  for  herself — 
and  not  only  to  be  pleasing  or  helpful  to  a  hypothetical 
man  whom  she  may  never  chance  to  meet. 

"  In  a  word  it  amounts  to  this — that  a  woman  is 
a  person ;  that  it  is  laid  upon  her  to  contribute  to 
society  (not  a  sort  of  plastic  wax  which  the  first 
comer  is  entitled  to  mould  to  his  own  liking,  after 
completing  certain  formalities  of  purchase),  but  a 
definitely  shaped  figure.  This  is  the  essential  feature 
of  education  common  to  northern  countries,  England 
and  the  United  States — the  young  girl  or  the  woman 
is  to  be  a  person,  with  the  freedom,  the  power  of 
will,  the  individual  initiative  implied  by  that  simple 
word. 

"  The  person  thus  helped  to  be  herself  will  as- 
suredly differentiate  herself  with  due  allowance  for 
her  place  of  origin,  her  inherited  tendencies,  the 
shaping  influences  of  the  society  about  her. 

"  The  German  girl  is  born  in  a  land  where  there 
is  an  old  and  noble  tradition  of  culture  ;  she  is  en- 
dowed with  an  affectionate  temperament,  and  a  suscepti- 
bility to  art  and  poetry,  tempered,  however,  by  a 
certain  flabbiness   both    of  muscle   and    character.      So 
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soon  as  she  can  think  clearly  she  feels  attracted  by 
two  opposed  ideals ;  for  the  feudal  and  military  ideal 
has  latterly  taken  the  place  of  the  old  philosophic 
and  literary  tradition.  Between  the  two  extremes  the 
German  girl  hesitates.  Which  will  prove  the  more 
attractive  ?  The  soldier  or  the  savant,  the  artist  or 
the  man  of  action  ?  She  hesitates.  She  would  wish 
to  know,  to  understand  and  love — and  all  to  the 
full.  So  the  woman's  ideal  is  less  definite  in  Germany 
than  in  any  kindred  land,  less  definite,  for  instance, 
than  in  Scandinavia.  But  still  a  severe  scientific 
discipline  is  the  rule  in  German  schools,  and  the 
humblest  school-girl  acquires  a  taste  for  knowledge 
and  a  respect  for  learning,  even  though  a  little  useless 
pedantry  mingles  with  it.  The  German  girl  besides 
is  born  in  a  country  where  music  is  a  dominant 
national  art.  And  where  music  is  practised  and  loved 
by  everyone,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  what  a  wonderful 
power  it  is  to  stir  emotion,  what  a  valuable  interpreter 
of  the  legends  and  aspirations  of  a  people  !  And,  you 
may  add,  what  a  wonderful  instrument  of  education. 
.  .  .  Through  German  music,  the  gatherer-up  of 
traditions,  the  national  spirit  pervades  the  land  and 
blends  all  differences  in  the  national  ideal.  Music 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  the  German  girl,  she  is  not 
certain  of  her  ideal  yet,  but  she  will  find  it  without 
fail. 

"  But  what  a  high  sense  of  the  end  in  view,  and  what 
a  sure  grasp  of  the  means  used  to  attain  it,  is  shown  in 
the  education  of  Englishwomen. 

"  If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  people 
know  exactly  what  kind  of  woman  they  want  a  school 
to  turn  out,  that  country  is  England.      The  expression, 
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'  a  true  Englishwoman/  conveys  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
mind  of  every  Englishman,  and  it  is  an  idea  that  he 
respects.  The  words  imply  physical  health  and  courage 
and  agility,  self-control,  practical  commonsense,  love  of 
freedom,  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  man  chosen  as  her 
companion,  and  a  resolution  to  found  a  large  and 
thriving  family. 

"  To  an  Englishman's  mind  all  this  is  conveyed  by 
the  words,  '  a  true  Englishwoman.' 

"And  does  British  education  fully  realise  this  ideal  ? 
Not  altogether,  it  is  certain.  Powerful  qualities  of  race 
— those  characteristics  of  energy  and  initiative  that  do 
honour  to  every  Englishman — come  in  to  assist  the 
educator.  Still,  in  that  old  conservative  country,  there 
are  many  old  grooves  of  habit  left.  An  inclination  to 
be  too  matter-of-fact,  a  certain  hypocrisy  in  the  way  in 
which  moral  principles  are  laid  down  and  applied,  in- 
competence in  some  directions  in  the  actual  teaching, 
and  (and  this  is  the  worst  of  all)  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  encourage  husband -hunting — to  teach  a  girl  to  wish 
for  marriage  at  any  price,  without  any  reflection  beyond 
it — these  are  very  English  defects,  and  they  are  terribly 
deep-rooted  in  English  girls'  natures.  There  are  women 
teachers,  worthy  of  all  praise,  who  are  setting  themselves 
to  reform  this  state  of  things,  while  leaving  the  English- 
woman her  distinctive  qualities. 

"  I  know  of  one  college  in  London  where  flirting, 
even  in  its  harmless,  in  its  'conjugal'  forms  (if  one  may  so 
express  it),  is  diligently  discouraged.  They  are  doing 
their  best  there  to  make  it  clear  to  every  young  girl 
that  her  happiness  and  security  rest  with  herself,  not 
with  a  problematical  husband,  to  be  won  after  disput- 
ing him  with  a  score  of  competitors.      They  are  trying 
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equally  hard  to  teach  English  girls  not  to  let  their 
minds  dwell  quite  so  much  on  life's  immediate  necessi- 
ties ;  to  make  them  more  of  idealists,  more  of  artists — 
while  they  develop  in  them  those  magnificent  aptitudes 
for  integrity  and  energy  that  are  the  source  of  national 
strength. 

"  The  same  stock,  in  a  newer  and  larger  land  than 
the  old  English  home,  and  improved  by  cross-breeding, 
shows  us  what  splendid  examples  of  womanhood  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  can  produce. 

"The  United  States  are,  par  excellence,  a  field  for 
new  experiments  in  culture,  and  even  now  the  results 
they  yield  are  surprising. 

"  North  America  is  the  one  country  in  the  world 
where  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  the  recognised  basis 
of  girls'  education.  There,  and  there  alone,  in  their 
numerous  flourishing  women's  universities,  a  clean  sweep 
has  been  made  of  old-fashioned  masculine  prejudices, 
and  rational  methods  have  replaced  them. 

"  Fully  to  understand  the  absolute  beauty  of  the  new 

type  of  girl  thus  created,  you  must  go  to  Wellesley  or 

Vassar  or  Bryn-Mawr ;   you  must  see  with  your  own  eyes 

the  genesis  of  her  whom  the  sweet-voiced  seer  Tennyson 

described  as  being 

" '  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn,  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood.' 

"  Over  here  we  may  feel  inclined  to  laugh,  no  doubt, 
at  the  rather  indiscriminate  appetite  for  knowledge 
(for  every  sort  of  knowledge),  displayed  by  these  young 
women  in  doctors'  robes.  It  is  very  easy,  of  course,  to 
point  out  the  impossible  fulness  of  the  curriculum,  and 
the  danger  of  overwork  ;   to  show  that  feminine  nerves 
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are  not  always  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them  by 
an  influx  of  ideas  so  abstruse,  and  sensations  so  novel. 

"But  what  are  objections  and  sarcasms  worth  in 
the  face  of  irresistible  facts?  Girls  educated  in  these 
women's  universities  come  to  the  battle  of  life  armed 
as  men  are  ;  they  can  hold  their  own  against  men,  and 
something  more.  Women  doctors  are  successful  in 
practice  ;  women  barristers  plead  successfully  in  courts 
of  law ;  mechanicians  in  petticoats  invent  and  improve 
machinery.  .  .  .  Here  is  living  proof  that  the  subjection 
of  one  sex  to  the  other  is  something  iniquitous  and 
absurd  ;  that  if  you  give  a  woman  a  man's  weapons,  she 
is  at  no  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

"  One  more  thing  is  proved  besides  :  that  a  man 
respects  a  woman  so  soon  as  he  feels  that  she  is 
his  equal.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  girls  and  women 
enjoy  such  absolute  freedom  as  in  the  United  States  ; 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  women  and  girls  held  in  such 
respect.  Among  an  over-active,  over-robust  people, 
with  a  natural  turn  for  violence  and  the  roughest  forms 
of  competition,  woman  is  recognised  as  equal  with 
man,  yet  she  still  keeps  her  privileged  place.  She 
keeps  it,  not,  assuredly,  as  she  keeps  it  among  the  Latin 
races,  but  in  a  more  enviable  way,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  worthier  way  at  all  events. 

"  These  magnificent  results  of  woman's  education 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  must  be  given  prominence. 
And  yet  we  must  beware  of  that  special  form  of  blind- 
ness which  declines  to  see  anything  useful,  anything 
generous  done  by  any  other  race. 

"  Other  countries  are  doing  their  best  besides ; 
I  do  not  say  with  better  success ;  but  still,  they 
are    trying  other  methods,  and   in  considering   educa- 
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tion  it  is  our  duty  to  take  these  methods  into 
account. 

"  In  one  part  of  the  world  the  change  in  people's 
ideas  about  women,  girls,  and  children,  has  been 
curiously  sudden  and  interesting.  I  mean  in  Scan- 
dinavia. 

"  In  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland,  the 
doctrine  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  has  found 
apostles  among  writers  of  genius,  and  among  statesmen 
too.  In  Russia,  the  land  of  intellectual  bondage,  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  naturally  attracted  woman,  her 
emancipation  there  has  been  by  the  way  of  politics. 
The  Russian  woman  has  shown  what  virile  courage 
is  compatible  with  physical  weakness.  She  has  been 
man's  help-mate  in  the  task  of  liberation,  standing 
proud   and   independent  at  his  side. 

"  But  for  all  that,  a  really  new  creature  has  come 
to  light,  to  life,  in  Northern  Europe,  a  type  of  woman 
unknown  before  has  been  created  there. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  century  there  appeared  the 
thoughtful,  meditative  Scandinavian  woman,  pre- 
occupied with  abstract  truths  and  moral  scruples.  She 
appeared  like  an  unexpected  incarnation  of  that 
splendour  of  soul  which  is  preserved  in  a  few  privileged 
women  through  the  darkest  ages  amid  the  degradation 
of  men.  ...  In  our  day  of  sceptical  materialism  and 
religious  disenchautment,  we  have  need  of  a  few  elect 
souls  among  women  to  keep  the  fire  burning  in  the 
sanctuary. 

"  The  Scandinavian  woman  sets  before  us  an  example 
of  a  truly  reverent  cult  of  the  eternal  verities  of 
morality  for  the  sacred  laws  of  the  human  conscience. 
.  .  .   She  and   she  alone  bears  witness   to   the  truth, 
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that  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  must 
come  first  of  all ;  that  compared  with  them  comfort 
is  as  nothing,  the  daily  necessities  of  life  are  nothing, 
and  even  social  duties  (falsely  so  called)  are  nothing. 

"  A  woman  has  a  right  in  the  first  place  to  an 
independent  conscience,  and  her  first  duty  is  to  defend 
that  conscience.  This  is  the  luminous  truth  that  so 
many  noble  women  of  the  North  are  proclaiming  by 
their  lives  and   by  their  teaching. 

"  And  so  they  have  given  to  modem  education  a 
valuable  example  and  a  warning.  They  have  asserted 
that  the  whole  career  of  woman  means  something  more 
than  the  carrying  on  of  men's  industries,  something 
more  than  gaining  men's  social  privileges,  possessing 
the  same  stock  of  knowledge,   doing  the  same  work. 

"  They  have  opejied  out  a  wide  future,  a  way  for 
the  new  woman  to  walk  in.  They  have  overleapt 
men's  ideals,  as  was  fitting,  at  a  bound.  .   .  ." 

Pirnitz's  audience  was  a  tolerably  curious  sight  to 
watch  while  she  was  speaking.  She  had  gained  a 
hold  upon  them  at  once,  it  is  true,  but  her  extra- 
ordinary physical  gifts  of  voice,  gesture  and  expression, 
might  account  for  this.  The  really  noteworthy  thing 
was  the  attentive  patience  with  which  people — for 
the  most  part  sceptical  or  indifferent  as  to  educational 
problems  and  their  solution  —  were  listening  to  a 
doctrine  so  new  to  them. 

Yes,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  audience  had  felt  a  some- 
thing that  apostles  only  can  communicate — Faith.  All 
of  them,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  believed  in  Pirnitz. 
They  were  sure  of  the  guide,  they  had  confidence  in 
her.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  little  fragile  creature 
in   the  plain  black   dress   was   sincerely  striving  after 
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truth.  They  felt  that  here  was  a  woman  who  had 
seen  and  thought  for  herself;  that  she  had,  as  she 
said,  travelled  about  the  world  and  closely  studied  girls' 
natures  ;  that  those  magnetic  eyes  of  hers  had  watched 
over  the  growth  of  that  delicate  human  plant ;  that 
everywhere  she  had  studied  the  conditions  of  its 
germination,  growth,  and  full  development ;  and  seen 
and  read  and  thought  over  it  all,  and  now  was  simply 
giving  out  her  treasury  of  observation. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  contemporary 
systems  of  education,  Pirnitz  paused  a  while  to  take 
breath.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper  broke  the  silence. 
Then  she  went  on  again  in  a  lower  voice  as  if  she 
would  go  further  yet,  in  the  communication  of  confidences 
to  her  audience. 

"  So,  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  in  various  ways, 
in  various  lands,  the  modern  woman  is  becoming  aware 
of  her  destiny. 

"  There  is  no  longer  auy  question  of  equal  rights 
with  men.  Taking  this  as  a  starting-point,  she  is  to 
be  man's  equal  in  life,  in  practical  work,  in  intellectual 
activity,  in  moral  influence.  She  means  to  have  the 
same  knowledge,  the  same  work,  an  equal  share  in 
the  universal  progress.  And  these  principles  inform 
an  educative  system  that  may  vary  in  America  or 
England,  in  Germany  or  Norway,  but  it  is  one  through 
its  aspirations,  and  diverse  only  as  it  is  the  more  or 
less  expanded  expression  of  that  longing  after  the 
ideal,  or  by  the  greater  or  less  importance  attached  to 
practical  results. 

"  Girls  that  differ  as  much  as  rose  and  rose,  are 
ready  for  the  new  culture  both  here  and  in  the  New 
World. 
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"  All  of  them  ?      No,  not  all. 

"  There  is  one  that  seems  recalcitrant,  or  at  least 
indifferent  to  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit.  And, 
wonderful  to  say,  it  is  she  who  for  so  long  was  justly 
held  to  be  the  very  perfect  flower  of  womankind — the 
flower  of  flowers,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world  that 
breathed  its  fragrance — the  flower  of  the  Latin  races. 

"  Let  us  say  it  straight  out :  the  young  girl  of  the 
Latin  countries,  the  French  girl,  has  taken  no  part  as 
yet  in  the  great  movement  that  is  bearing  all  women 
with  it  towards  the  future.  While  her  sisters  in  Europe 
and  America  are  thrilled  by  it,  all  astir  and  impatient 
for  the  great  morrows  to  come,  the  daughter  of  the 
Latins  persists  in  sitting  by  the  old  hearthstone ; 
she  does  not  see  that  no  fire  is  burning  there,  that  the 
very  ashes  are  cold.  Then  can  she  suppose  that  she  is 
still  at  the  age  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed 
on  her,  when  all  the  world  praised  her  and  strove  to 
imitate  her  ? 

"  For  two  whole  centuries,  it  is  true,  the  Frenchwoman 
was  the  model  held  up  by  the  philosophes,  those  educa- 
tors of  humanity.  A  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  a  S6vigne,  a 
Mme.  Dacier,  or  a  Mme.  Eoland  were  queens  in  their 
own  right.  They  were  ahead  of  their  times  in  intellec- 
tual force  or  energy.  For  a  long  while  the  daughter  of 
France  was  the  purest,  most  loyal  and  learned  of  women; 
and  her  charm,  her  modesty,  softened  the  brilliance  of 
her  perfection. 

"  Why  has  she  abrogated  her  royalty  ?  Why  do 
educators  of  humanity  pass  her  by  ?  Why  do  they  look 
elsewhere  for  the  perfect  type  of  young  girl  ?  So  far 
from  holding  her  up  as  an  example,  they  look  upon  her 
as  the  embodiment  of  ancient  errors,  of  mistakes  to  be 
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avoided  at  all  costs.  And  here  let  me  hasten  to  assert 
that  these  are  calumnies.  People  usually  know  very 
little  of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  country.  Go 
to  England,  to  Germany,  to  Scandinavia,  as  well  as 
America,  they  are  apt  to  listen  with  an  indulgent  smile 
if  you  talk  of  French  girls  to  them.  For  a  foreigner,  a 
French  girl  is  a  very  nicely  dressed  little  miss,  a  great 
chatterbox,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  dances,  and  knows 
nothing  serious.  And  that  is  why  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nose  is  apt  to  turn  up  a  little.  The  airs  of  superiority 
are  absurd,  I  grant,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  envy  in  them, 
too,  for  the  French  girl's  charm  and  gracious  manners 
are  unequalled  after  all.  But,  let  us  face  the  idea, 
there  is  an  echo  of  truth  in  these  things  as  in  every 
widespread  rumour. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  education  of  girls  here  in 
France  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  it  does  not  exist.  Girls 
are  brought  up  as  chance  or  fancy  determines.  There 
is  no  national,  rational  system.  People  hold  fast,  so 
they  say,  to  old  principles,  which  means  that  girls  are 
brought  up  quite  apart  from  ordinary  life,  knowing 
nothing  of  their  future  duties — nothing  of  woman's 
position  with  regard  to  man.  A  girl  is  still  supposed 
to  be  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  the  husband 
will  write  what  he  pleases — it  is  the  old  theory  of  the 
days  when  she  came  straight  from  her  convent  to  her 
marriage. 

"This  is  supposed  to  be  the  result,  but  education  as 
it  is  carried  out  gives  the  lie  to  these  pretensions. 

"  No  attempt  is  really  made  nowadays  to  blind  a 
girl's  comprehension  in  such  an  abnormal  fashion.  She 
lives  in  the  world  of  daily  life,  and,  no  matter  where  she 
lives,  she  soon  either  knows  or  guesses  what  is  supposed 
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to  be  hidden  from  her ;  ordy,  social  hypocrisy  compels 
her  to  seem  not  to  know  what  she  really  knows. 

"  What  an  ugly  conception  of  girlish  purity  this  is  ! 
False  modesty  corrupting  the  sense  of  right  and  true 
modesty  at  its  very  source.  What  nonsense  it  is.  How 
wrong  it  is  to  teach  a  girl  to  dissimulate,  and  to  put 
a  mask  on  a  maiden's  soul  just  as  she  enters  upon 
womanhood. 

"We  will  not  have  this  false  shame  at  any  price. 
.  .  .  The  first  thing  we  ask  of  the  French  girl,  of  any 
girl,  is  sincerity  and  confidence.  If  she  knows  the 
realities  of  life,  let  her  look  people  courageously  in  the 
face  and  say,  '  I  know.'  If  she  does  not  know,  let 
her  prefer  a  loyal  and  prudent  explanation  to  furtive 
explanation. 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  the  girl  whose  lips  and  eyes 
affect  an  innocence  that  is  not  in  her  heart.  You  can 
base  nothing  upon  a  lie  ! " 

Strong  words  like  these,  so  little  like  anything  usually 
said  at  the  opening  of  a  girls'  school,  made  a  profound 
impression.  Perhaps  they  might  have  been  followed  by 
some  expression  of  dissent,  if  Pirnitz  had  put  them  in 
the  forefront  of  her  discourse.  But  the  audience,  after 
they  had  been  taken  for  a  sort  of  voyage  round  the 
world,  were  prepared  to  hear  new  doctrine  ;  the  apostle's 
words  had  excited  them,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
aspirations  after  good  were  stirring  in  minds  that  cared 
little  for  these  things.  Pirnitz  had  not  startled  them, 
they  even  applauded  her. 

Quietly  she  stood  up  before  them,  waiting  till  the 
audience  were  silent  again,  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed,  as  it 
seemed,  on  a  light  visible  to  her  alone. 

"  Insincerity,  false  ignorance — here  is  a  radical  defect 
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in  our  way  of  bringing  up  girls.  Philosophical  educa- 
tors rightly  reproach  us  for  it.  There  is  no  question 
about  it ;  the  old  crumbling  doctrine  must  be  boldly 
overthrown.  Sincerity  and  truth  must  be  our  very 
foundations. 

"  Is  it  true  that  French  girls  are  more  of  coquettes, 
are  gayer  (let  us  say  the  word),  than  girls  are  elsewhere 
— in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  for  example  ?  Is  the  man 
who  chooses  her  a  dupe  ?  Is  a  Frenchwoman's  character 
lighter;  is  she  more  fickle  than  other  women? 

"  No,  I  answer  boldly.  Here  truth  ends  and  calumny 
begins. 

"Admirable  qualities  for  home  life  are  the  French- 
woman's apanage  ;  no  foreign  woman  can  be  compared 
with  her  in  this  respect.  Think  of  the  haphazard  way 
in  which  a  French  girl  is  brought  up.  What  other 
nation  under  such  circumstances  would  give  so  sure  and 
steadfast  a  companion  for  life  ?  The  little  French  girl's 
nature  is  generous  and  faithful,  full  of  grace,  idealism, 
and  devotion.  Brought  up  as  she  is  without  definite 
principles,  she  nearly  always  falls  back  upon  herself,  and 
trains  herself  to  face  realities  with  an  energy  and 
endurance  that  no  one  taught  her.  Some  give  way 
under  the  stress  of  life,  and  yield  and  succumb,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  inadequate,  insincere  education,  a 
want  of  fit  preparation  for  real  life,  that  is  to  blame  for 
it.  There  is  no  girl  more  teachable,  more  easily  led  to 
perfection,  than  the  little  French  girl. 

"  And  yet  the  foreign  critic  is  right — or  not  wholly 
wrong — in  saying  the  young  French  girl  is  beset  with 
dangers  peculiar  to  her  race.  Yes,  the  French  girl, 
or  more  widely  speaking,  the  young  girl  of  the  Latin 
countries  is  more  sensitive  at  that  hour  of  moral  crisis 
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in  a  girl's  life  when  she  chooses  a  companion  for  life. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  were  born,  that  they  have 
lived  in  a  country  where  gallantry  is  a  tradition  and 
held  in  honour.  It  is  currently  said  (if  it  is  not 
thought)  that  nothing  adds  to  a  woman's  dignity  as 
to  have  many  men  pay  their  court  to  her. 

"  You  may  bring  up  a  girl  with  all  possible  care, 
but  if  you  let  her  believe  that  it  is  her  appointed 
lot  to  captivate  young  men,  your  educational  efforts 
will  hardly  avail  much,  especially  if,  as  here  in  France, 
your  young  girl  is  sure  to  come  across  men  who  make 
gallantry  the  great  business  of  their  lives. 

"  Then  what  a  terrible  thing  for  her,  if  in  her  half- 
ignorant,  but  not  unsullied  innocence,  she  comes  across 
a  professional  seducer  with  a  pride  in  his  trade  !  Any- 
one who  has  the  charge  of  a  young  French  girl  must 
make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe. To  prepare  her  to  meet  such  an  imminent 
peril  we  must  not  shrink  from  telling  her  the  whole 
truth.  Such  words  as  'intrigue,  fascination,'  and  the 
like  must  be  stripped  for  her  of  all  their  sentimental 
and  romantic  associations — they  are  bad  words.  She 
must  be  trained  to  develop  strength  of  mind,  to  exert 
her  will  or  she  will  fall  a  victim  to  insidious  and  fatal 
glorifications  of  woman's  weakness.  In  short,  you  must 
begin  when  she  is  hardly  more  than  a  child  to  eradicate 
the  idea  that  woman  is  educated  for  man — for  a  man. 
Woman  is  educated  for  herself,  or  if  you  will,  for 
Humanity. 

"  The  young  French  girl  must  be  educated  for 
Humanity — not  for  a  man ;  this  is  the  principle  which 
we  propose  to  apply.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
teacher    of    young    men    confining    himself   simply    to 
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preparing  his  disciples  for  marriage  ?  Anyone  would 
laugh  at  the  idea.  A  man  is  supposed  to  be  quite 
sufficiently  prepared  to  be  a  husband  if  he  is  honest, 
trustworthy,  and  healthy,  and  able  to  earn  a  living. 

"  Very  well,  we  proclaim  it  boldly,  there  is  no  reason 
why  girls  should  not  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  If  she  is  healthy,  honest,  well-educated  and 
hard-working,  she  is  sufficiently  ready  for  marriage. 
And  besides,  the  girl  of  to-day  must  not  be  dependent 
on  a  man ;  she  must  look  to  herself  only,  be  prepared 
to  support  herself.  That  is  the  first  condition  of 
freedom  for  her ;  on  these  terms  alone  can  she  be  a 
person,  a  real  human  being. 

"  Bring  up  French  girls  on  these  principles,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the 
race,  she  will  make  a  perfect  wife  and  mother.  She 
will  always  understand  her  husband,  for  she  is  only 
too  quick  and  clever  by  nature.  She  will  make  his 
home  pleasant  to  him,  for  she  is  by  tradition  a  charming 
housewife.  For  her  motherhood  will  be  a  passion ; 
small  families  are  not  her  invention,  they  are  the 
outcome  of  men's  cowardice  and  selfishness.  Mother- 
hood will  be  a  passion  for  her,  and  perhaps  here  again 
education  may  come  in  efficaciously. 

"  When  a  girl  feels  the  thrill  of  the  still  far-off  hope 
of  having  children  of  her  own,  then  is  the  time  to  teach 
her  to  understand  that  the  child  that  will  one  day  be 
born  of  her  must  be,  as  she  was,  a  free  creature,  a  human 
being  ;  she  must  see  that  the  very  worst  way  of  loving 
is  to  hamper  the  growth  of  personality  by  a  too  jealous 
affection.  She  herself  was  educated  for  humanity ;  as 
a  mother  she  must  bring  up  her  children  for  humanity. 
We  mean  to  try  to  inculcate   these  primordial  truths 
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as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  comprehension  rises  upon  our 
girls. 

"  The  little  daughter  of  the  Latin  races  is  to  be 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  she  must  be  both  with  a 
full  and  deliberate  consciousness  of  what  it  means ; 
she  is  not  to  be  so  absorbed  as  it  were  by  mother- 
hood as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  has  duties 
towards  her  country  and  her  kind. 

"  Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  the  large  and  growing 
proportion  of  women  who  will  not  marry. 

"  Here  is  a  grave  question.  If  we  neglect  it  we 
are  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  necessities  of  the  present 
day.  The  ordinary  woman,  and  the  ordinary  French- 
woman in  particular,  does  not  feel  much  attracted, 
it  is  true,  to  a  life  from  which  marriage  is  excluded. 
The  Frenchwoman  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  the 
majority  of  women  ought  to  marry  and  bear  children 
and  rear  them. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dream  of  arguing  this  feeling 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
and  glorified.  Yet  after  all  can  it  prevail  in  face  of 
the  evidence  of  certain  indisputable  economic  facts  ? 
Here  they  are  in  all  their  formidable  simplicity. 

"  In  the  first  place,  more  women  are  born  in  every 
European  countiy,  and  notably  in  France.  Secondly, 
men's  lives  are  shorter,  partly  as  a  result  of  youthful 
excess,  partly  of  subsequent  overwork.  Lastly,  com- 
petition is  keen,  the  battle  of  life  is  growing  harder  and 
harder,  and  a  man  will  hesitate  more  and  more  before 
undertaking  to  feed  a  second  mouth,  to  say  nothing  of 
children.  Men  will  shrink  more  and  more  from  the 
duties  of  marriage. 

"It  is  only  right,  therefore,  that  in  educating  girls. 
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we  should  lay  ourselves  out  to  train  those  who  either 
will  not  or  cannot  marry ;  and  as  no  one  can  tell 
beforehand  which  will  marry  and  which  will  not,  it 
is  only  right  that  the  modern  girl  should  be  prepared 
to  face  life  alone.  It  is  only  right  that  the  women  left 
on  one  side  by  marriage  should  not  regard  themselves 
as  cut  off  from  the  natural  lot  of  women  ;  we  owe 
them  a  word  of  hope.  .  .  .  No,  single  women — 
'  bachelor  women,'  as  they  call  them  in  England 
where  they  play  a  large  and  very  enviable  part  in 
life — are  not  cut  off  from  all  share  in  influencing  the 
life  of  the  future,  because  they  are  cut  off  from 
marriage.  They  have  a  definite  part  to  play,  a  part 
so  important  and  so  noble  that  many  a  woman  will 
deliberately  choose  it,  I  am  convinced,  in  preference 
to  marriage.  And  this  is  to  be  desired.  Since,  we 
need  (let  us  not  forget  it),  we  need  the  unmarried 
woman. 

"  The  '  bachelor  woman,'  the  woman  content  to 
remain  unmarried,  will  be  a  great  feature  in  the 
society  of  the  future  ;  possibly  she  is  an  even  greater 
force  just  now  at  this  transition  epoch  of  ours. 

"  So  long  as  the  Woman's  cause  is  not  wholly  won  in 
the  eyes  of  humanity,  some  women  must  devote  them- 
selves to  the  special  work  of  being  its  advocates  and 
priestesses.  And  who  so  well  fitted  for  this  double 
vocation  as  the  woman  who  renounces  marriage,  for 
herself  and  the  hope  of  children  of  her  own ;  or  at  any 
rate  acquiesces,  serenely  and  without  afterthought,  in  a 
lot  imposed  on  her  by  circumstance  1 

"  For  her  all  women  shall  be  sisters,  all  young  girls 
one  great  family ;  to  them  she  will  give  her  selfless 
devotion.    The  virtuous  woman  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
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and  the  wise  virgin  of  the  parable  will  be  blent,  as  it 
were,  in  an  ideal  woman ;  a  woman  who  can  stand 
alone,  and  in  the  pride  of  her  singleness  of  heart  she 
will  pass  through  life,  knowing  none  of  its  perils  for 
herself,  pointing  out  to  others  the  way  of  liberty  and 
peace. 

"  She  will  be  in  truth  the  woman  of  the  new 
age  of  Tennyson's  vision,  the  Eve  of  the  Future 
foreseen  and  proclaimed  by  all  societies  of  our  day, 
though  as  yet  they  cannot  or  dare  not  tell  what  she 
shall  be. 

"  She  will  be  more  than  the  Eve  of  the  Future  ;  she 
will  be  the  Virgin  Force,  bringing  to  her  sisters  the 
support  of  her  strength,  the  stainless  grace  of  her 
maidenhood. 

"The  common  herd,  no  doubt,  will  always  look  on 
her  as  a  magnificent  exception ;  there  is  no  fear  that 
such  exceptions  will  become  the  rule.  Still,  I  persist 
in  my  belief  that  such  women  will  gradually  appear  as 
a  sort  of  feminine  aristocracy,  an  indispensable  bond  of 
union,  as  it  were,  among  the  various  social  groups.  To 
her  humanity  will  look  for  enlightenment,  inspiration, 
consolation.  The  girl  that  can  thus  stand  alone  will 
naturally  be  invested  by  the  humanity  of  to-morrow 
with  the  powers  of  a  sort  of  beneficent  servant  of  the 
state." 

The  theme  was  familiar  and  dear  to  Pirnitz's  heart ; 
her  voice  had  risen  as  she  spoke  above  the  level  of 
persuasive,  confidential  talk  that  first  cast  a  spell  over 
her  audience. 

"  I  can  hear,"  she  continued,  "  or  at  any  rate  I  can 
feel,  that  people  may  retort  that  our  hopes  are  vain 
dreams   and   Utopian  visions.       The   wise  shrug  their 
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shoulders,  the  learned  doctors  scoff.  Why?  Because 
we  are  amplifying  the  part  we  play,  till  we  are  not  only 
man's  equals  in  social  life,  but  his  superiors.  Because  we 
look  to  woman,  when  free  and  enlightened,  to  raise  the 
moral  standard  of  man — to  be  an  educator  in  her  turn. 
Is  such  an  ambition  so  wild  after  all  ? 

"  Even  as  it  is,  in  this  old  civilisation  of  ours,  where 
we  women  are  not  taught  that  strength  of  mind  and 
resolute  will  and  freedom  are  necessary  to  our  being, 
are  we  not  still  the  guardians  of  the  nobler  virtues — of 
purity  and  faith  and  self-denial,  and  a  belief  in  spiritual 
things  ?  When  a  woman  falls,  she  falls  lower  I  admit 
than  a  man  does,  but  ought  we  not  to  wonder  that  falls 
are  so  comparatively  rare,  when  with  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion we  give  to  girls  we  might  seem  to  deliberately 
prepare  this  calamity  for  them. 

"Is  it  chimerical  to  hope  that  woman  will  take  her 
role  of  guardian  and  keeper  of  the  moral  law  still  more 
to  heart,  when  her  training  is  directed  to  that  end  ?  Is 
it  Utopian  to  dream  of  a  new  humanity  receiving  a  new 
supreme  impulsion,  making  supreme  progress  through 
the  efforts  of  woman,  since  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
woman  to  draw  others  to  her,  and  devote  herself  to 
others  ? 

"  In  France,  surely,  above  all  countries,  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  moral  regeneration  through  the  ador- 
able influences  of  maiden  chastity  and  strength.  Did 
not  France  give  birth  to  her  who  is  the  very  symbol  of 
fearless  and  stainless  maidenhood  ?  What  other  land 
can  glory  in  a  Joan  of  Arc  ?  Could  anything  but 
Virgin  Force  have  saved  this  country  in  the  days  of 
Joan  of  Arc  ?  " 

Applause  broke  from  every  rank,  but  Pimitz  stopped 
it  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
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"  The  land  that  gave  birth  to  Joan  of  Arc  has  not 
exhausted  its  vigour.  It  may  seem  impolitic  and 
ridiculous  if  we,  humble  women  as  we  are,  dare  to 
assert  this,  and  yet  I  can  affirm  it  confidently,  I 
proclaim  it  to  those  who  hear  me ;  I  know  that 
among  girls  here  at  Paris,  nay,  among  our  own  band 
of  workers  you  may  find  the  perfect  type  of  loftier 
womanhood. 

"  In  their  purity,  serenity,  grace  and  strength,  they 
ask  nothing  of  humanity  in  exchange  for  the  good  they 
are  accomplishing  in  the  name  of  humanity.  With 
knowledge  such  as  few  men  possess,  they  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  charm.  They  are  our  pride,  the  pledge 
of  our  success. 

"  Through  them  we  shall  win  the  victory.  ...  By 
them  the  seed  of  the  future  harvest  shall  be  sown.  .  .  . 

"  Then  are  these  golden  heads  raised  to  listen  to 
words  that  they  understand  but  dimly  as  yet,  though 
instinctively  they  feel  the  truth  and  comradeship  in 
them.  Here  are  the  little  ones  that  we  are  going  to 
train — let  the  passer-by  sneer  if  he  pleases,  because 
there  are  but  thirty  little  girls  who  one  day  will  gain 
a  living  by  some  industrial  art. 

"  It  is  true  that  we  are  going  to  put  all  our  strength 
into  teaching  them ;  the  soldier  must  be  equipped  and 
armed  before  the  day  of  battle.  A  woman  must  be 
able  to  support  herself,  she  gains  her  freedom  on  this 
condition. 

"  Yet  if  we  did  nothing  but  teach  her  how  to  earn  a 
living,  we  should  be  limiting  our  part  unwarrantably. 
Our  students  will  learn  their  handicrafts,  but  they  will 
be  learning  at  the  same  time  to  be  women.  A  definite 
ideal  will  be  put  before  them,  they  shall  learn  to  love 
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it,  and  be  sure  that  most  of  them  will  at  any  rate  try  to 
live  up  to  it  after  they  leave  school. 

"  And  many  of  them  will  succeed.   .  .  . 

"  Yes,  among  these  little  new  souls  given  into  our 
care — I  feel,  I  know,  that  there  will  one  day  be  women 
of  the  new  age,  wise  virgins  for  the  coming  work  of 
regeneration.  Some  will  take  the  way  of  marriage  and 
motherhood,  with  a  clear  sense  of  their  duties,  and 
without  any  loss  of  personal  dignity.  They  will  marry 
the  man  they  love,  not  the  man  who  consents  to 
keep  them  in  luxurious  idleness,  for  they  will  have 
learned  to  dread  sloth,  and  we  shall  give  them  the  tool 
by  which  they  may  earn  their  bread. 

"  As  for  the  women  left  on  one  side  by  marriage,  or 
for  the  others  who  renounce  marriage  of  their  own 
accord,  they  will  not  imagine  that  their  lives  are 
failures  on  that  account,  and  that  the  future  has  nothing 
in  store  for  them  but  bitterness. 

"  If  they  know  from  childhood  that  this  fate  may 
very  likely  be  theirs  they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  their 
new  duties.  As  chaste  priestesses  of  the  new  woman- 
hood, they  will  go  through  life  doing  good — the  highest 
morality,  the  most  absolute  unselfishness  incarnate. 
And  suppose  that  there  is  a  large  army  of  such  women, 
what  will  that  matter  ?  It  is  the  law  of  the  future  that 
there  shall  be  many  of  them — there  will  not  be  too 
many — never  fear  ! 

"  Improved  assuredly  by  inevitable  selection,  disci- 
plined by  inevitable  progress,  these  will  be  teachers  in 
their  turn  ;  their  numbers  will  be  larger,  and  they  will 
make  better  teachers,  for  they  will  co-ordinate  the  dis- 
coveries that  we  are  making  with  no  hypothesis  to 
guide  us. 

2  A 
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"  They  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  type  of 
the  new  woman.      They  will  do  better  work  than  we. 
And  among  their  pupils  the  ideal  type  of  the  Eve  of  the 
Future   will    be    still    further    defined    and   developed,  a 
Again  selection  and  progress  will  do  their  work,  a  new 
generation    of   more    advanced  teachers    will    arise    to 
educate  more  advanced  pupils.      And  as  thick  and  strong 
wheat  kills  out  weeds  by  sheer  force  of  vigorous  growth,    J 
so  as  their  numbers  increase,  the  lower  feminine  types    " 
will  disappear  before  them. 

"  Little  by  little,  as  weeds  disappear  from  a  well- 
tilled  field,  so  the  ancient  Eve — perverse,  hypocritical, 
sly,  venal,  and  untruthful — the  Eve  created  by  the 
unworthy  selections  of  male  selfishness  shall  die  out. 
The  flower  shall  fade,  the  stalk  shall  be  severed,  the 
very  root  perish  for  lack  of  air, 

"  The  new  Eve  shall  shine  forth  radiant,  mistress  of 
the  world. 

"  Little  souls,  you  are  the  seed.  Take  root  and  grow 
and  prosper  for  the  blessed  harvest  of  the  coming 
time." 

Gradually  as  Pirnitz  drew  to  a  close,  a  strong  tide  of 
emotion  swept  over  the  audience.  "Women  were  weep- 
ing. People  who  had  come  out  of  curiosity  to  scoflf 
were  silent,  surprised  to  find  themselves  so  much 
affected ;  and  her  last  words  were  greeted  with  unani- 
mous applause.  M.  Roudier,  the  Minister's  delegate, 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  effusively ;  other  hands, 
hundreds  of  hands,  were  stretched  out  to  grasp  Pirnitz's 
fragile  fingers. 

Gently  and  imperceptibly  Pirnitz  slipped  away  to  the 
group  of  pupils,  the  little  girls  had  fallen   under  the 
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magnetic  influence,  they  flocked  about  her  like  a  brood 
of  chickens.  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade,  at  a  hint  from 
Frederique,  declared  the  meeting  over.  The  public, 
with  Pirnitz's  words  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  began  to 
go  ;  the  junior  mistresses  went  out  with  their  pupils  into 
the  recreation  ground  under  the  newly-planted  acacias, 
and  the  staff  adjourned  to  the  committee  room. 

"  What  a  triumph  ! "  began  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade. 
"  Here  is  a  successful  start,  I  think.  How  well  M. 
Roudier  spoke.  And  so  did  you,  Heurteau.  As  for 
Pirnitz  it  was  witchcraft.  She  convinced  the  most 
sceptical." 

Joyous,  girlish  voices  sounded  from  under  the  acacias, 
they  were  free  at  last  after  long  silence,  the  treble  notes 
broke  out  in  the  chorus  of  a  round  game. 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  moving,  so  persuasive  as 
Pirnitz's  words,"  Mile.  Heurteau  said  thoughtfully.  "  She 
has  a  wonderful  gift.  That  is  real  eloquence,  no  one 
can  tell  how  it  is  done." 

The  table  was  set  out  with  tea  and  a  few  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  the  usual  refreshment  after  a  meeting 
at  Mile,  de  Sainte-Parade's.  To-day  a  cloth  was  spread 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  women  broke  up  into 
little  groups  about  this  frugal  meal,  and  under  cover  of 
the  general  talk,  L^a  spoke  to  Pirnitz. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  have  given 
me  strength  again.  I  longed  to  hear  you  speak,  to  hear 
your  dear  voice  repeat  the  good  doctrine." 

"  I  had  you  very  much  in  my  mind  while  I  was 
speaking.  Dear,  I  know  how  much  you  have  suffered. 
...  I  am  not  asking  for  confidences  or  confessions,  I 
know  they  will  come  some  day.  Not  now,  it  would  cost 
you  too  much." 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  L^a. 

"  And  besides  it  is  a  better  training  for  conscience 
to  battle  alone.  You  are  growing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Eve  of  the  Future  that  I  spoke  of  just  now.  When 
I  spoke  of  girls  in  whom  the  loftier  type  of  womanhood 
is  realised,  did  you  not  see  that  I  meant  you  ? " 

L^a  smiled,  and  a  proud  light  shone  in  her  eyes. 

Just  at  that  moment  someone  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  a  little  fair-haired  pupil,  sent  with  a  message  by 
a  junior  mistress,  stood,  paralysed  by  shyness,  in  the 
doorway. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  child  ? "  asked  Pirnitz.  The 
little  one  turned  her  head  away  in  confusion,  and  said 
nothing.     Pirnitz  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 

"  Now,  first  of  all,  you  should  not  look  down.  Look 
me  in  the  face — straight  in  the  face — come.  When  we 
have  a  good  conscience  we  should  look  each  other  in 
the  eyes  when  we  speak." 

"  Someone   has   come   for  Mile,   de   Sainte for 

madame,  the  president,"  the  child  murmured.  "Her 
carriage  is  here." 

Pirnitz  kissed  her. 

"That  is  right.  The  tongue  is  loosened,  you  see, 
when  you  look  people  in  the  face.  Go  and  play,  darling, 
you  gave  your  message  very  nicely.  I  will  tell  Mile, 
de  Sainte-Parade," 

Mile.  Heurteau  and  Sister  Odile  went  out  with  the 
president.  Duyvecke  went  up  to  her  room ;  she  was 
behindhand  with  her  work,  for  even  at  the  school  she 
was  preparing  for  her  examination.  Daisy  Craggs 
and  Genevieve  returned  to  the  Avenue  de  Segur,  for 
it  would  be  some  days  yet  before  they  removed.  L^a, 
Fr^d^rique,  and  Pirnitz  were  left  together  in  the  great  hall. 
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They  were  together,  and  alone,  after  that  day  of 
crowds.  Their  feeling  was  one  of  deep  gladness. 
Evening  had  come,  and  now,  like  good  workmen  after 
a  hard  day's  work  done  together,  they  felt  a  glow  of  joy 
so  intense  that  it  left  no  room  for  any  thought  of  self. 
Pirnitz  smiled  at  her  two  disciples ;  the  girls'  arms  were 
about  her ;  they  kissed  her  as  if  they  had  been  in  truth 
her  daughters. 

"  Eomaine,"  said  Frederique,  "  you  have  given  us  life 
as  surely  as  our  own  mother  did.  Where  were  we  going 
when  you  came  ?  We  wanted  to  do  right,  but  we  were 
walking  in  darkness. 

"Always  in  trouble,  I  have  thought  of  you  as  if  you 
were  a  saint,  Romaine,  and  felt  strong  once  more." 

And  Frederique,  remembering  her  own  tragic  flight 
across  Regent's  Park,  thought,  "  L^a,  too." 

Pirnitz,  still  smiling,  disengaged  herself  from  the  arms 
of  her  "  two  grown-up  daughters,"  as  she  called  them, 
and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  chimney  comer  of 
the  great  open  hearth.  L6a  and  Frederique,  on  lower 
seats,  one  on  either  side,  each  held  one  of  her  hands. 
The  three  women  made  a  beautiful  picture  as  they  sat 
together — the  pathetic  sweetness  of  Pirnitz's  face  con- 
trasting with  Fr^d^rique's  grave  beauty,  and  Lea's 
romantic  loveliness. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  a  pupil  came  in.  It  was 
the  same  fair-headed  girl  who  came  in  before  to  an- 
nounce that  the  president's  carriage  was  waiting.  This 
time  she  came  forward  with  a  decided  step,  and  looking 
frankly  into  Pirnitz's  face  : 

"  Madame,"  she  said, "  a  gentleman  wants  to  come  in." 

"  A  gentleman  ?  It  is  a  mistake.  He  has  mistaken 
this  school  for  the  factory,  no  doubt." 
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"  No,"  said  the  child, "  he  wants  to  see  Mile.  L^a." 
With  a  concentrated  effort  of  will  L6a  could  answer 
calmly  and  simply,  "  It  is  Georg.  He  is  here  in  Paris, 
I  knew  he  was  here.  If  you  do  not  object  he  shall 
come  in.  I  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  give 
him  an  answer,  and  I  would  rather  you  were  here  too." 
Was  it  joy  or  fear  ?  At  any  rate  the  words,  "  Georg 
is  in  Paris,"  raised  such  commotion  in  Fr^d^rique's 
mind  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  silence.  Pirnitz 
seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  then  she  said,  "  Show 
the  gentleman  in  here,  my  child." 


CHAPTER    VI 

The  three  women  by  the  great  open  hearth  were 
sitting  in  the  same  attitude,  Lea  and  FrM6rique  each 
holding  one  of  Romaine's  hands,  when  Georg  entered. 
The  child  brought  him  to  the  door,  and  he  felt  at  once, 
as  he  walked  up  the  great  brilliantly  lighted  room,  that 
he  was  appearing  on  his  trial  before  a  tribunal. 

The  women  watched  him  as  he  came  towards  them 
under  the  full  glare  of  the  light.  He  was  taller  than 
Lea  had  thought  when  she  saw  him  in  Pirnitz's  dimly 
lit  room  ;  he  had  grown  broader  too,  and  carried  himself 
more  erect  it  seemed,  after  the  months  of  separation. 
He  looked  like  a  Northern  hero  still,  with  his  fair  hair 
and  brown  moustache,  his  red  lips,  his  broad  high  fore- 
head, and  blue  eyes — and  yet  he  was  not  the  same  man 
as  before.  Love  had  transformed  the  hero,  and  left 
him  accessible  to  emotion,  and  human  passion  and 
desire. 

Anyone  else  in  his  suit  of  black  corduroy  velvet 
would  have  looked  like  a  working-man,  but  on  him 
the  costume  suggested  something  of  the  hero  and  of 
the  artist,  without  any  idea  of  affectation  or  disguise. 

Georg  walked  up  to  the  hearth,  and  came  to  a  stand  a 
few  paces  away  from  the  women.  A  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  rage,  at  finding  two  guardians  with  L^a,  died 
away  within  him  under  the  brooding  gaze  of  Pirnitz's 
mysterious  eyes.  L^a,  and  Fr^d^rique  too,  looked 
anxiously  and  intently  at  their  unexpected  visitor.      For 
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both,  he  represented  mau,  that  is  to  say — the  adversary 
— an  enemy  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  he  came  to 
offer  the  support  and  shelter  of  tenderness.  Yet  they 
were  conscious  of  their  strength  to  meet  him — they 
were  together,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  who  could  not 
be  defeated.      Pirnitz  was  with  them. 

These  four  people  lived  too  much  without  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  conventions  to  waste  time  on  empty  forms 
of  introduction  or  polite  commonplaces.  Georg  flung 
his  hat  down  on  the  table. 

"  L^a,  I  have  come  for  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  her. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you,"  said  Lea,  absolutely  calm  by 
this  time.      "  My  duty  lies  here,  Georg,  as  you  know." 

"  So  you  think.  I  came  to  the  meeting  this  after- 
noon and  heard  Romaine  Pirnitz  speak.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  things  she  said  were  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
were  true.  But  her  conclusion  was  not  for  truth.  And 
that  is  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  L^a.  ...  I  am 
come  to  draw  you  away  from  error." 

L^a  and  Fr^d^rique  only  clasped  their  apostle's  hands 
the  more  tightly.  "  No,"  the  grasp  protested,  "  the 
error  is  not  in  your  teaching.  We  are  with  you,  we 
believe  in  you,  they  shall  not  take  us  from  you." 

"  Georg  Ortsen,"  answered  Pirnitz  gently,  "  what  is 
the  good  of  coming  back  to  trouble  this  child  ?  She  is 
happy  here,  you  see,  and  safely  sheltered  from  storms. 
She  has  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  herself  for  others, 
her  sisters.  What  nobler  or  happier  lot  have  you  to 
offer  her  ?     What  right  have  you  to  offer  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  her  husband.  I  offer  to  make  her  my  wife. 
It  was  her  own  free  choice." 

But  Fr^d^rique  at  last  had  brought  herself  to 
speak. 
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"  Oh,  Georg,"  she  murmured.  "  Can  you  deceive 
yourself  to  such  a  degree  ?  Is  this  you  ?  You,  the 
Georg  I  used  to  admire  so  much,  would  try  to  warp 
Lea's  conscience  ?  Are  you  the  Georg  we  all  loved — 
Tinka's  brother  ? " 

"  Tinka  is  not  altogether  the  same  Tinka,"  retorted 
Georg.  "  It  is  as  she  said  once  at  Apple  Tree  when  we 
were  talking,  she  is  awakening  now  in  the  spring.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  right  about  me.  Thank 
God,  I  am  not,  no,  I  am  not  the  man,  or  rather  the 
undeveloped  boy  that  lived  untroubled  in  a  twilight 
region  where  life  has  not  begun.  Yes,  Fred^rique,  you 
are  quite  right ;  I  am  not  the  same  creature.  The 
unformed  boy  has  grown  to  manhood  since  we  last  met. 
One  thing  has  not  changed,  I  am  as  sincere  as  ever.  I 
am  talking  as  frankly  now  as  in  the  old  days  in  Apple 
Tree  Yard.  Only  I  speak  as  a  man.  I  know  now 
what  I  did  not  know  then." 

Frederique  and  L^a  heard  him  gladly,  in  spite  of 
their  talk  of  withstanding  Georg.  Did  Pirnitz  see  that 
Frederique  was  likely  to  fall  under  his  influence  as  well 
as  Lea  ?  For  Lea's  danger  she  was  prepared ;  did  she 
perceive  that  Frederique  was  stirred  too  beyond  her 
wont  ?  However  it  was  those  magnetic  eyes  of  hers 
dwelt  first  on  one  sister  then  on  the  other,  then  she 
looked  full  into  the  face  of  this  dangerous  messenger, 
who  had  come  to  rob  her  of  the  spoils  won  by  her 
devotion.     She  would  face  the  enemy  alone. 

"  Georg  Ortsen,"  she  said,  "  those  who  work  for  our 
cause  are  here,  as  you  know,  of  their  own  free  will.  A 
few  women  have  banded  themselves  together  to  train 
a  number  of  little  girls.  None  of  these  women  are 
bound,  except  in  their  own  eyes.      Any  one  of  us  may 
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leave  at  any  moment.  L^a  is  as  free  as  the  rest  of  us. 
There  is  no  question  of  vows  or  pledges  here.  So  if 
L^a  wishes  to  go  with  you,  she  can  go  at  this  moment." 

"  L^a,  come  with  me,  I  beseech  you  !  " 

"  Stay,"  Pirnitz  interposed  before  Lea  could  reply. 
"L6a  is  a  free  agent,  but  you  would  feel  ashamed,  I 
think,  to  snatch  her  away,  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
her  feeling  towards  you  ?  You  would  rather  have  her 
come  to  you,  it  seems  to  me,  with  conviction,  with  her 
eyes  open,  her  mind  fully  made  up  ? " 

Lea  had  taken  heart  again.  Both  her  arms  were 
about  her  apostle's  neck.      Georg  hesitated  a  little. 

Then,  "  Lea  is  my  wife,"  he  declared.  "  Let  her  come 
with  me  because  she  loves  me.  That  is  all  I  ask. 
Still,  if  she  cannot  see  as  clearly  as  I  do  where  her 
happiness  lies,  if  she  believes  that  it  is  her  duty  to  stay 
here — well,  I  will  undertake  to  enlighten  her.  If  she 
will  only  listen  to  me,  she  will  come." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  propose. 
Speak,  convince  Lea,  convince  us  all.  Show  us  by 
what  ways  you  have  travelled  from  the  starting-point 
to  such  a  remote  conclusion.  All  three  of  us  are 
listening  with  all  our  hearts." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Georg.  He  took  a  chair  with  a 
careless  grace,  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  raised 
his  head.  With  his  virile,  poetic  charm  he  made  a 
harmonious  contrast  with  the  close-pressed  group  of 
women  who  sat  listening  to  him. 

It  was  a  strange  tribunal  before  which  he  was  about 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  other  sex — the  hostile  sex — 
a  strange  tribunal,  prejudiced  yet  sympathetic,  for  two 
of  the  judges  loved  the  accused. 

At  first  Georg  spoke  slowly  and  meditatively,  like  a 
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traveller  telling  his  adventures.  What  was  it  indeed 
but  the  adventure  of  his  own  heart  that  he  was  telling 
them,  the  voyage  of  his  mind  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  the  narrative  of  a  soul's  exploration  of  life  ? 

"  Romaine  Pirnitz,"  he  began,  "  although  we  did 
not  meet  when  you  came  to  London  two  years  ago, 
you  know  something  about  Tinka  and  me  through 
Mme.  Sanz  and  Lea.  We  were  born  at  Larmsoe ;  I  am 
the  elder  only  by  a  year.  Larmsoe  is  a  poor  little 
Finland  township.  Our  father  was  a  magistrate,  a  timid, 
kindly  man.  Our  mother  brought  us  up,  Tinka  and  me, 
till  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  She  was  a  woman 
with  a  rare  mind  and  a  great  heart. 

"  At  home  we  had  never  seen  anything  at  all  like 
love.  Now  and  again  we  might  hear  the  word  spoken, 
or  something  said  of  lover  and  mistress ;  young  as  we 
were  nobody  tried  to  make  a  mystery  before  us,  in  any 
way,  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  But  usually 
such  words  came  up  when  they  spoke  of  some  girl 
betrayed  by  her  seducer,  or  of  a  family  tragedy  among 
our  neighbours  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  husband 
or  wife. 

"  So  we  were  brought  up,  Tinka  and  I,  with  the  idea 
that  love  is  either  an  extremely  rigorous  duty  or  some- 
thing evil.  And  so  any  attraction  that  curiosity  might 
lend  to  a  subject  that  others  find  tempting  and  mysteri- 
ous was  taken  away. 

"  Tinka  was  married  when  she  was  hardly  more  than 
a  child.  She  had  agreed  to  the  marriage  only  on 
condition  that  she  and  I  should  not  be  parted,  so  I 
lived  for  seven  years  with  her  and  her  husband,  and  she 
always  confided  more  readily  in  me  than  in  him.  Any- 
thing that  she  unconsciously  revealed  of  her  duties  as  a 
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wife  confirmed  me  in  my  disdain  of  marriage.  I  should 
add  that  our  temperaments,  Tinka's  and  mine,  are  even 
calmer  than  those  of  our  quiet  fellow-countrymen  and 
women.  I  can  say  positively  that  all  through  my  youth 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  temptations  that  may  come 
through  woman.  Some  few  attempts  at  flirtation  made 
by  women  older  than  I,  only  filled  me  with  disgust. 
Love  might  have  stolen  in  upon  me  through  affection, 
through  a  liking  for  women's  society,  but  Tinka's  warm 
affection  was  enough.  You  know,  Lea,  and  you,  too, 
Fr^d^rique,  how  close  the  bond  is  between  us.  It  even 
seems  to  unite  our  brains  by  invisible  links,  and  often, 
without  speaking,  we  think  the  same  thoughts.  I  was 
really  Tinka's  husband,  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 
Her  husband  after  the  law,  though  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  most  men  are,  was  never  more  than  an 
accidental  companion  to  her.  Has  L^a  told  you,  Pirnitz, 
how  we  came  to  leave  him  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pirnitz. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  children's  merry  voices 
were  silent.  They  were  trooping  back  to  the  class- 
rooms.     The  factory  clock  struck  the  quarter  hour. 

"  We  did  so  with  quiet  consciences,"  Georg  went  on. 
"  We  left  them,  her  husband  and  the  children,  with  no 
feeling  of  remorse ;  quite  otherwise.  We  had  done 
rightly ;  our  hearts  were  light  and  sang  within  us. 
This  is  to  show  you  how  inflexible  our  principles  were. 
To-day  I  can  discern  and  loathe  the  extravagant  in- 
tellectual selfishness  that  lurked  beneath  those  inflexible 
principles." 

"  Georg  !  Georg  ! "  L^a  pleaded,  distressed  to  see  her 
idols  broken  by  him  who  had  set  them  up.  But  Georg 
turned  to  her  and  repeated  his  words. 
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"  Yes,  Lea,  it  was  a  piece  of  extravagant  selfishness, 
though  it  was  noble,  I  admit.  It  was  as  if  we  had 
found  a  wounded  man  lying  in  the  mud  by  the  roadside, 
and  passed  by,  refusing  to  touch  him  for  fear  of  soiling 
ourselves  and  staining  our  hands  with  blood." 

He  mused  for  a  moment  while  figures  out  of  that 
strange  past  rose  up  in  his  memory, 

"  When  I  think  over  our  life  at  Copenhagen,"  he 
began,  "it  is  with  the  same  kind  of  pity  that  one  feels 
for  aberrations  of  mind  in  someone  dearly  loved.  The 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  full  of  such  things  ; 
you  admire  them,  while  they  irritate  your  common-sense. 
There  is  St  Simeon  Stylites  living  for  twenty  years 
on  the  top  of  a  column — St  Alexis  abandoning  his 
bride  on  the  wedding  night  to  live  in  chastity  as  a 
beggar.  We,  like  them,  were  suffering  from  the  hallucin- 
ation of  self-sacrifice.  Our  heads  were  turned  with  ideas 
of  virtue  and  human  dignity,  and  those  conceptions  were 
not  large  enough.  We  took  the  rules  of  conduct  taught 
to  us  as  children,  and  pushed  them  to  logical  extremes, 
while  other  people  round  about  us  interpreted  them  more 
liberally,  and  adapted  them  to  fit  necessities.  We 
lived  in  a  dream  palace,  my  sister  and  I,  under  the 
spell  of  superhuman  conceptions  of  the  moral  law. 
And  probably,  if  Fred^rique  and  Lea  had  not  come  to 
London,  we  should  have  been  sleeping  still  in  our 
world   apart. 

"  It  was  their  providential  coming  that  brought  about 
a  revolution  in  Tinka's  mind  and  mine.  You  thought, 
Fedi,  and  so  did  you,  Lea,  that  we  influenced  you  during 
those  months  in  Apple  Tree  Yard ;  but,  in  reality,  you 
influenced  us.  .  .  .  You  came  from  happy  lands  where 
the  meaning  of  life  has  been  understood  for  so  many 
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generations ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bands  in  which  they 
tried  to  cramp  your  youth,  you  brought  among  us  the 
powerful  charm  of  a  woman  who  will  have  love,  for  love 
is  her  due.  ...  At  first  I  loved  you  both  with  the 
same  warmth.  I  cannot  tell,  even  now,  which  of  you 
is  the  fairer.  But  my  heart  inclined,  little  by  little,  to 
L6a,  no  doubt  because  Lea  is  nearer  the  primitive  type 
— she  is  more  woman." 

Lea  grew  white.  Fr^d^rique  thought,  "I  vjill  not  be 
moved.  .  .  .  He  shall  not  see  the  trouble  within  me. 
.   .   .  Do  I  not  know  that  he  loves  Lea  1 " 

"  During  those  days  in  London  after  our  betrothal, 
while  we  were  half  comrades,  half  lovers — L6a  and  I — ■ 
I  submitted  passively  while  she  wrought  an  exquisite 
change  in  me.  All  unknowingly  she  was  ahead  of 
me  in  the  knowledge  of  life.  As  for  me,  I  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  obscure  force  working  within. 
We  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  give  a  fair  mystical 
semblance  to  what  was  really  a  most  natural  love.  And 
love  took  his  revenge  on  us.  .  .  .  It  was  you.  Lea,  who 
revealed  it  to  me  that  night  as  we  came  back  together 
from  Richmond.  .   .   .  Do  you  remember  ? " 

Lea  turned  her  face  away  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Then  Lea  left  me,"  Georg  continued.  "  She  found 
a  support  in  Frederique,  and  counsel  of  revolt.  I  was 
still  so  deep  in  my  prison  that  I  did  not  dare  to  hold 
her  back.  I  was  not  sure  that  we  had  not  sinned,  she 
and  I.  One  thing  was  certain,  we  had  fallen  short  of 
our  ideal,  and  that  was  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  peace 
of  mind.  And  in  that  moral  overthrow,  I  let  you  go. 
.  .  .  I  let  you  wring  a  promise  from  me  not  to  write  to 
you,  not  to  find  you  out  again.  But  when  Tinka  and  I 
were  left  alone  together,  great  distress  came  upon  us 
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both.  We  were  both  believers,  we  might  almost  be 
called  martyrs  for  our  faith,  and  now  our  faith  was 
slipping  from  us. 

"  Oh,  Romaine  Pimitz,  with  your  lofty  soul,  you 
knowing  what  it  is  to  be  smitten  with  an  idea,  can 
surely  imagine  what  torture  this  was  for  us.  Twice  we 
had  changed  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  on  account  of 
certain  absolute  principles,  and  now  we  were  beginning 
to  have  doubts  of  those  principles.  A  new  region  of 
conscience  awoke  to  pain,  to  anguish,  a  region  that  had 
lain  dormant,  till  we  scarcely  guessed  that  it  existed. 
Our  eyes  were  unsealed,  we  were  obliged  to  review  the 
past. 

"  Tinka  had  left  husband  and  children  for  a  conscien- 
tious scruple ;  Lea  had  left  me  in  obedience  to  the 
scruples  of  an  over-sensitive  delicacy,  and  we  both 
distinctly  felt  that  there  was  a  close  analogy  between 
these  cases  of  conscience.  How  was  it  that  we  suffered 
more  this  time  ?  Tinka  had  not  been  forsaken,  yet  she 
suffered  too.  It  was  because  you  had  awakened  us  both 
and  brought  warmth  to  us  —  Lea  and  Fr^derique. 
While  you  fancied  that  you  were  influenced  by  frigid 
chimerical  visions  bom  of  the  brain,  we  were  expelling 
those  very  visions.  All  unconsciously,  and  in  spite  of 
yourselves,  you  brought  Truth  with  you. 

"  London  soon  grew  hateful  to  me.  I  had  not  been 
strong  for  some  years,  and  my  health  gave  way.  Tinka 
was  frightened  and  ordered  me  to  travel.  I  hesitated 
to  leave  her,  I  wanted  her  to  come  with  me.  She 
would  not  come.  '  We  have  not  money  enough  for  both,' 
she  said,  'and  you  must  be  alone  for  a  while  if  you  are 
to  see  clearly.  I  dare  say  I  need  solitude  as  much  as 
you  do.'     Which  was  true.     We  were  afraid  to  talk  to 
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each  other  ;  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  acknowledge 
our  doubts. 

"  I  did  as  she  said.  I  sold  all  my  sketches  and 
studies  to  a  picture  dealer  in  the  Hay  market.  An 
English  publisher  was  bringing  out  Tinka's  book ;  she 
went  to  him,  asked  for  an  advance,  kept  barely  enough 
for  necessaries,  and  gave  me  the  rest.      And  I  went.  .  .  . 

"  Do  not  hide  your  face,  L6a  !  Look  at  me.  I  am 
bringing  you  the  truth.  We  two  have  missed  our  way 
in  life,  or  rather  we  have  not  begun  to  live. 

"  I  went.  As  for  the  letters  I  wrote  to  Tinka  during 
those  first  weeks  in  Italy,  you  have  read  them  I  know, 
Lea.  They  would  tell  you  of  my  anguish,  and  distress, 
and  loneliness.  You  know  from  them  about  the  moral 
revulsion  that  began  to  work  in  me  almost  as  soon  as  I 
reached  Siena. 

"  I  have  often  thought  about  that  crisis  since.  I  see 
now  that  it  was  not  so  violent,  nor  so  sudden  as  it 
seemed.  It  came  while  I  was  in  Italy,  in  exile,  but  it 
was  bound  to  come.  How  many  times  Tinka  and  I  had 
felt  a  presentiment  of  this.  How  often  iu  Finland,  as 
in  Denmark  or  in  England,  with  clasped  hands  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sky,  we  had  felt  drawn  to  an  unknown 
promised  land,  unknown  yet  dimly  foreseen,  where  the 
light  of  Nature  and  the  light  of  Art  should  reach  us  at 
last,  and  clear  away  the  mist  about  us.  .  .  .  They  were 
brief  visions,  flashes  of  perception  that  came  and 
vanished,  yet  the  gleam  they  left  behind  them  was 
enough  to  trouble  our  quiet.  We  were  waiting  for  life. 
Sometimes  the  keen  sense  of  being  alive  would  visit 
us." 

He  paused.  Lea  answered  him  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  herself. 
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"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  Tinka  often  said  so  in  London, 
and-  I  have  heard  you  talk  like  that  too.  Tinka  used 
to  say,  'Georg  and  I  have  not  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
spring  yet.'  .  .  .  And  you  too,  Georg, that  afternoon  when 
we  betrothed  ourselves  on  the  common  at  Hampstead,  aye 
and  many  a  time  again,  in  the  evenings  when  we  leant 
over  Westminster  Bridge  and  watched  the  river  flowing 
to  the  sea,  you  used  to  wish  for  other  countries  where 
your  heart  should  open  wide  to  a  brighter  light." 

The  words  came  out  under  her  breath.  Frederique 
and  Pirnitz  kept  silence  while  the  lovers  revealed  their 
souls,  conscious  that  there  were  things  that  must  be 
said  if  the  issues  were  to  be  made  clear.  Georg  drew 
nearer. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  ? "  he  asked,  "  and  our 
words  that  day  at  Hampstead  ?  .  .  .  And  our  vague 
aspirations  as  we  watched  the  river  flow  at  night  ?  .  .  . 
Oh,  dearest !  .  .  .  how  I  thank  you  for  keeping  those 
memories.  .  .  .  Well,  Lea,  I  have  found  the  countries 
of  the  vision  where  '  my  heart  should  open  to  a  brighter 
light ' ;  I  have  found  those  lands  at  last,  and  known 
the  glory  of  full  sunlight,  and  of  supreme  art." 

"  Italy  was  a  revelation  of  life  to  me  as  to  all 
strangers  from  the  North.  So  it  was  for  Goethe  and 
Shelley  and  our  own  Bjomsen.  And  I  came  to  Italy, 
besides,  with  a  soul  ready  prepared,  disciplined  by  pain, 
and  ready  for  the  sowing.  Never  was  barbarian  more 
easily  conquered.  I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the 
sacred  soil,  but  all  the  past  seemed  a  childish  dream. 
What  I  had  called  nobility  of  soul  and  unfaltering 
conscience  now  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  quite  other 
names — ignorance,  selfishness,  inability  to  feel.  I  had 
behaved  like  a  child  who  should  pride  himself  on  know- 

2  B 
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ing  nothing,  on  the  weakness  of  his  arms.  .  .  .  And, 
again,  L6a,  beloved,  we  two  had  played  with  love  as 
children  play  with  edged  tools." 

The  rapture  grew  in  L6a's  eyes.  Fr^d^rique  and 
Pirnitz  saw  that  she  was  half  won.      Pirnitz  spoke. 

"  So  Italy  wrought  the  transformation,  Georg  ?  In  a 
land  where  political  anarchy  is  in  full  ferment  you  found 
more  of  truth,  and  manhood,  and  greatness  than  in 
earnest  Finland  or  the  majestic  England  that  you  left 
behind?" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  dispassionate 
argument.  They  broke  in,  as  she  meant  them  to  do, 
on  the  emotion  stirred  by  Georg's  last  words. 

"  The  political  troubles  in  Italy  amount  to  nothing," 
he  said.  "  What  is  it  to  us  if  a  people  has  fallen  on 
political  decrepitude,  if  the  history  of  their  greatness 
lives  on  in  all  their  monuments,  in  all  their  traditions  ? 
I  even  heard  Italians  saying  yonder  that  the  Italy  of 
to-day  is  only  a  pretence  of  a  great  nation.  What  if  it 
is  1  The  grandeur  of  the  Latin  past  is  no  lying  dream, 
nor  the  violent  splendour  of  the  Italian  Renascence.  .  .  . 
With  that  double  past  I  dwelt.  But  I  was  living,  too, 
among  a  people  whose  way  of  life  has  undergone  no 
radical  change.  From  them  I  learned  to  see  the  beauty  ■ 
of  love,  the  grace  of  youth  that  desires  youth,  and,  , 
seeking,  finds  love  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  cleaves 
unto  it." 

He  had  come  nearer  still,  for  L^a,  carried  away  at 
last  by  his  fervour,  was  sitting  erect,  with  her  anxious 
face  raised  to  his. 

"  L^a,  Lea,"  he  cried,  "  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
The  truth  is  that  an  imperious,  divine  law  meant  us  for 
each  other.     We  did  not  understand  ;  we  stood  apart 
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when  we  should  have  stood  together — that  was  our 
mistake.  If  we  were  to  persist  in  keeping  apart  now, 
when  one  of  us  has  found  the  truth,  we  should  be  doing 
wrong.  Come,  Lea,  let  me  take  you  away.  ...  I  see 
now,  and  I  know.  We  were  made  to  live  side  by  side, 
each  to  be  the  delight  of  the  other.  Come  !  You 
shall  be  my  wife.  You  shall  be  a  mother.  Do  you 
understand  what  that  means,  L^a  ?  You  shall  be  made 
a  mother  through  me.  There  shall  be  little  lives  one 
day,  our  thought,  our  love  made  flesh." 

"  Oh,  Georg  !  "  she  murmured.  She  had  almost  risen 
to  her  feet,  as  she  prayed  him  not  to  tempt  her  further. 
To  her  dismay  she  felt  that  he  had  won  her  back. 

"  If  the  women  about  you  here  say  that  you  have 
fallen  away  and  are  sinning  in  selfishness,"  he  continued, 
"  do  not  believe  them.  None  but  the  blind  or  infirm 
of  soul  can  think  that  loneliness  is  an  added  glory. 
Motherhood  is  woman's  glory.  .  .  ,  Come  !  All  the 
strength  that  you  would  have  given  to  bringing  up 
strangers'  children  will  be  better  spent  on  your  own. 
Come  !  The  dear  old  days  in  Apple  Tree  Yard  wiU 
begin  over  again,  with  a  newer  and  wider  life.  I  am 
going  back  to  London  to  undo  the  mischief  I  have  done. 
I  am  going  to  give  Tinka  back  to  her  husband  and 
children.  We  shall  all  live  together  in  peace  and  in 
the  truth,  and  not  in  the  cold  prison  of  error.  Come  ! 
I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you.  My  Lea  .  .  .  my 
wife  !  .  .  ." 

He  held  out  his  arms.  L^a  had  disengaged  herself 
from  Pirnitz's  embrace.  She  had  no  eyes  but  for  him 
now.  Her  lover's  words  had  wakened  her,  the  speU 
was  broken.  To  be  a  wife — a  mother  !  All  her  in- 
herited tendencies  suddenly  made  common  cause  with 
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the  tempter.  At  that  moment  if  she  had  been  alone 
she  would  have  gone  with  Georg.  Slowly  she  was  going 
to  him  now.  Fr^d^rique  saw  it  and  understood.  And 
as  you  cry  to  someone  dear  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  she  called  : 

"  Lea ! " 

Jealousy,  sheer,  hideous  jealousy,  was  gnawing  at  her 
heart.  Georg  was  going  to  take  away  L^a,  not  her. 
Georg  would  hold  L^a  tight  and  close  in  his  arms,  and 
they  would  go  together.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
pain  of  it  would  kill  her. 

"  Lea  !  "  she  cried  again.  L^a  did  not  turn.  Georg's 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  her,  and  he  stepped  back. 
He  seemed  anxious  at  all  costs  to  draw  her  away  from 
Fr^derique  and  Pirnitz.     Then  Pirnitz  spoke  softly : 

"  L6a  ! " 

L^a  stopped.  She  bent  her  head  and  hesitated,  not 
daring  to  look  at  Georg  or  Pirnitz. 

"  My    child  ! "    Pirnitz    began  ;    and    every    syllable 
from  that  voice  reached  a  sensitive  fibre  in  the  girl's 
heart.     She   turned  back    and  Pirnitz  took  her  hand 
again. 
,'  /'  My  child  !  " 

"  Oh,  Romaine,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  tell 
what  truth  is  now,  nor  what  my  duty  is." 

"Your  duty  is  the  same  as  ever." 

"  Romaine,  you  always  set  me  the  highest  example  of 
right.  I  adore  your  sayings.  But  these  things  that 
Georg  has  been  telling  us  have  stirred  me  to  the  very 
depths.  Is  this  another  and  contradictory  truth  that  I 
hear  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  Georg  broke  in,. 
"  listen  to  your  heart  and  come  with  me." 
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"  May  I  not  go,  and  still  work  to  help  other  women  ? " 
entreated  Lea.  "  Romaine,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me  that 
I  am  not  doing  wrong  if  I  go  where  he  wishes  me  to 

Fr^derique,  standing  a  little  on  one  side,  watched  the 
strange  contest  going  on  between  two  opposed  powers 
for  one  soul.  She  stood  aside,  feeling  that  she  had  no 
part  in  it,  and  yet  it  was  painful  to  feel  so  useless. 

"  So,"  she  thought,  "  I  brought  up  this  child,  I 
formed  her  mind,  as  it  were,  I  gave  her  the  best  of 
myself — and  I  do  not  count  for  anything  with  her. 
First  Pirnitz  and  Georg  Ortsen  next  won  her  from  me ; 
and  now  her  whole  mind  is  under  their  influence.  She 
will  go  with  Georg,  and  her  one  trouble  when  she  goes 
will  be  the  parting  with  Pirnitz," 

A  parching  breath  came  across  her  heart.  With  it 
came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  such  as  all  apostles  know, 
though  they  pass  through  their  hour  of  agony  alone. 
She  felt  unspeakably  lonely.  The  cause  had  prospered, 
but  she  could  not  care  about  the  cause  just  then. 

"  To  leave  it  all,  as  Lea  is  doing,  to  live  the  common 
natural  life,  to  be  with  the  man  you  love  !  Ah  !  but 
no  man  loves  me." 

No  tempter  came  into  the  sanctuary  to  win  her. 
Words  and  kisses  from  no  man's  mouth  called  her 
away. 

"  So  be  it,  I  shall  live  and  die  joyless,  but  at  least 
I  shall  not  have  fallen  away." 

She  looked  up  steadily  at  Georg  and  Lea. 

"  You  are  free,  my  child,"  Pirnitz  was  saying,  holding 
Lea's  hand  in  both  of  hers.  "  You  can  leave  the  work 
we  all  began  together.  Georg  Ortsen  knows  as  well 
as  you  do  that  we  are  not  going  to  detain  you  against 
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your  will.  If  you  have  undertaken  something  too 
heavy  for  you,  I  myself  will  be  the  first  to  give  you 
back  your  word." 

"  You  see,  L6a,"  said  Georg,  "  you  are  free  to  come 
with  me." 

"  Wait,  Georg  Ortsen,  L^a  is  free  to  go  with  you,  I 
said  so  as  soon  as  you  came  here  to  claim  her.  But  I 
warned  you  that  she  must  take  the  step  with  full  know- 
ledge of  what  she  is  doing," 

"  And  have  I  not  told  you  the  whole,  honestly." 

"  One  thing  you  have  not  altogether  explained,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Do  you  swear  to  tell  me  the  truth,  without  reserva- 
tion ? " 

"  I  would  sooner  lose  L^a  than  tell  a  lie." 

They  all  felt  that  the  decisive  words,  the  fateful 
words,  were  to  be  uttered  now. 

"  You  have  told  us,  Georg  Ortsen,  that  a  revelation  of 
truth  and  life  came  to  you,  that  it  was  brought  about  by 
a  change  of  place,  by  being  steeped  in  strange  traditions, 
by  the  sight  of  a  grander  art.  And  I  believe  it.  I 
know  too  well  how  prone  the  inner  self  is  to  change  with 
outer  changes.  But  I  ask  if  the  climate,  the  manner  of 
life,  and  the  art  of  a  strange  land  were  the  only  agents 
that  brought  about  this  revolution  in  your  soul  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Fr^d^rique  and  L^a  thought  that  he  was  agitated. 
Pirnitz  answered,  bringing  each  word  out  clearly  and 
distinctly. 

"  Was  it  simply  art  and  meditation  that  brought  the 
transformation  about  ?  Georg  Ortsen,  you  are  bound  to 
tell  the  truth  to  this  child,  she  can  know  nothing  ex- 
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cept  what  you  tell  her,  and  she  is  trusting  in  you. 
Was  this  crisis  through  which  you  have  passed,  as  you 
tell  us,  a  purely  intellectual  crisis  ? " 

"Of  course " 

"  Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  no  other  woman  since 
you  left  your  betrothed  ?  "  persisted  Pirnitz. 

Georg  made  no  answer. 

"  You  have  loved  no  other  woman  ? " 

"No.  I  have  never  loved  any  woman  but  L^," 
Georg  said  at  length. 

"  And  you  have  bestowed  on  no  one  the  endearments 
you  vow  to  keep  for  Lea?  Do  not  betray  your  thought 
in  dark  sayings.  Will  L^a  be  the  first  woman  you 
have  treated  as  your  wife  ? " 

Georg  hesitated  for  a  moment.     Then, — 

*'  No,"  he  answered.  Lea  reeled  back  as  if  her  head 
were  swimming. 

"  L^a  !  "  cried  Pirnitz,  "  you  see  what  this  man  offers 
you,  and  yet  he  is  better  and  more  upright  than  most 
men.  He  has  learned  to  know  pleasure  from  other 
women  ;  he  would  have  it  from  you,  because  your  face, 
your  body  have  given  him  a  prevision  of  something  still 
more  sweet.  Now  you  know  the  secret  of  this  great 
moral  transformation,  L6a,  this  so-called  revelation  of 
truth  and  life.  This  man  has  learned  to  know  sensual 
pleasure.  You  can  judge  by  its  blighting  effect  on  all 
that  was  noble  and  admirable  in  him,  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  you  !  It  is  the  eternal  bargain.  The  man 
says,  '  Give  me  pleasure,  and  I  will  give  you  the  name 
of  wife.'  Now  your  eyes  are  opened.  Go  with  him  if 
you  will ! " 

Pirnitz  sat  down  again  with  an  impartial  resigned 
face.      She    looked    at    neither    Georg    nor    L^a.      L^a 
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looked  at  Georg,  but  a  transformation  was  working  in 
her  eyes.  Astonishment,  bewilderment,  gradually  gave 
place  to  anguish. 

Georg  came  up  to  her. 

"  L^a,  I  swear  to  you  you  have  always  been  my  one 
and  only  love " 

He  tried  to  take  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  but  she 
thrust  out  her  arms  before  her. 

"  Do  not  touch  me  ! " 

For  one  moment  they  stood  face  to  face.  Georg  did 
not  dare  to  come  nearer,  he  was  too  much  scared  by  the 
sight  of  Lea's  face.  She  was  not  like  herself:  her 
cheeks  had  suddenly  grown  livid  and  hollow,  fever 
glittered  in  her  eyes,  her  teeth  chattered.  A  ghastly 
feeling  that  he  had  dealt  her  her  death-blow  came 
upon  him. 

"  Go,  Georg "  (the  words  came  in  Fr^d^rique's 
voice).  "  Do  not  make  Lea  ill.  She  has  already  had 
one  illness  of  your  causing  ;  this  time  you  may  kill  her." 

Lea's  eyes  never  left  Georg,  she  seemed  to  be  in  fear 
of  physical  violence  from  him ;  she  shrank  back  to 
Pirnitz's  chair.  Pirnitz  caught  her  hand  at  once  and 
drew  her  towards  her.  The  rival  spell  was  broken. 
The  girl  sank  quietly  at  the  apostle's  feet,  and  hid  her 
face  on  the  knee  of  her  mother.  She  wished  to  see 
nothing,  to  hear  nothing  now. 

Georg  turned  to  Fr^d^rique. 

"  Ah,  Fr^d^rique,  you  and  not  I  will  kill  her." 

"  We  are  rescuing  her  from  slavery." 

"  What  nonsense !  Lea  is  my  equal.  I  came  here 
to  find  a  free  fellow  human  creature  with  the  same 
rights." 

Not    a    movement    of   Lea's   dark  form,  now  lying 
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heavily  on  Pimitz's  breast.  Pimitz  was  quietly  soothing 
the  girl. 

"  The  same  rights  ! "  repeated  Fr^d^rique,  smiling 
scornfully.  "  So  you  say,  and  so  you  think,  per- 
haps. L^a  has  the  same  rights  that  you  have,  has 
she?" 

"  Most  certainly  she  has." 

"  Very  well.  While  you  were  away  in  Italy  Lea 
had  lovers  here  in  Paris." 

"  Oh  !     That  is  not  true  ! " 

A  groan  broke  from  Georg's  lips.  In  another  moment 
he  caught  the  drift  of  Fr^d^rique's  words  and  lowered 
his  head. 

"  No,"  Frederique  resumed,  "  it  is  not  true.  Lea 
is  a  white  lily  now  as  always.  But  why  say  that 
she  has  equal  rights  with  you  ?  If  Lea  has  no 
right  to  go  astray,  why  did  you  do  so  without 
scruple  ?  " 

Silence  reigned  in  the  great  hall  and  lasted  long. 
Lea  still  lay,  a  long  kneeling  figure,  her  head  and 
breast  hidden  against  Pimitz, 

Georg  looked  at  Fr^d^rique,  looked  at  the  other  two, 
and  knew  that  this  was  the  end.  He  felt  that  he  was 
defeated  by  the  coalition ;  the  three  women  had  taken 
up  too  strong  a  position  in  a  citadel  of  firm  principles, 
for  which  they  had  disciplined  their  consciences  and 
habits  of  life. 

He  came  up  to  L^a,  and  spoke  to  the  motionless 
figure  in  Pimitz's  arms. 

"  Lea,  will  you  not  come  with  me  ?  " 

Lea  made  no  answer. 

"  Lea,  I  entreat  you,  wrench  yourself  away  from  these 
women  that  keep  your  heart  in  prison.    .   .   .   Come  ! 
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come  with  your  husband.  If  your  conscience  is  alarmed 
at  some  things  that  I  have  said  and  done,  do  not  make 
it  a  pretext  for  spoiling  both  our  lives.  Truth  is  not 
self-evident  and  trenchant,  as  people  tell  you.  Truth 
is  always  veiled  in  mystery.  .  .  .  "We  will  try  to  find 
her  together.  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  Perhaps  I 
failed.  .  .  .  You  shall  pardon  me,  and  make  me 
worthy  of  you.     Come,  Lea " 

But  the  dark  figure  never  moved  from  Pirnitz's 
sheltering  arms.     Again  he  spoke : 

"  You  will  not  come  ? " 

Again  no  answer. 

"  You  will  not  even  let  me  see  your  face,  give  me 
one  word  of  farewell  ?  ...  Of  course  we  shall  never  see 
each  other  again." 

Something  like  a  quiver  seemed  to  run  through 
the  dark  kneeling  figure  ;  but  Pirnitz  clasped  her 
hands  on  the  girl's  shoulder  and  she  lay  passive  as 
before. 

"  Go,  Georg ! "  Pirnitz  entreated  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Go,  in  pity  for  this  child  that  you  are  torturing " 

"  I  am  going,"  answered  Georg. 

"  If  you  love  her,"  added  Pirnitz,  "  you  will  make 
no  more  attempts  to  take  her  away.  She  would  not 
go  with  you,  and  what  little  strength  she  has  left  would 
give  way." 

"  I  shall  make  no  more  attempt  to  take  her 
away.  .  .  .  Only  she  must  know  that  I  look  upon 
myself  as  her  husband,  and  I  belong  to  her  for 
life." 

"  To  her  and  to  the  other  women  that  you  will  love, 
as  you  did  in  Italy,"  said  Fr^derique.  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  before  she  was  amazed  at  herself,  it  was 
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as  if  another  had  spoken  with  her  voice.  Georg  turned 
such  a  face  of  anguish  on  her,  that  in  spite  of  her 
feeling  of  rancour,  she  could  not  bear  his  eyes.  He 
muttered  the  final  word  of  separation. 

"  Farewell  ! " 

No  voice  gave  him  a  reply. 

He  went  out  without  looking  back.  They  heard  his 
footsteps  in  the  paved  corridor,  then  on  the  gravel  out- 
side under  the  acacias ;  the  gate  opened,  the  hinges 
creaked,  then  the  iron  door  fell  heavily  back. 

For  a  while  the  three  women  stayed  motionless 
as  Georg  had  left  them.  Then  L^a  slowly  raised  her 
head. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  voice  grown  strange 
with  anxiety. 

Fr^d^rique  and  Pirnitz  answered  her  together. 
"  Yes." 

Then  L6a  clung  passionately  about  Pirnitz,  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again.  "  Thanks,  thanks,  you 
have  saved   me  !  " 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  tottering  a  little  at  first,  then 
holding  her  head  high,  looked  round  at  the  scene  of 
her  temptation  and  her  victory.  FrM^rique  and 
Pirnitz  came  to  her,  each  took  one  of  her  hands  and 
kissed  it. 

Smothered  sounds  echoed  through  the  school  build- 
ings beyond  the  silent  hall.  A  bell  rang  merrily, 
evening  lessons  were  over.  The  noise  of  pupils* 
scampering  footsteps  came  from   the   corridors. 

"  How  great  you  are,"  Fr6d6rique  murmured,  holding 
her  sister's  hand  in  a  tight  clasp.  "  Far  greater  than 
we  are." 
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Only  a  little  while  ago  she  had  thought,  "  I  am 
the  stronger  one,  I  am  inaccessible."  Now  she  abased 
herself  before  her  sister. 

L6a's  eyes  were  shining,  full  of  pride.  They  had 
not  let  fall  one  tear. 
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